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Preface 


t= Year Book again makes available to all who are engaged 

or interested in improved methods for community treatment 
and prevention of delinquency practical papers and discussions 
presented at the Annual Conference of the National Probation 
Association. It continues the Association’s series of Year Books 
in the field of probation and social court work which was begun 
in 1915. Therein have been recorded each year the progress of 
this service together with the results of research and the practical 
experience of judges, probation officers and others who are in 
daily touch with the problem. 


The Kansas City Conference of the Association was notable in 
the quality of the papers presented and in the interest manifested 
throughout in the discussions. As indicated in the following series 
of papers, two major emphases were apparent. First there was a 
frank and critical re-examination of standards and methods in the 
juvenile court and in the application of probation in the courts 
generally. In a day of changing standards in our social and 
economic life, it is well that there be this reappraisal of these 
agencies that they may better serve the purposes of human welfare. 


The second important emphasis of the conference was upon 
community responsibility for the treatment and prevention of 
crime, including practical discussion of several interesting experi- 
ments. A hopeful trend is here indicated which should result 
in the integration of community forces, all too often working 
separately or at cross purposes. Already results are evident, and 
more may be expected from such organized effort to effect not 
only earlier treatment of delinquency but also its prevention by 
reaching the community causes. 


The Year Book is available to all members of the National 
Probation Association and to the public. I hereby express our 
indebtedness to the contributors and to all who participated in 
the annual conference. 

CHARLES L. CHUTE 
New York, October, 1934. 
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I SHALL TRY TO CORRECT ERRORS WHEN SHOWN 
TO BE ERRORS, AND I SHALL ADOPT NEW VIEWS SO 
FAST AS THEY SHALL APPEAR TO BE TRUE VIEWS. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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I. CRIME PREVENTION 


Protecting Society from Crime 
SANFORD BATES 


Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 


Washington, D. C. 


7. battle against crime is being carried forward on many 
fronts. Significant progress has been made within the last 
year by the Department of Justice under the leadership of Attor- 
ney General Homer S$. Cummings in mobilizing and combining 
the resources of the Federal Government with those of the several 
states, in a relentless campaign against the predatory criminal. The 
signing by President Roosevelt of a group of bills designed to 
make such cooperation more effective and flexible has cleared the 
decks for prompt and vigorous action along this line. 

The apprehension and conviction of criminals of the bandit or 
desperado type is the most dramatic and spectacular part of the 
battle against crime. It is the one which most readily engages the 
attention of the public. Many times, by the success or failure of 
states in handling a particular desperate criminal, is judged their 
success or failure in coping with the crime problem as a whole. 

But many less spectacular but equally important efforts are be- 
ing made to protect our communities from the menace of crime. 
Probation, prison discipline and parole are important departments 
of this protective work. Especially are community efforts to pre- 
vent crime at its source of paramount significance. The conduct 
of the war against crime ought not to be left entirely to public 
agencies. The communities themselves must join in the movement 
for preventing crime if the contest is to be successfully concluded. 

In whatever department of government and in the prosecution 
of whatever line of action, but one fundamental principle should 
govern our policies in dealing with crime. The community is en- 
titled to and must receive the utmost amount of protection which 
the government, both state and federal, can afford. All our cam- 
paigns should be conducted with that end in view. It is my priv- 
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ilege in this brief talk to call your attention to the manner in which 
this general object can be attained through the use of probation 
and parole. 


It is important, then, especially in these days, that we should 
all keep an intelligent perspective on this question of protecting 
the community from crime. We can insist upon a vigorous and 
severe treatment of the gangster, the racketeer, and that most 
dastardly of all public enemies, the kidnapper, and yet realize that 
there are as many kinds of criminals almost as there are varieties 
of human beings. No one will quarrel with the indignant insis- 
tence of our communities that the Dillingers and their ilk must 
be promptly apprehended and effectively and permanently con- 
trolled. 


Wherever the protection of our communities demands such 
treatment all of our citizens concur in such demand. But in many 
instances of crime our communities can be effectively protected 
with the type of treatment which takes into consideration the in- 
dividual character of the offender. Obviously, not everyone can 
be put in prison. It is not for the benefit of our communities that 
minor offenders and those susceptible of reformation should be so 
dealt with. But the public should have some protection from all 
potential criminals. Probation should be availed of where its use 
may be fairly expected in the long run to protect society, where its 
effect would be to salvage humanity for future usefulness at less 
expense than if the individual were sent to jail or prison. 

A judge upon finding an offender guilty must do something 
with him. The hundreds of thousands of persons found guilty 
each year of minor crimes cannot all be sent to prison and they 
should not be turned loose without control. Probation provides 
the answer. As opposed to doing nothing it presents a protective 
discipline for the treatment of certain classes of offenders. It is 
constructive rather than destructive. It is economical and it is 
humane. 


Probation an Effective Weapon 


The results are beginning to show that, properly applied, it can 
be made to be one of the most effective weapons for the use of 
society in its defense against crime. Experience in Massachusetts 
and New York indicates that the free use of probation may be 
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undertaken and at the same time the total volume of crime may 
be reduced. Recent statistics from Great Britain indicate that a 
reduction in prison population in the last sixty years of 81 per 
cent—partly due to the adoption of probation—was not accom- 
panied by any increase in crime. On the other hand, we find that 
prosecutions in the same period were reduced 41 per cent and 
crimes known to the police were reduced by 43 per cent. 


The wise administrator must, of course, insist upon highly 
trained probation officers, adequate appropriations and discrim- 
inating selection of those to come under its operation. Further- 
more, the probation work of the country will never be a complete 
success until we move it from the domain of sentimentality, until 
we dissociate the conception of leniency from it, until we put it 
on such an impartial, scientific and independent basis that it be- 
comes one of the accepted procedures in society’s battle against 
crime. Experience is showing that it can be made deterrent in its 
operation and yet constructive in its use. 


The probation system as applied to court procedure is distinctly 
an American discovery. It is the child of humanity, and in esti- 
mating the result of its fifty years of growth, we have no reason 
to be ashamed. The United States Government has been glad 
to find a place for probation as an implement of justice in its 
arsenal of weapons against crime. 


Our prisons and reformatories should not be conducted in the 
interest of the prisoner, but solely with the thought in mind of 
protecting our communities. Our first duty is to restrain the in- 
mates and prevent their escape. Our second duty is by the im- 
position of a rigid discipline to deter others from committing crime. 

In these two efforts it is generally felt that the prisons of the 
country have succeeded. But the point is being made with in- 
creasing emphasis that our prisons do not entirely protect our 
communities if men who must eventually be discharged are turned 
out worse and more desperate than when they went in. Thus, 
we find ourselves compelled to engage in the very difficult task of 
at once punishing men and at the same time improving their char- 
acters and capabilities. 


Parole 


An essential element in this process is the establishment of a 
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properly safeguarded and wisely administered parole system. Pos- 
sibly no governmental activity has been more severely criticized 
or less understood than has the system of parole. The abuses of the 
system which occasionally result in the ill-timed or premature re- 
lease of hardened criminals are deplored by all right thinking per- 
sons, but we must not make the mistake of condemning the whole 
system because of the fact that it has been occasionally maladmin- 
istered. The theory behind parole is correct. Whenever a pris- 
oner has finished his allotted time in a prison and the occasion 
comes when he must be discharged, it is safer for the community 
and better for him that he be discharged under the strict super- 
vision of the parole system. Some slight leeway in the actual time 
of discharge must be provided in order that a job and a home may 
be found and other necessary arrangements completed so that upon 
the prisoner's release he may become a law abiding member of 
society. 

It is to be remembered that the many parole successes are not 
and cannot be advertised. The 93 per cent of men last year re- 
leased from federal penal institutions who successfully completed 
their parole period without a return or without any known viola- 
tion of parole are not known to the public. In this field, as in the 
case of probation, we must insist upon intelligent, honest, discrim- 
inating and properly safeguarded exercise of this important duty. 
Occasionally police officers, district attorneys and judges make mis- 
takes in judgment, perhaps through not knowing all the facts, per- 
haps through the intervention of sympathetic importunities of 
relatives or others, and, perhaps occasionally through political or 
other pressure. It cannot be denied that parole boards are, subject 
to similar temptations. 


Given a system under which convicts receive ample and con- 
structive punishment—punishment which prepares them for life 
on the outside and does not disable them from the resumption of 
normal activities—it is not difficult to proclaim that every such 
sentence should be followed by a period of supervised guidance, 
which we know as parole. When we come to this conclusion, we 
shall recognize parole as an integral and necessary part of any 
penal system. We shall discontinue our criticism of it as a 
method, and concentrate upon the improvement of its administra- 
tion. 


LE OLD 
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A few of our cities, notably Los Angeles, are organizing their 
citizens into what are known as community coordinating councils, 
with the avowed purpose of preventing delinquency, especially 
among juveniles, through individual rehabilitation, character build- 
ing association and the control of environment. 

And so the battle against crime must go on—with the realiza- 
tion that an understanding cooperation and a militant determina- 
tion on the part of all departments of government is essential to 
success. But we must all of us realize that the government alone 
and unaided cannot be expected to permanently cure the crime 
situation, and only as and when the citizens themselves through 
local groups resolve that our neighborhoods shall be freed of the 


conditions which breed crime will those same communities be en- 
tirely protected. 





The Problem of Crime Prevention 


As Revealed by Intensive Studies of Local Crime Breeding 
Areas in Chicago and New York City’ 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


PECTACULAR crimes such as the St. Valentine’s Day Mas- 
sacre of 1929 in Chicago, the Kansas City gang massacre, the 
Lindbergh kidnapping, or the killing of children by gangster bul- 
lets in New York in the summer of 1931, arouse public indigna- 
tion and stimulate anti-crime drives. Crime waves, however, exist 
more largely in the imagination of newspaper reporters and 
readers than they do in actuality. Public enthusiasm for crime 
suppression is more likely to proceed in waves than is crime it- 
self. All enforcement officers are stimulated by public opinion to 
unusual exertion which usually dies down after public enthusiasm 
has waned. The criminal technique in such cases is simply to wait 
until the flurry blows over and then to proceed as usual. Local 
political administrations come and go, but the underworld en- 
joys unbroken continuity based on experience and interrupted 
only by spectacular killings which do little more than make a 
temporary dent in the organization or shift its allegiance. 

The fundamental fallacy in our method of suppressing crime is 
that we begin with the finished criminal. We would prevent crime 
by superior police methods, various techniques of punishment, and 
severe laws which will result in locking up dangerous men or de- 
terring others through fear. The results of this sort of procedure 
in any case are only temporary, because suppression methods and 
the driving private initiative or public opinion behind them are 
bound eventually to grow lax. The potential criminal, therefore, 
is ever ready to become active because there is an inexhaustible 
supply of young people with criminal attitudes, the product of 
many demoralizing influences in modern life, particularly in crime 

producing areas. 


‘Testimony given at the hearing of the U. S. Sub-Committee on 


Racketeering, Senator Royal S. Copeland, Chairman, New York, Novem- 


ber, 1933. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CRIME PREVENTION " 


The growing seriousness of the crime problem in the United 
States has focused the attention of the educated public from time 
to time upon the possibility of a more fundamental and more sys- 
tematic attack upon the underlying causes of crime than has yet 
been attempted, and these later formulations of the problem of 
crime prevention and of basic crime-prevention programs are 
closely related to the whole problem of dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency. 

The ground work for this type of attack has now been prepared 
through the acquisition of important knowledge as to the origins 
of crime made available through recent scientific studies:* first, that 
the origins of criminal careers are to be found in the social reac- 
tions of childhood and adolescence; and second, that the concentra- 
tion of delinquents and criminals is to be found in typical, inter- 
stitial areas which are the characteristic breeding places of gangs, 
delinquency, and. crime.’ 

The section of the National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement which dealt with the causes of crime showed that 
in every city there are, adjacent to business and industrial districts, 
crime breeding areas which act as incubators for juvenile delin- 
quents, adolescent offenders, and ultimately for seasoned criminals. 
These areas have been defined for twenty or more American cities 
of different types, including New York City. They: are not theo- 
retical conditions, but actual parts of the city from which come the 
bulk of criminals who engage in killing, kidnapping, robbery, 
racketeering, drug-peddling, counterfeiting, and all the other 
crimes whose cost to American citizens runs into billions of dollars 
each year. The New York State Crime Commission has delimited 
ten such areas in New York City,—eight of them in Manhattan 
and two in other boroughs." 


*See bibliography at end of Thrasher’s, The Gang, fourth printing 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press 1933) under the captions: 
“Sociology of the Gang,” “Materials for the Study of the Gang,” 
“Ecology of the Gang,” “Gang and Delinquency,” and “Treatment of 
the Gang and Its Members”—especially titles by Shaw, Crime Commis- 
sion of the State of New York, Farrell, Illinois Crime Survey, Landesco, 
Glueck, Thomas, National Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, Lawes, Shulman, and Thrasher. 

*Both these generalizations are well illustrated by the findings pre- 
sented in Thrasher’s The Gang. 


*See the 1931 report of the New York State Crime Commission, 
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In describing this type of area Clifford Shaw has the following 
to say: 


It was found that the areas of high rates of delinquents are ad- 
jacent to the central business district and the major industrial devel- 
opments. Generally speaking, these areas were found to be char- 
acterized by physical deterioration, decreasing population, high rates 
of delinquency, high percentage of foreign-born and Negro popu- 
lation, and high rates of adult offenders. 

One of the most significant findings in this part of the study is 
the fact that, while the relative rates of delinquents in these high- 
rate areas remained more or less constant over a period of twenty 
years, the nationality composition of the population changed almost 
completely in this interval. As the older national groups moved 
out of these areas of first immigrant settlement, the percentage of 
juvenile delinquents in these groups showed a consistent decrease. 

It was indicated, also, that the areas of high rates of delinquents 
are characterized by marked disintegration of the traditional institu- 


tions and neighborhood organization. In this type of area, the com- 


munity fails to function effectively as an agency of social control.’ 

Studies in Manhattan, New York City, indicate a number of 
typical delinquency areas which are obviously the place of origin 
of the great bulk of delinquency and crime in this city. 


The Crime Commission of the State of New York has likewise 
indicated that the genesis of delinquency and crime is to be found 
in definite local areas and has further pointed out the necessity for 
the intensive study of the causes of delinquency in such areas. 


A study of the residences of adolescents (sixteen to twenty years 
of age) arraigned during 1929 on felony and serious misdemeanor charges, 
shows that ten outstanding crime areas exist in New York City where 
crime prevention programs are urgently required. Eight of these areas 
are in Manhattan Borough, one in Brooklyn and one in the Bronx. In 
general, these areas are also known to be outstanding in juvenile delin- 
quency, with three significant exceptions indicated in the report. 

These areas deserve especial survey and intensive community in- 
quiry, by police, other public and private agencies, and by local citizens, 


as a step in carrying out a crime prevention program of the type we have 
described in our 1930 report.” 


Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Social Factors in Juvenile 
Delinquency. Report on the Causes of Crime, Volume II, National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1931, pp. 23-191. 

"Harry M. Shulman, Report of the Sub-Commission on Causes and 
Effects of Crime, New York State Crime Commission. The Youthful 


Offender: A Statistical Study of Crime Among the 16-20 Year Group in 
New York City, 1931 pp. 84. 
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It is the unwise use of leisure by the boys and young men from 
seven years of age to the early twenties in areas of this type which 
constitutes a threat to good citizenship and which, in my opinion, 
more than anything else is responsible for the development of de- 
linquency and crime. 


The absence of satisfying home life and of adequate opportuni- 
ties for wholesome recreation for all groups is marked in these 
areas. This absence of leisure time opportunities in such areas 
constitutes the negative situation which acts as an important 
crimino-genetic factor, in that it makes possible the operation of the 
positive influences which promote delinquency and crime. 


Intensive study of the positive forces embodied in activities 
which become substitutes for the wholesome use of leisure, reveals 
a variety of crimino-genetic factors of great importance to any 
plan of community reorganization or crime prevention. The crime 
condition for the demoralization of young people in these areas is 
to be found in the informal education and social contagion of the 
streets and all the private and commercialized institutions which 
are adjuncts of the streets and which cater to the pleasure-seeking 
impulses of these young people. The streets and the institutions 
of the streets grant no degrees and give no diplomas, but they 
educate with fatal precision. So effective are these destructive in- 
fluences that they are likely to bring to naught all the efforts of 
formal education, which in those areas is usually suffering from a 
serious case of what W. F. Ogburn calls “cultural lag.” 


The prevalence of street life in these areas is brought about in 
part by congestion of population which results in swarms of young 
people in a given block, and in part by the crowding of the family 
in inadequate, unattractive home quarters. The boys in areas of 
this type find nothing to interest them at home in their leisure 
hours and in many cases they find actual conflict and misunder- 
standing at home. The result is that they take to the street and 

‘ you have growing up on the street a community of youth which is 
more or less independent of all adult controls, but which is respon- 
sive to most of the influences of demoralization which abound in 
such districts. It is a community which has a real entity of its 
own, which grows and develops its own standards of conduct and 
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public opinion, and which transmits its demoralizing social heri- 
tages to the next generation of youths entirely independently of 
the social values of the larger conventional community. The spirit 
of this youthful community breeds crime and lawlessness because 
of the very way in which it has developed in the uncontrolled and 
vicious environment that. surrounds it. Its spirit and its tradition 
are transmitted irrespective of who comes into the area or who 
moves out and its social controls are embodied in a consensus of 
ideas, sentiments, attitudes, and habits which have a reality, an in- 
dependence, and a continuity that is not affected by the individual 
youths who enter into it or leave it. It is the reality and inde- 
pendence of this community which so often escapes those who are 
attempting to solve the leisure time problems of young people who 
are a part of it. 

The actual time spent on the streets by boys and young men 
takes a variety of forms. Gambling is ubiquitous and this includes, 
of course, the traditional crap-shooting and card games. The better 
organized gambling rackets, however, are also prevalent in these 
areas,—such as policy slips and other types of lotteries. Some 
types of athletics are popular in spite of the great difficulties of 
playing these games in traffic and the complaints of local residents 
about the noise and the breaking of windows. By all odds the 
most popular game of this sort in New York City is stickball and 
there is hardly a street gang that cannot boast its stickball team. 
Games are usually played for a money-pool which is made up by 
the members and friends of the team. The playing of this game 
in the streets is contrary to city ordinances and the games are often 
interrupted by policemen. 

It is inevitable that out of this street life grow the gangs and 
athletic and social clubs which are often very demoralizing in their 
effects upon their members. They serve as clearing-houses for all 
sorts of undesirable information, attitudes, and habits. It is in 
these street groups that the boy and young man acquires a feeling 
of independence, a disrespect for law and authority, an ability to 
look after himself away from home, a philosophy of fatalism and 
cynicism, and not least of all, a knowledge of the technique of 
crime serving as an invitation for him to participate in the crim- 
inal enterprises which he learns to know so well, or to attempt to 
develop criminal undertakings on his own account. Much of this 
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social contagion takes place merely through conversation on the 
streets and in the many institutions which are adjuncts of the 
streets and which serve as hangouts for local groups. 

In the promiscuous associations of the street and its local hang- 
outs the boy and young man comes into direct contact with ques- 
tionable characters, gangsters, criminals, and racketeers. He sees 
how they “got by” and begins to feel that getting caught is more 
disgraceful than the actual commission of a crime. Since these 
areas have high rates of delinquency and crime, every block has 
its stories of the men who have gone to prison and the boys on 
one New York block boast proudly that more men from that block 
have gone to Sing Sing than any other block in their local com- 
munity. Every block has its own delinquents and criminals who 
are operating and actually carrying on criminal activities success- 
fully at any given moment. Too often the boys and young men 
are personally familiar with the success of the local gangsters, 
bootleggers, and racketeers, whose shining Packard or Lincoln cars 
set a standard of conduct.and success for the whole neighborhood. 
This hero-worship in young men is practical and it measures suc- 
cess not in the idealistic terms set forth in the history books at 
school, but in material goods that can be seen and in the very real 
power that is actually wielded by the criminal and his political 
allies. 


The adjuncts of the street, which are the primary resources of 
the delinquency area for leisure of boys and young men, are the 
commercialized poolrooms, private social and athletic clubs, saloons, 
speakeasies, gambling rooms, taxi-dance halls and burlesque thea- 
ters. While some of these places are well supervised, most of them 
in delinquency areas are sources of demoralization and many of 
them are actual centers of criminal contagion. It is in such places 
that mutual excitation prepares the way for action and planning of 
crimes takes place, and this is all the result of the spending of 
leisure time, often in these areas the enforced leisure of unem- 
ployment, in ways that are demoralizing and in social situations 
that stimulate an interest in wrong-doing. 


Yet it is not to be supposed that playing pool, playing cards 
(even for money), or drinking, in themselves lead to crime. It is 
the associations and the lack of wholesome supervision or of social 
control in the places where these activities take place that are so 
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demoralizing. And this leads to the statement of another impor- 
tant point, namely, that any place which may serve as a “hang- 
out” for boys and young men in these areas is equally an adjunct 
of the streets and may be equally demoralizing, whether it be a 
candy-store, a cigar shop, a restaurant, a shoe shop, a moving 
office, a soda fountain, a bakery or any other kind of establishment 
which may serve as a congregating place. As a matter of fact, in- 
tensive studies of these areas show that many types of business 
places serve this purpose and act as foci of social contagion for 
the spread of delinquent attitudes and practices. The important 
point is that these boys and young men are thrown upon the streets 
‘and that adequate facilities for wholesome recreation are lacking. 


Another striking fact is the lack of coordination among the var- 
ious recreational agencies attempting to deal with boys and young 
men and a general failure to see the recreational needs of a given 
community as a whole. The problem resolves itself primarily into 
two phases: 


1. First, it is a problem of taking stock of the recreational fa- 
cilities for this age group that actually are in existence in a given 
local community, and which with better financial support and di- 
rection might be made to function more effectively in reaching a 
larger number of young men in crime-breeding areas. 


2. Second, it is a problem of creating and developing addi- 


tional agencies and opportunities for wholesome recreation, both 
public and private, which shall penetrate the crime-breeding areas 
and counteract and break down the demoralizing influences which 


so completely possess the members of this age-group in these areas 
at the present time. 


We have pointed out how our cities have neglected the boys 
and young men in their interstitial areas and how, as a result, they 
have reaped an unprecedented crop of crime, which with the past 
few years of extensive unemployment among young men, is not 
yet completely harvested by any means. Here is the fruitful field 
for crime prevention: through the virile and intelligent control 
of the leisure time of boys and young men. It is better to expend 
energy and thought on this problem than to spend it in catching 
and convicting our fourth offenders, important as that may be. 
It is better to spend $1,500 in a local crime prevention program 
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based on the constructive control of leisure than to spend 
$750,000 to convict one public enemy! 


The two outstanding generalizations mentioned in the earlier 
paragraphs of this statement,—namely, that the origins of crim- 
inal careers are to be found in the social reactions of childhood 
and adolescence and that the concentration of delinquents and 
criminals is to be found in typical interstitial areas which are the 
characteristic breeding places of gangs, delinquency, and crime,— 
these generalizations, we repeat, based as they are upon well- 
authenticated facts, clearly indicate the point of attack for a major 
crime-prevention program, namely, the behavior problems and so- | 
cial maladjustments of childhood and adolescence and the mal- 
functioning of social institutions in the crime-producing areas. 


The important question is: 


How may a practical program of crime prevention, which strikes 
in a basic way at underlying causes, be formulated? 


The problem is primarily one of dealing with social influences 
affecting predelinquents or potential delinquents in these areas of 
deterioration in such a way as to assure the development of whole- 
some personality and good citizenship. It involves many factors 
and many techniques, but the fundamental problem is one of syn- 
thesis of all methods which are known to be essential so as to deal 
consistently and completely with the total situation in a given de- 


linquency area. This involves an inescapable program of social 
planning which is clearly suggested by any careful sociological 
study. 


Yet criminologists, persons with legal training, educators, and 
recreational and social workers in general have failed to grasp the 
fundamental principle of crime prevention, namely, the necessity 
for a definitely organized and thoroughgoing preventive program 
in the local community from which the bulk of delinquents and 
criminals are produced. Apparently they have possessed in gen- 
eral neither the technical knowledge nor the inclination to enable 
them to promote the concentration of local responsibility, the co- 
operation of local agencies, and the integration of local services 
which are essential to such a program. 
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The gang is clearly a symptom of community disorganization.’ 
The gang, along with other personal and social factors in the in- 
terstitial (crime-producing) area, plays an important part in the 
demoralization of youth and the facilitation of delinquency and 
crime. The solution of the gang problem, however, is intimately 
and inextricably bound up with the whole question of crime pre- 
vention as applied to all factors contributing to delinquency in 
such an area. 

From our own analysis of the gang, and of juvenile delinquency 
in relation to crime, as well as upon the results of more recent 
studies by the author and by Shaw, Landesco, Shulman, Glueck, 
and others, the essential elements of a crime-prevention program 
for a local community appear to be as follows: 

I. The general purpose: to achieve a comprehensive, systematic, 
and integrated social program for the incorporation of all children 
in the delinquency area, especially all the maladjusted and those 
likely to become delinquents, into activities, groups, and organiza- 


tions providing for their leisure-time interests as well as all other 
normal needs. 


II. Means to the achievement of this purpose: 


1. Concentration of responsibility for crime prevention in the 
local delinquency area in question (a problem of community or- 
ganization). 

2. Research to procure essential facts and keep them up-to-date 
as a basis for an initial and a progressively developing crime- 
prevention program. 

3. Utilization of services of and cooperation among all preven- 
tive agencies existing in the given community (a problem of com- 
munity organization). 

4. Application of the preventive program systematically to all 
children in the delinquency area of the local community. 

5. Creation of new agencies, if necessary, to supplement existing 
social organization when and at what points definite needs are dis- 


covered which cannot be met by existing facilities (a problem of 
community organization). 


The nature of the program indicated in the above statement of 
the purpose of crime prevention seems at first glance to contain no 


*See also Thrasher, The Gang as a Symptom of Community Disor- 
ganization, Journal of Applied Sociology, XI, (1926), pp. 3-21, and John 
Landesco, Crime and the Failure of Institutions in Chicago’s Immigrant 


Areas, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIII, (1932), pp. 
238-248. 
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elements of novelty. And indeed its subsidiary techniques are the 
well-known services of the behavior and guidance clinic, the family 
caseworking agency, the recreational organization, the educational 
institution, etc. Yet such a program represents a radical departure 
from the methods of social work and community organization as 
now conceived. The elements of novelty as contemplated here, 
which hold real promise of effective crime prevention, lie in the 
direction of community reorganization (based upon research), 
rather than the proposal primarily of new methods of dealing with 
children either individually or in groups. The new approach is 
indicated in the five methods of procedure set forth above as means 
to the achievement of the general purpose of crime prevention. 
Curiously enough not one of the elements in this five-point pro- 
gram has been put into effective operation in a crime-producing 
area, except in certain exceptional instances to be noted below. 


The cardinal first step in crime prevention is concentration of 
responsibility for a definite and systematic program in a definite 
and adequate social instrumentality which will be charged with 
' crime prevention as its sole function. It is obvious that no tradi- 
tional social agency as now constituted is fitted for such a task. 
Yet it is equally clear that many existing social agencies must play 
important parts in carrying out such a program. The instrumen- 
tality, therefore, which assumes this vital community function 
must be one which lends itself readily to securing the cooperation 
of all community institutions and organizations. 


It has been suggested* that the local council of social agencies 
serving the delinquency area for which the crime-prevention pro- 
gram is being formulated should logically assume this responsibility 
since such a council is representative of most of the agencies which 
must cooperate in putting such a program into practical operation. 
This could be accomplished through the creation of a committee 
or section of the council which would employ a qualified executive 


with a small but capable staff for performing the essential crime- 
prevention functions. 


The following brief outline of a crime-prevention program for a 


*Crime Commission of New York State, Crime and the Community: 


A Study of Trends in Crime Prevention (New York: J. B. Lyon Com- 
pany, 1930). 
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local council of social agencies, based upon an actual community 
study, may be presented as an example:’ 


I. PROPOSED. ORGANIZATION OF A CITIZENSHIP SEC- 
TION OF THE X—COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 

i. To be known as citizenship section, emphasizing only positive 
aspects of the work and avoiding use of words “crime preven- 
tion” 
To be composed of representatives of various social agencies 
whose cooperation is essential to success of the program 

3. Small active executive committee to be chosen from the section 

4. Selection of qualified executive and adequate staff 


Il. EXTENT AND LOCATION OF SUCH A PROGRAM 
1. Program to concentrate on definite area or areas characterized 
by high delinquency rates 
2. First steps to be considered exploratory and experimental 
lil. FUNCTIONS OF CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM 
1. Research function 
(a) What data are necessary? 
(1) Basic census data on all families in every block in 
area in question 
(2) Recreational and other contacts of children 
(3) Data basic to detection of potential delinquents, 
from interviews and records of schools, social agen- 
cies, police courts, etc. 
(4) Data on all demoralizing influences in area 
How can such data be collected? 
(1) Family data on all cases contributed by all social 
agencies (including schools) working in area 
(2) Complete list of families with agency contacts from 
Social Service Exchange 
(3) House-to-house canvass to obtain data on families 
not represented by above 
(4) Contribution of all data by social agencies where 
a crime-prevention problem is indicated 
(5) Contribution by agencies of data on community re- 
sources and demoralizing influences 
(6) Special investigations by staff 
*As a result of the author’s studies of delinquency in a local area 
in New York City, he prepared such a crime-prevention program at the 
request of the local council of social agencies. This was presented to the 
council in the spring of 1931, but could not be developed at that time 
chiefly because of lack of funds for even a modest financing. During 
1932, however, the crime prevention program for this council was again 


taken up by Harry M. Shulman, formerly research director of the New 
York State Crime Commission. 
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2. Function of clearance and exchange 

(a) Maintenance of continuing file of basic census data on 
each social block, indicating removals of old families and 
new data on incoming families 

(b) Case file for each block containing detailed histories of 
families likely to produce delinquents and of critical 
cases being given special attention or care by staff 

(c) Continuing file on all demoralizing influences—persons, 
groups, and institutions 

The function of integrated services 

(a) Concentration upon children and young people, singly 
or in groups such as gangs, found not to be reached or 
not effectively incorporated into existing wholesome social 
structures 
(1) Children in school who have problems outside of 

schdol hours 
(2) Children not in school and unemployed, or children 
employed who have special adjustment problems 

Integration of services of varied social agencies to meet 
individual needs of individual problem children or groups 
of children (such as gangs), in which delinquency de- 


velops, the program for each case to be fitted to the needs 
of that case 


(c) In cases of failure by one agency or set of agencies, a 
new alignment of services and a new plan 
4. The casework function 


Mobilization of casework agencies for specialized and 
difficult cases 


¥. 


The function of promoting new or supplementary services or 


agencies to deal with problems which cannot be handled by 
existing facilities 


It is not at all certain that an agency representative of the local 
council of social agencies. (within which local jealousies may be 
disruptive) is the best or only instrumentality for concentrating 
responsibility for crime prevention in a local community. An effec- 
tive program of crime prevention, although limited in its scope, 
has been developed by the Bureau of Crime Prevention of the New 
York City Police Department. Under the leadership of Deputy 
Police Commissioner Henrietta Additon, a social worker of dis- 
tinction, the bureau has developed its work to high standards of 
excellence and has secured the active cooperation of practically all 


the preventive agencies of the community whose services it must 
use. 
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The police department's records of arrests of juveniles show 7,114 
in 1930 and 6,322 in 1931, a decrease of 792 or 11 per cent in the two 
years of the Crime Prevention Bureau's service. 

Its object is to cut off crime and suppress vice at their sources 
through the prevention of juvenile delinquency. This is accomplished 
through specially trained officers, men and women who study environ- 
mental factors in the various neighborhoods of the city, and become per- 
sonally acquainted with the boys and girls in those neighborhoods and 
their special needs. The bureau works with all the agencies and clubs in 
the city who deal with boys and girls under 21 years of age, and with 
other welfare and health societies which are in a position to help in 
family adjustments and provide medical care. A large recreational pro- 
gram has been developed to furnish proper leisure-time occupation.’ 

In some communities the local council of social agencies may not 
be in a position to take the initiative in organizing a crime- 
prevention program or financing it. In others, no effective local 
council may exist. In such cases it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that any agency which has a fundamental stake in crime preven- 
tion, such as a recreational group, the public school, the juvenile 
court, the police department, or a committee representing a com- 
bination of such agencies may take the initiative in developing a 
crime-prevention program in which the cooperation of all essen- 
tial agencies can be enlisted. It has been suggested* that the so- 
called “probation committees,” composed of volunteers working 
under the guidance of county probation officers in Illinois, might 
well be used as “crime-prevention committees.” A crime preven- 
tion committee, composed of officers of the Richmond Recreation 
Association, the judge of the juvenile court, and two assistant 
school superintendents, has functioned in the development of a 
crime-prevention program for that city. A committee of the 
National Probation Association® is devoting itself to a study of 
the relation between the schools and the juvenile court with the 
possibility of developing a more adequate program of crime pre- 
vention under the joint leadership of these agencies. The public 
school system in any community in the interest of the adequate 
performance of its own educational functions is in an especially 
strategic position to undertake, without fear or favor, the develop- 


"Crime Prevention in New York City, Social Hygiene News, VII. 
"Maude G. Palmer, Needed: Crime Prevention Committees, Wel- 
fare Bulletin (Illinois Department of Public Welfare), August, 1932, p. 5. 
*Under the chairmanship of Dean Justin Miller of the Law School 
of Duke University. 
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ment of a crime-prevention program which shall enlist the interest 
and cooperation of all the social agencies of the community. As 
yet school authorities have not sensed the problem in any broad 
or comprehensive way. 


We have discussed the first element in the five-point program of 
crime prevention; namely, the concentration of responsibility for 
the function of crime prevention. The second point is no less im- 
portant: that the program must be based upon social research 
rather than the superficial type of survey often employed by social 
agencies. No adequate program can be formulated or carried on 
without definite knowledge of facts regarding the children of the 
area and their problems, and the social influences which play upon 
them. With few exceptions’ social agencies do not know the 
communities to which they minister with any degree of thorough- 
ness, and unfortunately they do not ordinarily keep their records 
in such a way as to enable them to evaluate their own work effec- 
tively. They know their own methods, but they are inclined to 
be “institutionally minded” and they find difficulty in visualizing 


the community and its problems as a whole and their own proper 
functions in the larger situation.” 


The social agencies often know certain phases of their commu- 
nity backgrounds very intimately and separate agencies see one 
problem or another very vividly. The point is, however, that there 
is no synthesis of essential knowledge without genuine research 
and that there can be no adequate basis for a thoroughgoing crime- 
prevention program without knowledge which is systematic, organ- 
ized, and complete. This is particularly pertinent in dealing with 
the problem of delinquency, because it is just the child who is 
missed by the methods of’ the ordinary leisure time program, or 
who drops out of the wholesome group or institution, or who is 
shunted from one agency to another without any consistent plan 


*The Bowling Green Settlement of Lower Manhattan, New York 
City (now discontinued because of shifting population), presents a strik- 
ing exception. This institution maintained a remarkable research de- 
partment which was in possession of up-to-date data on all families in 
its area and on its relations to them at any given moment. 

*See Frederic M. Thrasher, The Boys’ Club Study of New York 
University and other articles in special issue of The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, September, 1932, dealing with the problem of social 
research as related to the evaluation of the work of institutions. 
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for his adjustment or attempt at follow-up, who so often is the 
predelinquent or the candidate for a criminal career. 

In one area of the lower west side of Manhattan in New York City, 
recreational workers connected with Greenwich House, a social settle- 
ment noted for its innovations in dealing with young people, came to 
believe that the “tough” boys were not utilizing the facilities of the settle- 
ment. This was corroborated by an important piece of research into the 
social changes of the area, which was under way at the time. As a re- 
sult, during 1931 and 1932 there was formulated and put into operation 
a block-recreation plan whose basic purpose was to develop wholesome 
spare-time activities in every block under adequate leadership by means 
of the establishment of block clubrooms and associated activities.» This 
project as it has grown has developed records on all families in each of 
the blocks where clubrooms have been established. The program is 
designed to reach the potential delinquents in each block in a systematic 
way and is in effect a crime-prevention program, although it does not 
include all the essential points enumerated above. It necessarily depends, 
however, for its ultimate success upon data provided by continuing and 
systematic social research. 

The third point in the crime-prevention program involves the 
integration of services of all appropriate agencies with reference 
to each individual case involving a child, a family, or a gang, and 
with reference to controlling every demoralizing influence in the 
local community. This is well exemplified in the work of the 
Crime Prevention Bureau of New York City, which utilizes every 
resource of the community in preparing and carrying out its plan 
to meet the requirements of each individual case. 

The fourth point involves the application of the preventive pro- 
gram systematically to all children in the delinquency area of the 
local community. At the present writing no crime-prevention 
agency has been able to carry out this procedure. Yet it is an 
essential element in any program of effective crime prevention and 
it is a relatively simple matter when once the problem is under- 
stood and an adequate crime-prevention agency is established. It 
is assumed that the delinquency area, which breeds crime, has been 
definitely delimited.* This at once reduces the size of the juvenile 
population which must be dealt with by excluding the non- 


1This project was sponsored by the Council of Lower West Side 
Social Agencies, of which the author is chairman, through its recreation 
committee. 

®The methods of delimiting delinquency areas have already been 
well established by the work of Clifford R. Shaw and others. 
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delinquency areas. Delinquency areas are usually districts of con- 
gested population with high ratios of children in the general popu- 
lation. The problem now becomes one of sifting out those cases 
which we have called “predelinquents,” that is, children who by 
virtue of behavior problems already manifested or conditions in 
their biological or social backgrounds are likely to become delin- 
quents. Truants from school and very young delinquents, adoles- 
cents who are first offenders, children with a record of delinquency 
in their immediate families, children living in blocks with ex- 
cessively high delinquency rates, non-delinquents associated with 
delinquent gangs, are cases in point. Wéith the development of 
research and the availability of numerous records bearing upon 
the beginnings of criminal careers, we shall eventually possess 
definite indices which will enable us to predict with some degree 
of precision what children are most likely to become delinquents.” 
At present, we are in possession of sufficient knowledge to en- 
able us to bring a crime-prevention program within the limits 
of practicability by the process of sifting indicated above and the 
concentration of effort upon critical cases. When we say that 
our program must be applied systematically to all children in 
the delinquency area, we mean that all children must be con- 
sidered in the sifting process which will rule out the majority— 
those who are functioning within an adequate social framework 
—and leave a considerable residuum of potential criminals whose 
problems must be dealt with. The emphasis here is upon a sys- 
tematic approach to the problem which foregoes the hit-or-miss 
procedure of the average agency of the so-called character- 
building type and pursues a method designed to catch all the 
potential delinquents in the area and especially to forestall the 
overlooking of any critical cases. 

The final procedure in the five-point program for the prevention 
of crime is the creation of new agencies where existing facilities 
are demonstrated to be inadequate by research based on special 
investigation and experience. 

The possibility of such a basic program of crime prevention be- 
comes more sure as the logic of the gang problem and of crime 
becomes more inescapable. Social planning becomes more and 


*The methods worked out by Glueck and by Burgess and Tibbets 
in predicting the violation of parole give promise in this direction. 
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more inevitable as pragmatic tests are applied to our present dis- 
organized social structure. There is no panacea for the solution 
of the gang problem and its related problem of crime. The mar- 
ket for crime must be considered as well as the supply of criminals, 
and this is still another problem. In dealing with the gangster and 
the criminal we have spent far too much thought and money upon 
how to repress the finished product of the delinquent career. 
Economy demands that the emphasis be shifted to the problem of 
prevention which attacks the roots of crime in those areas of the 
community which are known to be crime-breeding centers. 
Important progress in the prevention of disease and the promo- 
tion of public health has come about as the result of various health 
(disease-prevention) demonstrations such as the social unit ex- 
periment in Cincinnati, Ohio, and other health demonstrations 
financed by contributions from foundations and public-spirited citi- 
zens. Similarly, the time is ripe for adequately financed citizen- 
ship (crime-prevention) demonstrations which shall be carried on 
experimentally over a period of years in various parts of the coun- 
try. Thus principles of crime prevention can be established and 


the resulting prophylaxis for crime can be more widely applied by 
public and private agencies. 





Il. YOUTH AND THE COMMUNITY 


The Child and the Law 


HERBERT G. COCHRAN 
Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Norfolk, Virginia 


= the gazer who can look with clear vision towards the world’s 
horizon today, it is obvious that civilization has struck its 
tents and is on the march. The tribes of men are trekking; the peo- 
ples of the earth are on the move in quest of greener pastures and 
more fertile fields of human endeavor that may yield a richer har- 
vest of human happiness and a more diffused and widespread social 
and economic welfare, a better social order and a higher civiliza- 
tion. Whether this march is to be a far trek from the present site of 
civilizations’ tents and habitations or merely a move to greener and 
more fertile fields along its present streams and groves lies en- 
shrouded in the impenetrable mists which hide the future from our 
ken. But clearly the spirit of a great change has played upon the 
soul of the peoples of the earth and aroused them to the quest of 
a new adventure to push forward the boundaries of freedom for 


mankind and of social and economic well-being for the sons of 
men. 


It is a march of the spirit of which I speak; but it has its ana- 
logue in the actual wanderings of the tribes of men for long cen- 
turies in Europe and in Asia. And in these past centuries the 
history of peoples and of civilization itself has been determined by 
great migrations of people—in Greece, in ancient Italy, and more 
recently in western Europe, as in the case of the Norsemen. Both 
in these migrations of people and in this present march of civili- 
zation the economic urge has played a major part. Perhaps, after 
all, this recent thing we are wont to call “the depression,” despite 
all its tragedies of physical, mental and emotional suffering, may 
prove to be not without some spiritual value of deep import—if it 
makes us think more profoundly, and plan more wisely for human 
welfare and the building of a better social order. You may infer 
that I am a believer in democracy—by whatever name you call 
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it, whether capitalistic, socialistic or communistic, for I apprehend 
that no matter how low democracy may sink, it always carries, 
implicitly at least, within its heart the elements of its own spiritual 
regeneration—a truth which does not hold with any other form 
of human government. 


I have a deep-seated admiration for the way in which millions of 
the American people have “taken it on the chin” during this de- 
pression. Students and observers have at times been wont to 
question the stability of our people, to think that we are lacking, 
perhaps, in some of the staying qualities which the British people 
have. But in the last two or three years our people have certainly 
shown that we have social and political stability. 


And this nation—this democracy—is highly fortunate that its 
government is, in this hour, under the administration of leaders 
who have a real conception of the principles and objectives of social 
welfare for all the people, and that its President is displaying a 
high order of statesmanship and that he is endowed with political 
genius for effecting his program for a more abundant life. As 
Heywood Broun has pointed out, this nation will be very fortunate 
if it has the intelligence to accept the leadership of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—the alternative to which, he suggests, will all too prob- 
ably be another form of leadership, accompanied by the clattering 
of the tumbrils in the streets—reference being to the deathcarts 
which carried so many to bloody extinction in the French 
Revolution. 


The New Generation 


But I am to speak of the welfare of children, of the young- 
er generation in whose hands the future lies. And if, as one 
of the results of this moving of the spirit of change upon the minds 
and hearts of men, comes a more intelligent and a more socially 
conceived program for conserving their welfare, the experiences 
- of the recent years through which we have passed will not have 
been without avail. For it is necessary to take soundings and to 
chart our course anew on this ship of human endeavor if we are to 
arrive at the haven of our desire. 


Civilization advances on the feet of its children. We can only 
hope to build a better social order through the development of the 
minds and characters of each new generation. There are some 
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45,000,000 children in this nation today. And on their proper 
growth and training our whole future as a people depends. “The 
child is father of the man,” as Wordsworth profoundly observed. 
And, as Jean Paul Richter has said, “The clue of our destiny, wan- 
der where we will, lies at the foot of the cradle.” “Boys will be 
boys” is sometimes thoughtlessly said; and we often forget to add, 
“Boys will be men.” 

Of the nation’s 45,000,000 children, some 35,000,000 are rea- 
sonably normal. The remaining 10,000,000 present social prob- 
lems of one sort or another—a dangerously large proportion. Of 
this 10,000,000 more than 6,000,000 are improperly nourished; 
1,000,000 have defective speech, another million have weak or 
damaged hearts; 675,000 present misconduct or behavior problems; 
45,000 are mentally retarded; 382,000 are tuberculous; 342,000 
have impaired hearing; 18,000 are totally deaf; 300,000 are crip- 
pled; 50,000 are partially blind; 14,000 are wholly blind; 500,000 
are dependent, 200,000 are every year delinquent, that is, brought 
into court for violations of the law. Obviously the determined 
marshalling of all the constructive forces of society is necessary 
if we are to deal successfully with the problems which these 
10,000,000 children present. One of the prime functions of 
government is to conserve the public welfare; and the protection 
and training of children is a basic obligation. The )oung must be 
: protected from evil, vicious and anti-social influences which con- 
tribute so powerfully to delinquency and crime. 

The function of the law is, or ought to be, largely one of pro- 
tection and of prevention. The hey-day of racketeering and crim- 
inal activities in this country is not the time to encourage or to 
take lightly the menace and threats which such rackets and crim- 
inal activities present to our public order and our social welfare. 

The annual cost of crime is more than the combined amount 
spent for our schools, our social agencies and our churches. The 
hope of the future lies in more effort toward the development of 
schools, social agencies and the church, which by their protective 
and constructive work can contribute powerfully to decrease our 


tremendous volume of crime with its attendant economic and social 
wastage. 


Delinquency Areas 
Delinquency flourishes where religious influences are weak, 
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where churches have no adequate social program, where schools 
are inadequate, where poor social standards prevail, where home 
control and home ties are weak and home life is disintegrated, 
where poverty and unemployment are prevalent, where houses 
are mean, bare and poor, where wholesome recreation and play 
are lacking, where disreputable dance halls, houses of ill fame, 
bootlegging joints, gambling dens, transient lodging houses, tough 
pool rooms and loafing places of various kinds exist, peopled by 
those who infest and frequent such places. And the widespread 
recent development, in stores and other places throughout the 
city, of slot machines, small pool tables and other gambling devices 
is producing at present in Norfolk, the city with which I am most 
familiar, a very pernicious effect on many of our youth. Such are 
some of the causes and some of the breeding grounds of delin- 
quency and crime. 


The character of the different localities in our cities has much 
to do with the prevalence of crime and delinquency. In Norfolk 
in one of the best residential districts, where social influences are 
good and breeding places of crime do not flourish, the ratio of 
white boys who have annually been in the juvenile court for delin- 
quency, in proportion to the number of boys in that part of the 
city, is 1 to 160—that is, in that part of the city only one out of 
every 160 boys has been charged with delinquency. In another 
good residential community the proportion is 1 to 115. In one of - 
the less desirable sections of the city, where such breeding grounds 
of crime are in evidence, the proportion of white boys in the court 
to the total number of boys in the section is 1 to 13. And in an- 
other such undesirable section the proportion is 1 to 24. 

The communities in which our children live must be kept clean 
of contaminating conditions which breed moral poison and fur- 
nish examples of violation of law and bad conduct patterns, if 
these children are to grow up to clean, healthy, good citizenship. 
These conditions of bad environment are a most prolific cause of 
delinquency and crime. 

We have come to realize the value of prevention in the science 
of medicine, which, by discovering the causes of diseases and ap- 
plying preventive measures, has to a large extent done away with 
many of the great plagues of disease, such as smallpox, yellow 
fever, bubonic plague, and even typhoid fever and malaria. The 
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law has lagged behind medicine in the application of preventive 
measures in dealing with delinquency and crime. But it is just as 
logical to eradicate the cause of such social diseases as delinquency 
and crime, as it is to eradicate the cause of physical diseases; and 
as effective and beneficent results attend the application of pre- 
ventive measures in criminal jurisprudence as in medicine. In- 
deed, I believe that nothing more effective could be done in public 
education for modern methods in criminal jurisprudence, than to 
make prevention of delinquency and crime the watch word and the 
objective. We must harness together all our constructive social 
forces for a united drive to a common objective. 


Causes of Delinquency 


Discovering and pointing out causes of delinquency and crime 
in individual cases is complicated, because it is often difficult to 
ascertain over a considerable period of time precisely what influ- 
ences made the individual what he is, and also because there are 
generally many causes for the delinquency of that individual. 
These causes are frequently intertwined and interrelated, but stu- 
dents and administrators in this field have been able to isolate some 
of them. Time permits us to deal only briefly with them. In my 


own experience I have found the following causes important and 
frequent: 


1. The home and parents—of course, I mean unsatisfactory 
ones. 


Truancy from school. 
Loafing in public places. 
Frequenting undesirable places. 


Child labor. 
Gangs. 


Undesirable reading—magazines and crime news. 
Moving pictures. 
Mental and emotional defects. 


1. The home and parents. Of all our social institutions or 
agencies, none can hope to be so immediately and universally ef- 
fective as a good home with intelligent parents. And I know of 
no greater cause to which the church and our other agencies of 
education and training of adults could devote themselves than to a 
statesmanlike, far-flung and continuing program, a crusade if you 
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will, for the rehabilitation and strengthening of the American 
home. One of our vital needs is the education of parents in the 
understanding of children and the problems they present. Much 
could be done with proper organization and emphasis through 
child study classes taken seriously. 

We have millions of devoted and intelligent parents who pro- 
vide splendid homes and splendid examples for their children—per- 
haps more than we have ever had before. But, on the other hand, 
the lack of intelligent and devoted training of children, due to con- 
ditions today, is more disastrous than ever before. and the need 
for effective social control more necessary, if the child is to become 
a useful citizen rather than a social failure, a delinquent or a 
criminal. 

In every society the task of securing compliance with accepted 
behavior standards by succeeding generations has been a serious one. 
On such compliance the stability and continuance of society to a 
very large degree depend. Delinquents and criminals are those 
who have failed so to adjust their behavior. If the individual is 
normal mentally, such behavior indicates that his social environ- 
ment has failed to present acceptable standards to him in a con- 
vincing manner. The responsibility for success or failure in this 
matter rests first and foremost on the home, which has been among 
all peoples the chief institution for maintaining social control. 
When the home fails to develop proper behavior attitudes and 
standards in the child, the result is constant maladjustment, first in 
the home and then in social contacts outside of the home; and 
these maladjustments, unless corrected, furnish permanent sources 
of delinquency and later of adult crime. 


The home as an institution for the formation and control of 
social standards and conduct has failed to develop apace with the 
rapid and tremendous changes in our social life which have taken 
place in the last generation or two. Formerly, the home was to a 
large extent the real social and industrial center of the life of its 
members. Much of what was used and consumed in the home 
was produced there by members of the family. Today, with our 
increased industrialization and urbanization, nearly everything 
used and worn in the home is produced, and even prepared for 
consumption, elsewhere, by others. Members of the family for- 


merly spent much of their time in the home. Today more and 
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more time is spent outside; often both parents and even the chil- 
dren are away most of the day and all too frequently a consider- 
able part of the night, at work or seeking pleasure. In such homes 
parental control and influence has vastly decreased. This is true 
to a considerable degree even in the better homes. It is more true 
where dire poverty, excessive overcrowding, and immorality pre- 
vail, and where parents do not even make intelligent effort to in- 
culcate proper behavior standards. The large number of homes 
broken by desertion where the mother is employed and the children 
left alone to get into mischief on the streets, adds greatly to the 
number of homes without effective social control. 


This job of being a parent is far more important than many 
parents realize, and their failure to assume responsibility, to know 
where their children are and what they are doing results in unlaw- 
ful conduct, conflict with the law, and various forms of avoidable 
difficulty. Certainly many parents, both fathers and mothers, 
should be summoned by some clarion call of duty to a firmer, 
wiser and more constant control of their children. 


My experience in the juvenile court indicates that in an over- 
whelming proportion of, cases the home is directly or indirectlv 
responsible for the child’s difficulty. This is probably true in some 
90 per cent of the cases in court. It is only rarely that a child be- 
comes delinquent where the home is good, and intelligent parents 
make a real effort to exercise control and discipline. It is note- 
worthy, too, that more than 80 per cent of delinquent and unlaw- 
ful acts are committed by children at places other than their homes. 
It is when the child is allowed to run loose in the city streets and 
particularly in the downtown sections that he begins to steal, to 
associate with improper companions, to become incorrigible and to 


succumb to temptations which the streets and public places so 
richly provide. 


2. Truancy. Truancy is all too frequently the first step in a 
career of delinquency. Doubtless the too great rigidity of the 
school curriculum is responsible for much unwillingness to go to 
school—but that is another problem. And while compulsory edu- 
cation laws, school truant officers, and visiting teachers have done 
much to decrease truancy, it is unfortunately still all too prevalent. 
The very fact of absence when a child knows he should be in 
school has an undesirable psychological effect. 
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The child who is a truant from school, his whereabouts generally 
unknown to his parents or anyone else having control over him, 
goes where he will, and often wandering about the streets, he finds 
undesirable associates and begins to steal from the Five and Ten 
Cent Store. And though many quickly learn the knack of re- 
turning home on schedule, still the child may fear punishment, and 
so he may run away or stay out until late at night, and then sleep 
under the house or in some vacant house, or a parked automobile 
or what have you. He may steal away for days at a time, and 
perhaps steal food or money or something he can sell to get 


food. 


The net result is that he ceases to respond to either parental or 
school authority, becomes defiant, lawless and a thief. The next 
step is often store-breaking, either to satisfy his hunger or to obtain 
something which he may sell, and soon he begins to carry firearms 
with which to protect himself if detected. If his truancy is discov- 
ered and stopped early, in most cases it is easy to deal with. Stricter 
supervision on the part of the school authorities over children not 
in school, and better development of visiting teacher work might 
save many children from becoming delinquents and criminals. 
Statistics seem to indicate that fifty to sixty per cent of delinquents 
and criminals have had school truancy records. 


3. Loafing in public places. Far too many boys are allowed to 
idle on street corners and other public places. Loafing about drug 
stores in various sections of the city has, in Norfolk, been a fre- 
quent cause of delinquency. The fault lies generally not with 
the proprietors of those places but the associates the boys make 
there. The devil still finds work for idle hands to do. These 
loafing crowds begin to use filthy and obscene language, make un- 
pleasant or offensive remarks to passing women, begin to gamble 
and drink, and in some cases to assist bootleggers in the sale of 
liquor. Slot machines are a fascination and a prolific cause of 
trouble. Stealing automobiles is one way of getting a ride. One 
such group formed a plan to get money by holding up a store. 
After making the plan they stole an automobile and went just over 
the line into North Carolina, held up a store and shot the store- 
keeper. These boys were sentenced in the State of North Caro- 
lina, one to twenty-eight years in the penitentiary, one to twenty 
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years, and the third to eighteen years. One of the boys was under 
eighteen years, another was nineteen. 


While I have never compiled any definite figures, my guess 
would be that 80 to 90 per cent of the boys who appear in my 
court have been loafing in public places to a greater or less 
extent. 


4. Frequenting undesirable places. There are various places 
in our cities which I often think of as foci of moral infection. We 
used to have trouble in Norfolk with milk delivery stations where 
boys would go and hang about until two and three o'clock in the 
morning, when the drivers of the milk wagons start out on their 
routes. These boys would then be taken by the drivers to help 
make deliveries, finishing at six or seven o'clock in the morning. 
The boys were up all night or had only such sleep as they could get 
in the hay or in delivery trucks. Poor work at school followed the 
next day, or truancy, or staying away from home and loafing about 
downtown. That situation has been almost entirely corrected, part- 
ly by requests to owners or operators of dairy stations, not to allow 
employees to employ these boys. Where necessary, drivers or em- 
ployers were dealt with on charges of contributory delinquency 
and sentenced by fines and in one or two cases by prison farm 
commitments. Thus persistence on the part of the juvenile court 
and police authorities practically wiped out a very troublesome 
cause of delinquency. Some pool rooms and most public dance 
halls and other places will occur to you as places which may be 
foci of moral infection. Bootlegging joints, sometimes run under 
the guise of soft drink establishments or pretended cafes, are other 
such places. A few years ago a moving picture theatre in Norfolk 
was apparently a hangout place for bad boys of various types. 
Practically every colored boy whom I put on probation was or- 
dered as a condition of his probation not to go to or be about the 
vicinity of this theatre. There was another theatre—both are gone 
now—which seemed to have a very undesirable influence on boys, 
partly perhaps because of the associates they picked up, but ap- 
parently even more because of the type of picture shown there. 


5. Child labor. I am not speaking here of work in mills and 
factories and such places with their tragic train of physical and 
other ills, but more particularly of what may be called street trades. 
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Boys who work on the streets, such as newsboys and telegraph and 
messenger boys, get into difficulties and, as a result, into court far 
more frequently than they would if not so employed. A great many 
of these boys come from poor or broken homes, so that home con- 
ditions doubtless have something to do with the situation, but their 
freedom on the city streets and the lack of controlling and restrain- 
ing influences in such employment (often despite the best efforts of 
their employers) doubtless have much to do with their trouble. 
They frequently begin to gamble and to go to improper places for 
entertainment, and often go from that to stealing and disorderly 
conduct. I believe that it would be a wise thing if no boy under 
eighteen were employed in street trades. 


6. Gangs. Though there are few if any gangs in Norfolk in 
the more sinister sense of the word, association of boys having de- 
linquent tendencies with each other or with boys who have not yet 
developed such tendencies, is a frequent cause of misbehavior. 
Boys frequently indulge in unlawful conduct in such groups when, 
if alone, they would not do so. This is often true in the cases of 
stealing from stores, stealing automobiles, destruction of property, 
especially by breaking windows and stealing plumbing fixtures 
from vacant houses. Here again, parents, by the exercise of closer 
control over the whereabouts of their children and the associations 
they make, could prevent many such episodes. 


In a great many of these cases I forbid children to associate with 
each other and request the parents to see that they do not. It is 
better still, of course, to change the boy’s activities with the help 
of the Boy Scouts or the boys’ club or get him interested in some 
vocational activity which may be useful to him later. 


7. Undesirable reading. Boys do a vast and alarming amount 
of reading of undesirable publications. In recent years a veritable 
flood of undesirable literature fills the newsstands—a stream of 
corrupting influence pouring into the minds of our youth. Large 
numbers of boys in public schools read more of such blood and 
thunder, salacious, insidious, cheap and undesirable magazines than 
anything else. Many school teachers have abundant evidence of 
this. The effect is perhaps difficult to determine, but it can hardly 
be other than undesirable, and often extremely harmful. Certain 
portions of our daily press, especially the “yellow” and “pink” 
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sheets, through the glaring portrayal of dangerous and revolting 
crime, are unquestionably responsible for attempts of young read- 
ers to imitate the exploits therein detailed. I recall one quite 
clever boy of fifteen who had committed several daring thefts and 
burglaries, some of them with the aid of firearms and the pro- 
tection of rubber gloves against finger prints. After his last ex- 
ploit the lad made his getaway before he could be arrested, and a 
few weeks later was arrested in Chicago while engaged in a sim- 
ilar exploit. He told me after he was brought back that he had 
learned how to pull these jobs by reading in the daily papers the 
details of the criminal activities of Richard Reese Whittemore, a 
notorious bandit and murderer who was executed a few years ago 
in Baltimore. A recent number of “The Minnesota Prison Mir- 
ror” published by the convicts in the Minnesota State Penitentiary, 
contains the following: 


“The newspaper of today is the chief disseminator of informa- 
tion on criminal matters. It’s the thief’s text book and every rob- 
bery it details is a new lesson to him.” 

8. Moving pictures. Recent months have seen some study 
given to the effect of motion pictures on the eleven million chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age who see them weekly. You may 
have read Henry J. Forman’s recent book “Our Movie-Made Chil- 
dren.” Undesirable portrayal of sex, and of delinquent and crim- 
inal conduct is unquestionably seen on the screen. The Motion 
Picture Research Council has recently given to the public under 
the title “A School of Crime” some ideas of criminal technique 
which boys in reformatories and young men in jails have said they 
learned from the movies: 

1. How to open a safe by the “feel” of the dial. 

2. How to enter a store by forcing lock with crowbar and 

screwdriver. 

How to cut burglar alarm wires in advance during the day. 
How to take a door off its hinges to force way into an 
apartment. 

How to break a window noiselessly for forcing way into 
store or house to be burglarized, by pasting flypaper on the 
window before breaking it. 
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6. How to use brace and bit to drill a lock out for forcing en- 

trance into a store. 

7. How to use glass-cutter to cut glass away so window lock 

can be opened. 

8. How to open or close a lock with a pair of tweezers. 

9. How to force the door of an automobile with a piece of pipe. 

10. How to rent an apartment for gang hang-out. 
11. How to use gloves in burglary, leaving no finger prints. 

The Council has also reported that so called “movie children” 
(that is, children who go often to the movies) average lower in 
deportment and school work, are less cooperative, less self- 
controlled, more deceptive, less emotionally stable, and more 
restless in sleep; that the big movie themes are crime and sex, 
which made up nearly three-fourths of all picture themes in the 
year 1930; that these subjects were followed, in order of fre- 
quency, by mystery and war pictures largely concerned with 
crime and violence. 

I recall a case last winter which gives a striking example of this 
moving picture influence. A seven year old colored boy, dressed 
in a sweater, once white, reaching almost to his knees, came into 
court with four or five other boys for stealing coal. These boys 
had pried off a board from the back of a coal and wood house, and 
when the owner discovered the loss most of her half ton of coal 
was gone. With carts, buckets, and with bags the boys had been 
carrying away her coal and selling it. I asked this seven year old 
boy what he did with the coal he had stolen. He replied: “I sold 
it. I would go to a lady’s house and say, ‘Lady, don’t you want to 
buy some coal cheap?” ” “What did you do with the money you 
got from selling the coal?” I asked him. “I went to the movies,” 
he replied, ““And what did you see at the movies?” Said he: “I saw 
a gangster picture.” Could there be a more perfect illustration—a 
seven year old boy breaks in and steals, finds persons in the com- 
munity who will buy his stolen goods, and uses the proceeds to see 
in the movies how the “big shots” do the job. 


9. Mental and emotional defects. The causes of delinquency 
and crime are often complicated by mental or emotional defect, 
which may be a primary or controlling cause of conduct. One of 
our greatest needs today is for child guidance clinics to deal with 
such children as well as to educate parents. No more important 
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contribution to this whole field will be made than that which a 
more highly developed and more wide-spread psychiatric service 
can render. Every community and perhaps every school system 
ought to have adequate service of this nature. 


I should like to close on a note which I hope may be one of en- 
couragement, perhaps of inspiration, to those of you who are 
laboring in this very important field of human welfare. I am a 
great believer in the high importance of the work in which you 
are engaged. I like to think of those who are endeavoring to pre- 
serve and hand down some of the finer values of life as “torch- 
bearers.” You know in the classic days of Greece, the finest 
youths were selected to bear in procession to the altars of the gods 
the torches lighted with the sacred fire. Ought not you who have 
the privilege of such a calling to be “torch-bearers” to our time? 
Havelock Ellis has nobly said: 

“All that we are, and all that we possess in civilization, we owe 
to the everlasting aspiration and struggle of Mankind before us, 
and to slow accumulation of knowledge and art, on the topmost 
level of which we now stand. Our immense debt to Mankind in 
the past can only be repaid to Mankind in the future. It is our 
privilege, if we do not regard it as our duty, to pass on in ever 
finer shapes, the great traditions which have been handed to us.” 

And he continues: 


“Fill and temper your life and your service of ministering to man- 
kind with love and virtue—love for your fellow man, and virtue 
for yourself. And by love I would suggest not Freud's libido and 
its sublimations, but an all-pervading love of your fellow-man, 
that love which Dante celebrated as one with the force that moves 
the stars. And by virtue, I mean no namby-pamby convention 
of ‘goodness,’ but rather the sort of virtue which Nietzsche pro- 
claimed, free from all ‘moralic acid,’ the old heroic ‘virtue,’ firm 
in the discipline of self-control”—-and thereby strong in the 
strength to influence others for good and lead them to lives of 
usefulness. Such is the love and such the virtue we need today. 

The highest hope I can voice for you and the greatest success 
I can wish for you is that you may “tread triumphantly the very 
courts of God” as you go forth to serve. And I wish you God- 
speed in the high emprise of your ministry of service to the chil- 
dren of men. We need idealism and we need to dream—“Who 
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dreams shall live—and if we do not dream we shall build no tem- 
ple into time.” And having dreamed and having caught the vision, 
we must translate it into action. 











Next Steps in Juvenile Courts 


and Probation 


CHARLES W. HOFFMAN 
Judge, Court of Domestic Relations, Cincinnati, Ohio 


t kae Harvard Crime Survey has recently published its first 
volume in respect to crime and criminals. It is in fact the 
report of a survey of the Boston Juvenile Court as well as of the 
Judge Baker Foundation, under the title of “One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents” by Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck. 
The report states that of 1000 cases during the period from 1917 
to 1922 sent to Dr. Healy and Dr. Bronner of the Judge Baker 
Foundation for diagnosis and recommendations for treatment and 
then returned to the jurisdiction of Judge Cabot of the juvenile 
court for disposition, 88.2 per cent were not prevented from 
entering criminal careers but persisted in committing anti-social 
and criminal acts for a five year period after final disposition. 

If we include in the remaining 11.8 per cent those who died 
or were not found, it might be inferred that there was practically 
a total failure on the part of the court and clinic to accomplish 
anything worth while in the handling of juvenile delinquents. 
Any inference of this kind, however, is unwarranted on the part 
especially of any one who has ever had close and personal con- 
tacts with juvenile court work, or who has any comprehension of 
the place and function of the juvenile court among our social 
service and child caring agencies. 


Because of a survey, whose deductions cannot in any way be 
considered conclusive, it cannot be held that Judge Cabot’s court 
and the clinic did not accomplish and are not now accomplishing 
under Judge Cabot’s successor a beneficent and scientific piece of 
work in behalf of unfortunate and misguided children. - 

During the five years mentioned in the report Judge Cabot 
handled thousands of children in addition to the 1000 examined 
by the clinic. This was in the years from 1917 to 1922. He 
handled additional thousands during subsequent years and no one 
will be able to estimate what good was achieved in these years; 
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and all this with inadequate facilities, by way of probation and 
otherwise, that handicapped the work both of the court and the 
clinic. Judge Cabot accomplished much, too, in view of the fact 
that parts of the old and antiquated legal procedure were imposed 
on his court, and all other juvenile courts of Boston, making it 
impossible in many cases to deal with the children effectively. How 
can a court function efficiently if the judge is compelled by law to 
say to a child: “If you don’t like what I recommend or do, you 
have the right to appeal and have another judge tell you what to 
do.” Well might a father be compelled to tell his child that if he 
did not care to be advised and disciplined by him he could go to 
his mother, or to some third party who knew nothing about him or 
his social or mental status. The court might even truthfully advise 


the delinquent that in all probability the appellate court would 
release him. 


There is apparently a significant omission in the Glueck report. 
It fails to state the final status of the 1000 delinquents. Are they 
anti-social or have a certain percentage become law abiding citi- 
zens? Reform and the redirection of behavior sometimes comes 
only with the passing of months or of years. Multitudes of de- 
linquents finally come through and live out their days in peace. 
Were all the 1000 or the 88.2 per cent finally lost? 


Whatever the final answer of the Glueck report may be it is 
certain that all children in Judge Cabot’s court and in many other 
courts since 1917 have been saved from the horror and stigma of a 
criminal trial insofar as the judges were enabled under the law to 
prevent a trial. The results of such a procedure regardless of other 
considerations have humanitarian and social values. 


Juvenile Court Procedure Not in Effect 


The juvenile court as yet has not been given a fair trial on the 
lines of procedure or experimentation in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of so called “offending” and delinquent children. Children 
have in fact been tried as ordinary offenders or misdemeanants in 
police and criminal courts operating under the legal designation of 
juvenile courts. Therefore when it is alleged that the juvenile 
courts have been a terrific waste of time and money and effort, 
such an indictment is not well taken. At no time has the court 
had absolute freedom such as the law implies in the disposition and 
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treatment of delinquents. It has labored under the restraints of 
public sentiment and adverse criticism especially in cases in which 
a felony or a more or less serious offense has been committed. It 
has been forced to attempt the reconditioning of the behavior of 
delinquents, not under normal social conditions, but within a situ- 
ation of delinquency and crime, an almost impossible achievement. 
The term “court” itself with its connotations of authority and 
force has handicapped judges, probation officers and even the clinics 
in their efforts to secure that which is indispensable in the treat- 
ment of conduct disorders; viz, the confidence of the delinquent, 
his parents and his friends. Recent reports clearly reveal that in 
hundreds of jurisdictions, the court has no probation officers. In 
other jurisdictions, equally numerous, one or two probation officers 
have been appointed with no experience or qualifications whatever 
for the handling of children’s cases. 


Furthermore the reports of the U. S. Children’s Bureau disclose 
that for years past, in fact from the very beginning of the juvenile 
court era, thousands of jurisdictions have totally ignored the juven- 
ile court theory and practice and tried children on the lines of a 
procedure but little different, if any, from that of the ordinary 
police and criminal courts, all of which should not be charged up 
to the juvenile court as an institution. 


In Boston there are seven juvenile courts exclusive, I understand, 
of Judge Cabot’s court, that in operation are really police courts, 
holding that a child from the age of seven to fourteen is prima 
facie responsible and thereafter wholly responsible. The principle 
of malice and intent on the part of children seems to be recognized 
and adopted as the basis of the procedure. In Boston there have 
been delinquents who have been on probation and under the juris- 
diction of two or more different courts and probation officers at 
the same time. The juvenile court has not failed in its purpose, it 
is the unauthorized and extra legal administration of the juvenile 
court law that has failed to save children from entering criminal 
careers. The situation is not peculiar to Boston. There is a gen- 
eral disregard of the rights of children in juvenile courts. In some 
states the juvenile court law is held for naught and few courts are 
organized. One state of considerable population has but two juve- 
nile courts, located respectively in the two largest cities. There are 
wide areas in many states in which the juvenile court is not known. 
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In a recent case in a western city in which a fourteen year old 
boy was being tried for murder, the lawyer for the boy earnestly 
requested that the case be transferred to the juvenile court. The 
court finally yielded with the statement: “The request is granted, 
the case is now in the juvenile court, the lawyers will proceed with 
the impaneling of the jury.” In this particular state a child cannot 
reach the juvenile court except by transfer from the criminal court. 

It may be conceded that in the past three decades there has been 
a tremendous loss of childhood and adolescent youth, due to the 
fact that the place of the juvenile court in our political and social 
system has not been definitely understood by the public and by 
those responsible for its administration. 

* The Philosophy of the Juvenile Court 

In theory the basic philosophy of the court has been that of 
giving aid, protection and care to dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren. In practice its function all too frequently if not almost in- 
variably is that of administering punitive justice. It is only when 
cases are heard unofficially and the punitive factor submerged that 
children are cared for and treated on any constructive basis. 

It is today recognized by the law as enacted in every state in the 
Union, with one exception, that children must be handled by some 
constructive method that has no relationship whatever to the crim- 
inal courts or the criminal law. 

One of the points of the Children’s Charter endorsed by the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection pledges: 
“For every child who is in conflict with society, the right to be 
dealt with intelligently as society's charge, not society’s outcast; 
with the home, the school, the church, the court and the institution, 
when needed, shaped to return him, whenever possible, to the nor- 
mal stream of life.” 

It may be observed that in this pledge the court was mentioned 
as one of the institutions organized to return the delinquent to the 
normal stream of life. In fact it is implied in this pledge that the 
function of a court for juveniles is in no way to be distinguished 
from that of the home, the school, the church and other child 
welfare institutions. 

The juvenile court is one of the instrumentalities provided by 
law for the purpose of intelligently caring for delinquent children 
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as society’s charges and not as criminals. The theory of the court, 
even when clearly embodied in the law has not found its true ex- 
pression in the administration of a great majority of the courts 
throughout the country. 


In the field of the diagnosis and treatment of delinquency there 
has been a complete and direct reversal of both legal and cultural 
concepts due to the obvious failure of the criminal procedure to 
protect children and to the accumulation of scientific evidence and 
data to the effect that “a child does not possess malice and intent 
in the meaning of these terms when applied to adults.” 


The public accepts changes slowly. Long after cultural, eco- 
nomic and legalistic conditions have changed, the attempt is 
frequently made to mold the lives of children on the old legalistic 
and social forms, always with disastrous results; and chiefly with 
the loss of the best potentialities of children for lives of usefulness 
and happiness, and the loss of security by society and the state. 


Scientific Aids Available 


The administration of the juvenile courts affords the most out- 
standing example or illustration of the failure of the people of 
given communities to accept and take advantage of modern scien- 
tific methods in dealing with children and youth who happen to 
violate laws and ordinances or commit acts contrary to social cus- 
toms and conventions. There is now a fund of scientific knowl- 
edge and information concerning the sources and trends of human 
behavior sufficient to save numberless children from entering a 
criminal career or becoming a menace to the community. It may 
not embody absolute truth but it is so near the truth that it works 
in the process of identifying potential paupers and criminals. 


This knowledge and information handed down to us by the best 
trained and accredited experts in the field of child welfare is not 
applied except in a quite negligible number of courts, and even in 
courts in which it is applied the work is handicapped by other 
considerations. In decisions both in the federal and state courts it 
has been held that the purpose of the juvenile court is to avoid a 
trial and prevent the administration of punishment per se. It is 
further set forth in the decisions of the courts of last resort as 
well as in the statutes authorizing the organization of juvenile 
courts that a child shall not be tried as adults are tried for crime 
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but shall be given the care and treatment that kind and intelligent 
parents render their children. 


In the case of Ex parte Januszewski found in Volume 195 Fed- 
eral Reporter it is held that: 


The purpose of the statute is to save minors under the age of 
seventeen years from prosecution and conviction on charges of mis- 
demeanors and crimes, and to relieve them from the consequent 
stigma attaching thereto; to guard and protect them against them- 
selves and evil-minded persons surrounding them; to protect and 
train them physically, mentally, and morally. It seeks to benefit not 
only the child, but the community also, by surrounding the child 
with better and more elevating influences and training it in all that 
counts for good citizenship and usefulness as a member of society. 
Under it, the state, which, through its appropriate organs, is the 
guardian of the children within its borders, assumes the custody of 
the child, imposes wholesome restraints, and performs parental duties, 
and at a time when the child is not entitled, either by the laws of 
nature or of the state, to absolute freedom, but is subjected to the 
restraint and custody of a natural or legally constituted guardian to 


whom it owes obedience and subjection. It is of the same nature 


as statutes which authorize compulsory education of children, the 
binding of them out during minority, the appointment of guardians 


and trustees to take charge of the property of those who are in- 
capable of managing their own affairs, the confinement of the in- 
sane, and the like. The welfare of society requires and justifies 
such enactments. The statute is neither criminal nor penal in its 
nature, but an administrative police regulation. 


In the case of Commonwealth vs. Fisher found in Volume 213 
Pennsylvania State Reports, it is held: 


To save a child from becoming a criminal, or from continuing in a 
career of crime, to end in maturer years in public punishment and 
disgrace, the legislature surely may provide for the salvation of such 
a child, if its parents or guardian be unable or unwilling to do so, by 
bringing it into one of the courts of the state without any process at 
all, for the purpose of subjecting it to the state’s guardianship and 
protection. The natural parent needs no process to temporarily de- 
prive his child of its liberty by confining it in his own house, to save 
it and to shield it from the consequences of persistence in a career 
of waywardness, nor is the state, when compelled, as parens patriae, 
to take the place of the father for the same purpose, required to 
adopt any process as a means of placing its hands upon the child to 
lead it into one of its courts. When the child gets there and the 
court, with the power to save it, determines on its salvation, and not 
its punishment, it is immaterial how it got there. The act simply 
provides how children who ought to be saved may reach the court 
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to be saved. But there was no trial for any crime here, and the act 
is operative only when there is to be no trial. The very purpose of 
the act is to prevent a trial. The act is not for the trial of a child 
charged with a crime, but is mercifully to save it from such an ordeal, 
with the prison or penitentiary in its wake, if the child’s own good 
and the best interests of the state justify such salvation. Whether 
the child deserves to be saved by the state is no more a question for 
a jury than whether the father, if able to save it, ought to save it. 
If the latter ought to save, but is powerless to do so, the former, by 
the act of 1903, undertakes the duty, and the legislature, in direct- 
ing how that duty is to be performed in a proper case, denies the 
child no right of a trial by a jury, for the simple reason that, by the 
act, it is not to be tried for anything. The court passes upon nothing 
but the propriety of an effort to save it; and if a worthy subject for 
an effort of salvation, that effort is made in the way directed by the 
act. The act is but an exercise by the state of its supreme power 
over the welfare of its children, a power under which it can take a 
child from its father, and let it go where it will without committing 
it to any guardianship or any institution, if the welfare of the child, 
taking its age into consideration, can be thus best promoted. 

There is no restraint upon the natural liberty of children contem- 
plated by such a law,—none whatever; but rather the placing of 
them under the natural restraint, so far as practicable, that should be, 
but is not, exercised by parental authority. It is the mere conferring 
upon them that protection to which, under the circumstances, they 
are entitled as a matter of right. It is for their welfare and that 
of the community at large. The design is not punishment, nor the 
restraint imprisonment, any more than is the wholesome restraint 
which a parent exercises over his child. The severity in either case 
must necessarily be tempered to meet the necessities of the particular 
situation. There is no probability, in the proper administration of 
the law, of the child’s liberty being unduly invaded. Every statute 
which is designed to give protection, care and training to children, 
as a needed substitute for parental authority and performance of 
parental duty, is but a recognition of the duty of the state, as the 
legitimate guardian and protector of children where other guardian- 
ship fails. No constitutional right is violated, but one of the most 
important duties which organized society owes to its helpless mem- 
bers is performed just in the measure that the law is framed with 
wisdom and is carefully administered. 


In view of these decisions based on law as set forth in practically 
every juvenile court code, no juvenile court judge has the right or 
the authority to try a child on the lines of criminal procedure for 
any offense. Neither has a juvenile court judge under the law the 
right nor the privilege of refusing to appoint qualified probation 
officers and to provide the court within the means at his command 
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facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of the human material 
entrusted to his care. When the juvenile court codes of this coun- 
try are enforced and administered wisely and discreetly both in 
letter and spirit, it is then and only then that the time will have 
come to evaluate their efficiency in terms both of the prevention 
of delinquency and rehabilitation in individual cases. It is then, 
too, that we shall be able to determine the nature and structure of 
some organization or institution, other than the juvenile court 
perhaps, designed to save countless children who are not able to see 
the ways of social life clearly. 

It is the function of police and criminal court judges to 
strictly administer the criminal law and impose penalties. The 
juvenile court, however, under the law has no place for judges 
who have no faith in the redemptive power of science and medi- 
cine, of education and religion, but rest their case on the efficacy 
of pain and punishment to redeem and reform. The juvenile 
court may not be able to stop the constant flow of delinquency and 
crime but it can in any event fulfill its primary mission which is 
that of standing like the walls of a fortress between a child and the 


cruel and medieval methods of the criminal courts incident to the 
trials of children. 


A Change in Public Attitude 


In many juvenile court jurisdictions throughout the United 
States children are disposed of without any particular social inves- 
tigation and no mental or physical examination at all. The plea 
is lack of facilities for making these investigations and examina- 
tions. It is evident that this plea is not always well taken. If de- 
linquency is reckoned or defined in any community as an ailment 
in the nature of a disease demanding the same treatment as any 
other ailment of children, the people of such community will avail 
themselves of means for the diagnosis and treatment of delinquents 
whatever may be the cost and sacrifice. It is the attitudes and det- 
initions of the people that determine the manner in which un- 
fortunate children are cared for in any given place. It is the 
judgment of many experts in child welfare that in respect to de- 
linquents there must be a change of heart and mind by the public 
generally, previous to the accomplishment of real or permanent 
results by way of either prevention or rehabilitation. 
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Social workers and social scientists have not been heedless of 
their obligation to emphasize, both in public and private confer- 
ences, that a manifestation of resentment or revenge even in its 
milder and least obstrusive forms toward a so-called erring boy or 
girl is fatal to all the values that childhood implies and detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of society. 

Neither a juvenile nor an adult delinquent can be reformed or 
reinstated as a good member of society so long as he is deprived of 
association with those who represent the best types of living and 
life. Refusing to employ a delinquent who has been in an indus- 
trial school or depriving him of the privilege of associating with 
boys and girls who represent in their conduct and manners the best 
standards of behavior, is in direct contradiction to accepted prin- 
ciples of sociology and psychology. This, however, is what occurs 
in practically all cases of so-called bad boys or bad girls. Such 
children are found outside society pounding on the gates and cry- 
ing for admittance. They are left unaided in the darkness; in 
their wretchedness many perish; the great majority live on and 
become recidivists, criminals and a menace to the lives and proper- 
ty of those inside the gates enjoying the love and respect of their 
friends and relatives. 

The delinquent in numberless cases conceives the notion that in 
the minds of all concerned he is nobody and it is not long until he 
accepts this as a fact. The average socially normal child or youth 
is somebody. He believes in himself, thus reflecting the love and 
respect of his schoolmates, his parents and friends and other boys 
and girls. Most delinquents, regardless even of pathological de- 
fects, could be brought up to the level of the socially normal if 
they were given the same consideration and respect by the com- 
munity that is given children who have not had the misfortune of 
having been in court or in a correctional institution or a reforma- 
tory. 
“It is impossible to deal with the problem of what the attitude 
and the conduct of the citizens of the community should be to- 
ward the juvenile court and children who have broken the law, 
or what their responsibility is in terms of future action unless the 
facts and the values involved in delinquency are recognized and 
generally disseminated.” 

To understand and to know the truth is to forgive. This may 
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be reckoned as pure sentimentalism, always discarded by scientists, 


yet it does provide a basis for any program designed to meet. and 
solve a social situation. 


In Ohio in 1925 there were 96,000 school children who failed in 
their grades and no doubt there has been no decrease since that 
time. The experience of other states in respect to retarded chil- 
dren in the schools is practically the same as that of Ohio. There 
are, therefore, in every passing year some hundreds of thousands of 
children who are confronted with greater problems and conflicts 
in respect to their place in the community in which they live than 
those which their parents and friends are required to meet and 
solve. Adults are able usually to reconcile the conflicts which arise 
in the course of their personal relationships with their neighbors 
and friends. Retarded children, however, for want of experience 
and matured judgment are unable to reconcile the conflicts that 
torment them and to meet the socially devastating situation of 
being declared and considered inferior not only to the members of 


their grade and class but to the whole school population as they 
conceive it. 


Excepting a negligible percentage, the children who fail in being 
promoted to the next higher grade in school are not mentally de- 
ficient. Their failure is due almost invariably to factors that have 
no relationship to mental defect per se. School retardation is but 
the end result or an incident in the process of a child’s social dete- 
rioration, which, if not arrested, finally terminates in delinquency. 
A child’s social and physical development follows the lines of 
natural law. Delinquency and anti-social conduct are not con- 
tradictory to natural law and the situation in which these incidents 
of behavior originate. If a normal child, taking the term “normal 
child” as it is commonly understood, were subjected to the condi- 
tions and experiences imposed upon retarded and delinquent chil- 
dren, he too might become retarded and delinquent. 

So long as the home, the school and above all the citizens of 
local communities permit conditions that make for the physical and 
eventually the social deterioration of children to exist, so long 
will society and the state be burdened with delinquency, pau- 
perism, crime and all the disastrous consequences that follow. 

Children strive as adults strive, says Dr. Alfred Adler, for power 
and happiness. If they cannot reach their goal by the useful path- 
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way, they will strive to reach it by the useless, or may we say the 
anti-social way. 

Some delinquents with a display of fictitious courage commit all 
sorts of depredations and criminal and quasi-criminal acts for the 
purpose of directing attention to themselves. They are anti-social 
by way of compensating for their feeling of inferiority. They obey 
the blind forces of nature. Their personalities become fixed. 
Their conceptions of life and living become solidified on a mental 
and social plane that is altogether out of harmony with the social 
and moral norms of civilized communities. The ways and means 
of changing the personality and conceptions of such a delinquent 
have not as yet been given definitely to man. 


It is not our intention to emphasize, exclusively, retardation in 
school as an incident that follows some deviation from the mental 
or physical health of children and terminates in unusual behavior. 
Pathological, sociological, and other factors are frequently so inter- 
woven that it is impossible to isolate either the one or the other. 
Notwithstanding, however, that absolutes are elusive and that no 
single factor in delinquency is possible of isolation, we are con- 
vinced that the problem of delinquency (and anti-social behavior 
on the part of children not amounting to delinquency) as defined 
by statutes is preponderately sociological and preventable by those 
upon whom rests the responsibility for the health, the welfare and 
the security of their particular communities. 


Social Environment the Determining Factor 


It is the local situation or the social environment in which delin- 
quents live and strive for recognition and happiness that in the end 
determines their destiny. Delinquency is the objective expression 
of attitudes toward life, living, conventions and proper conduct. 
It is a state of mind not only of children and youth but of the citi- 
zens who direct and control the moral, social and economic affairs 
of the community in which they reside. The anti-social acts of 
children and of older boys and girls are directly related to the social 
and moral patterns of the family, the neighborhood and the 
larger areas with which they come in contact; not the social and 
moral patterns that exist only in the mind and are subjective, but 
those which the adult population exemplify and express objec- 
tively in their conduct and behavior. 
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Through their dim consciousness even the feebleminded strive 
to follow the behavior patterns of those who are near and dear to 
them. It is the setting in which children from broken homes and 
children who have lost all social feeling are placed that determines 
their conduct when confronted with mental and emotional ob- 
stacles. 

One of the best known principles of educational theory is that 
in the home and school and the church children must be taught the 
value of ideals that go to make up the good life. Ideals, however, in 
the abstract will not save a child overwhelmed by a conflict of 
emotions and chaotic ideas. The saving force and effect of an ideal 
rests on its interpretation in actual life by those whom children 
imitate, love and admire and in whom they have the utmost confi- 
dence. This applies not only to problem children but to all chil- 
dren in whom as future useful and law abiding citizens, the State 
and society are interested. 

All behavior patterns of parents, teachers and of the community 
founded on autistic and fantastical concepts of life, however orig- 
inating, have a greater influence for evil in our moral and social 
economy than most of the functional and organic ills which are fre- 
quently considered as the causes of delinquency and crime. 

Anti-social conduct or delinquency reflecting the behavior pat- 
terns of a given community appears at times to be contagious. In 
Cincinnati delinquency is found mostly in five or six contiguous 
wards. In Chicago it has been found by Shaw and his co-workers 
in definite areas. Like conditions exist in other cities in which 
surveys have been made. The meaning of this phenomenon is not 
definitely known. There are, however, an increasing number of 
social scientists who are of the belief that it is due to the influence 
of cultural and behavior patterns prevailing in these areas rather 
than to the organic and functional defects per se of children. 

Children strive to identify themselves with the group with 
which they are in close and intimate contact. They adopt the pat- 
terns of behavior of the group, as represented by the conduct of a 
close friend, a teacher, a parent or, as in most cases that come from 
zones of delinquency, the leader of the gang who is as great an in- 
fluence in final results as the leaders of political and economic 
gangs in the modern game of politics and business. No one juve- 
nile or adult can possibly escape the subtle impact of community 
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attitudes, opinions, desires, habits, customs or whatever they may 
be called, on their intellect, their emotions, and on their resultant 
behavior. 

It is not the fault of particular groups of delinquents, pre- 
delinquents and non-delinquents, that they are unable at all times 
to interpret correctly the signs of the times, or to analyze in terms 
of proper and accepted conduct the behavior patterns that are per- 
sistently presented to them by their elders. 

Children have far greater intelligence and insight than that with 
which they are accredited by their elders. Problem children in 
the home and delinquents in the community are conscious of their 
deficiencies and their inability to conform to the rules and conven- 
tions of either the home or of ordered society. They are seldom 
able to account for their behavior. On the other hand they have 
the idea that somehow, and somewhere along the line of their ca- 
reers a gross injustice has been perpetrated upon them. They feel 
first, that the home and, finally, that the community is no place for 
them. Whatever their shortcomings may be they think that they 
have not received the consideration that should be given to any one 
so grievously afflicted as themselves. This may account in part for 
the phenomenon of 250,000 or more boys and tens of thousands of 
girls leaving the home and taking to the highways in these days of 
depression, thumbing their way from place to place, traveling on 
and on toward unknown, possibly frightful destinies. 


The Citizen’s Responsibility 


It is in the interest of the state as well as in the interest of hu- 
manity that children be preserved from the horror, the misery and 
the wretchedness of a criminal career. The responsibility of the 
citizen for the prevention and treatment of delinquency is para- 
mount to all other conceivable responsibilities. It is a matter of 
salvaging human lives, of protecting helpless children, of insuring 
the happiness of generations to come and of strengthening the 
social institutions upon which the welfare of us all is founded. 

Citizenship more than at any other time in the history of our 
country means service. An awakened and enlightened citizenry 
will soon devise ways and means of creating situations in which 
delinquency cannot flourish and in which the personality of chil- 
dren will have the chance to develop along normal lines. 
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It is imperative by way of meeting the needs of delinquent chil- 
dren, that their “status” in the community, and in all schemes of 
child welfare, be definitely defined and established by the citizens 
of the communities in which the children are residents. It must be 
determined without reservations just where a delinquent child 
stands in respect to his status in the home, the school, the social 
agencies and beyond these, in the minds of the citizens of the 
community. The status of delinquent children in all areas rests 
solely on the definition of delinquency that prevails among the cit- 
izens. If the citizen considers delinquent children free agents, 
wicked and responsible for their anti-social or irregular conduct, 
their status will not be that of wards or of patients afflicted with 
conduct disorders such as they are deemed by the juvenile court, 


but it will be that of outcasts, and their treatment will be rendered 
accordingly. 


The responsibility of the people of any given community cannot 
be shifted to any specific group of judges or social workers and 
may I add social scientists, because it is their ideas and opinions 
that determine the issues involved and the method of treatment of 


every child in their town and country who is unable to keep step 
in the march of life. 


It is the judgment of accredited psychologists and psychiatrists 
that the status of delinquents should in no respect be different 
from that of children with physical injuries or defects or children 
afflicted with organic diseases. The absence of uniformity in the 
operation of the juvenile courts in the United States must be at- 
tributed chiefly to the fact that there is no agreement in respect 
to the meaning of delinquency and the status of a delinquent 
child in the court and the community. 

If, as the critics may say, the Juvenile Court of Boston failed to 
prevent the child from becoming a recidivist, this in truth must be 
reckoned largely against the community in that after the court had 
exhausted its powers and fulfilled its obligations, the community 
did not prepare a place for the delinquent or so organize its social 
resources as to afford some service towards the child’s rehabilitation. 

It is the function of the juvenile court as an institution rather 
than as a court, to aid, protect and care for delinquent children, 
by giving them the same consideration and treatment that is given 
children afflicted with organic or physical ailments by physicians 
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and in the hospitals. The juvenile court must become a social ser- 
vice institution not only in theory but in fact, and as a first step in 
this direction it should be given sole and exclusive jurisdiction in 
all cases of delinquency with no right of appeal or of error, and 
beyond this no right on the part of the juvenile court judge to 
transfer any case to the criminal courts. We must meet the issues 
involved in that which we might term the new juvenile court 
movement. We must keep the faith and with courage provide the 
instrumentalities for the saving of erring childhood as we conceive 
it on the basis of the doctrine that a child does not possess malice 
and intent as these terms are applied to adults. 

The star of hope at any rate is in the ascendant in the social fir- 
mament. Let us trust that civilization and culture will reach 
greater heights in the days to come, and that in spite of economic 
and social depression the time is not far distant when an enlight- 
ened people will not permit either a dependent or a delinquent 
child to be lost. Humanity demands now that we become more 
charitable and less cruel toward those who fail. We must protect 
ourselves and our possessions, but it can be done without violating 
every principle of ethics taught us from. childhood. 
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ROY E. DICKERSON 


Director of Activities, The Grand Council of the Order of De Molay, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


UT of all that might be said about youth today, I choose to 

consider with you certain critical conditions incident to wide- 
spread unemployment among young men and their families. I do 
so for three reasons. First, there is an urgent need for wider reali- 
zation of the seriousness of the situation as the basis of a fuller 
mobilization of community resources. Second, community partic- 
ipation in meeting those needs often involves precisely the kind of 
activities which have high value as a means of preventing delin- 
quency and crime among children and youth of all ages. Third, 
no group of persons is in a better position to help arouse the com- 
munity to action than probation officers who understand what a 
direct and significant bearing unemployment conditions have upon 
that breakdown of morale which is the progenitor of delinquency 
and crime. 

If any justification is needed for this emphasis in your confer- 
ence, it is furnished by the opening paragraph of a letter from the 
United States Commissioner of Education, which came to my desk 
yesterday. He says: 

“In the national recovery program the position of youth is par- 
ticularly unfortunate. Even as employment increases, young 
people do not in general get jobs. They find themselves still in 
continued idleness no matter how capable and ambitious they are. 
Their morale threatens to break under the prolonged strain. 
Future national welfare demands that something be done in the 
interest of American youth.” 

Many significant illustrations of what is actually happening 
come to anyone whose work brings him in constant contact with 
youth. Consider, for example, the case of a college young man 
of unusual ability and personality whom I shall call Sam. Only 
a few days ago he said to me: “Since I graduated from college 
two years ago, all that I have done has been six months’ manual 
labor. It’s been a year since I did any of that.” 
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I wondered how he had put in his time, and asked him. 

“Oh, I’ve helped around the house,” was the reply, “washed 
dishes, scrubbed floors, tinkered about the house, read all I could 
stand, and tried to find something to do for a bunch of boys that 
I know, but I get desperate sometimes.” 

“Just what do you mean?” I asked. 

“Just this. In college I was into everything. Took an active 
part in athletics, managed one of the teams, ran my fraternity 
house, was president of the student council. On top of that, I 
made a fine scholastic record. I’ve done enough to feel that I'm 
qualified to do good work and that I have real ability in dealing 
with people and managing men. In spite of all that I've had a 
hard fight to keep from losing confidence in myself. I can’t find 
anything to do. Other fellows get jobs. Sometimes I think that 
I must be no good after all. Of course, I do a lot of whistling 
to keep up my courage, but I don’t know how much longer I can 
stand the pressure.” 

He paused a while and then went on hesitantly. 

“That’s not the thing that cuts most. There’s my girl. We 
were engaged my last year in college. I haven't seen her now 
for more than a year. I’m desperately afraid of growing apart. 
We write letters a plenty, all right, but when a couple are hun- 
dreds of miles apart that isn’t enough. I know we are in danger 
of growing apart unless we can share each other’s every day life. 
[ don’t see a chance of having even an hour with her any way 
soon. 

“T'll tell you one thing that’s going to happen in this country. 
The birth rate is going to fall off rapidly. My sweetheart and I 
have already agreed that when we get married we will not have 
any children. We don’t want to take the responsibility of bring- 
ing any human being into this mess of a life.” 

Sam is a chap who has a home, whose father is employed on a 
comfortable salary, who has a circle of friends, opportunities for 
social life and stimulating contacts in many different community 
activities, yet in spite of himself he has grown despondent and 
cynical. 

In contrast with the many favorable factors in Sam’s case, I 
think of a twenty year old chap whom I met in an eastern city 
last year. Circumstances made it possible for me to check the 
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main features of his story, which I drew from him bit by bit in 
spite of a real reluctance to talk freely about himself. 


When Jim was three, his father deserted the family. When 
he was twelve his mother died leaving him and his sister, two 
years younger, without a relative anywhere. They were taken 
into a state children’s home and afterwards placed with a farmer's 
family. At length, he came to work in a fiber box factory. It was 
a good job for a boy, he said. They told him he was doing well 
and raised his pay regularly. One day he had an attack of ap- 
pendicitis. An operation would cost a lot of money, he had heard, 
so he put off going to a doctor almost too long. They pulled him 
through, but it was six months before he could work. When he 
was taken sick he had five hundred dollars in savings. Doctor 
bills and board bills took all of it. 


Meantime the factory installed a new machine. It did the work 
of several men in the taping department. When the force was 
reduced it was the married men who were favored. There was 
no place for him when he was ready to yo to work. And that 
was before things were at their worst. When the depression 
clamped down it was the married men who got preference at any 
job. There seemed to be nothing for a single man. That was to 
be expected, he said. The odd jobs that a boy can pick up in a 
depression kept him going several months. Since then he hasn't 
worked a day excepting now and then washing dishes or delivering 
at Christmas time. 

When I met him he was spending his mornings looking for 
work and his afternoons and evenings begging. “I got caught 
twice,” he said. “Went up to plain clothes men. The first time 
they took my finger prints, I'd never been pinched before. The 
next time the judge gave me a suspended sentence. It was in the 


night court. He told me if it happened again I'd have to do a six 
months’ stretch.” 


The Deeper Effects of Unemployment 


Sam and Jim are simply illustrations of certain types of experi- 
ence which are the lot of tens of thousands of young people today. 
A crushing sense of anxiety, discouragement, frustration and de- 
feat are by no means limited to those without a job. But there 
are so many unemployed that they alone constitute a problem of 
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the first magnitude. “Unemployment falls more severely on the 
youthful workers,” is the finding of a survey of unemployment 
in Philadelphia made by the University of Pennsylvania and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor as a government document. It was 
found that approximately one-fifth of all unemployed males in 
a section of Philadelphia having a population of 160,000 were 
under twenty-one years of age. 


An estimate appearing in the Journal of the N.E.A. for Feb- 
ruary, 1934, places the probable number of voung people around 
the ages of eighteen and twenty, who are out of school and out of 
work, at three million. To this must be added many thousands 
working part time or on such reduced wages that there is scarcely 
enough for the bare necessities of life. According to Commis- 
sioner Zook, there are some fifteen million young people between 
sixteen and twenty-five neither in school nor at work. If we knew 
the facts in each situation, we should find many profoundly dam- 
aging effects. 

What are they? In what ways does this “unemployment crisis” 
damage youth? How is it likely to affect acts, thoughts and emo- 
tions? Let us consider some significant changes which you can 
help your communities to understand. 

Think first of self-respect. Jim is a young fellow who once had 
a good job, was saving money ‘and getting ahead in the world. 
The day I saw him he had begged since three-thirty in the block 
where I met him. At six he had four nickels and a dime. The 
only clothes he had were on his back, threadbare, dirty, baggy. 
His last haircut had been a month ago. It’s hard for a young 
fellow to keep his self-respect under such circumstances. ‘How’s 
your sister?” I asked. ‘I don’t know,” he said. “I haven't written 
or heard from her for a long time. I don’t want her to know my 
fix. She'd think I was no good. I guess that’s about right, though.” 

What about morals? Youth always has its peculiar problems. 
It is under pressure and strain which are difficult enough to with- 
stand at any time. But when a chap has long been idle and per- 
haps often hungry, one must not be surprised to find the moral 
structure cracking and buckling or completely collapsed. 

Within the month a friend of mine was talking with a twenty 
year old chap who had hitch hiked into Kansas City. “I am the 
oldest of a family of seven children,” he said. “I left home be- 
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cause my father had been out of work a long time and I couldn't 
find a job at home. Everywhere I’ve been it’s the same story. 
I can’t find work anywhere. But I can tell you one thing, I don’t 
intend to starve.” 

One can understand the thoughts of desperate deeds lurking 
behind such a bitter declaration, just as one can read between the 
lines of the letter written me two months ago by a college student 
whom I know only casually, and had not heard from for two 
years: 

“You are one to advise people, and I need advice now. My 
position since father’s death is this: He left us without a penny 
and I am staying in school on practically nothing. I started to 
quit right away, but thought I'd try to go until midterm so I 
would not lose the time I'd already put in. I am staying with a 
family here who are awfully nice to me. They give me my room 
and two meals a day for five dollars a month, which, of course, 
is practically nothing compared with what it is really worth. I 
can therefore go to school on very little and that makes it even 
harder for me to quit than if I was paying out a good amount to 
get my education. This makes temptations greater. Things that 
I would not do if I had money tempt me, such as gambling, etc. 
And I wonder if I should let my moral convictions prevent me 
from getting my education, which is more important than ever 
to me now that I will have to look after others besides myself. 
It is impossible to get part time work around here, as I've tried 
about every place.” 

Ever since that letter was laid on my desk, I’ve been trying to 
fathom the meaning of the three letter abbreviation at the end of 
that sentence: “This makes temptations greater, things I would 
not do if I had money tempt me, such as gambling, etc.” If I 
could explore his mind, would I find packed into that little symbol 
such thoughts as these: “It ought to be easy to stick a man up some 
night. What about a little bootlegging? Why not pull a job at 
some filling station?” 

Perhaps some such desperate thinking was hidden by the vague 
language of both of these young men. Perhaps not. At any rate, 
the police records afford many an illustration of youthful law 
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breakers whose descent into crime is only the result of discourage- 
ment and desperation sired by unemployment of themselves or 
their families, and born out of loss of self-respect. 


In matters of sex morality we must expect an almost certain let- 
down, not in every individual concerned but among young people 
in the mass. When a young man’s clothes are shabby and un- 
pressed, when he needs a haircut and hasn't got the money to take 
a girl even to a movie, pride keeps him away from girls whose 
respect he values. ‘“There’s only one decent girl I know here,” 
Jim professes. “I haven't seen her since the last time I got my 
clothes pressed. That was a month ago.” 

For everyone reduced to Jim’s dire straits, there are many, in- 
deed, less limited financially but profoundly affected by the same 
subtle psychology. “You haven’t even walked across the campus 
with me for a long time,” said a very attractive girl of my acquain- 
tance to a college man. “What's the matter?” “It’s just that 
I'm not dating,” he said. “If you must know, the truth is I haven't 
as much as a nickel to buy a girl a coca cola. I just won’t ask 
a girl for a date unless I have at least the price of a ‘coke.’” 


Cut youth off from normal social contacts with the opposite sex 
and you encourage sexual irregularities. Add to the lack of nor- 
mal social contacts the depressing effects of idleness, discourage- 
ment and despondency and you have a critical situation so far as 
wholesome management of the sex impulses is concerned. It is 


a situation in which undoubtedly large numbers of young people 
are involved today. 


Postponement of Marriage 


Still another large group faces a different problem, but one that 
is none the less critical. I know many a young couple who have 
been engaged two, three and even as long as five years, yet who 
see no possibility of being able to marry for months and months. 
Their fondest hopes and deepest desires are frustrated and, ap- 
parently must be indefinitely postponed. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that many young people give a much 
more attentive ear than usual to those who assert that a marriage 
ceremony is only an outgrown convention which need no longer 
stand in the way of an engaged couple. 

It would be a gross injustice to youth to leave the inference that 
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they ordinarily accept this doctrine of free love, but anyone to 
whom young folks turn for counsel knows how frequently and 
with what intensity and sincerity they put the question, “If we 
are in love, why should we wait upon a marriage ceremony?” 
We know, too, how often it seems impossible to convince this 
questioner of the soundest of reasons for waiting. 


I know of no verified statistics to prove my point and doubt 
if we shall ever have them assembled, but I venture the assertion 
there is an increase in promiscuity, illegitimacy and venereal dis- 
eases in the ranks of young people affected by unemployment. 
Already certain increases in the number of cases treated in ve- 
nereal clinics tend to support this position. And there is some 
evidence of increasing illegitimacy. 

What about education? The plans of tens of thousands of 
young folks have been shattered in these last two years. All of 
us must know instance after instance where young people have 
found it impossible to go on with school. Even night school is 
out of the question for many just because there is no money for 
tuition, carfare, supplies and books. It is no longer possible to 
say to the ambitious young man who has no family obligation, 
“You can go to college if you want to bad enough.” Many a job 
which once was the means of paying a college student’s way is 
being held by a married man or no longer exists. 

There is bound to be also a great deal of damage of another 
kind which can scarcely be classified and is difficult to describe. 
“IT know a lot of fellows in my fix,” Jim volunteered, “but what 
I can’t understand is why some of them take it so easy. They 
just loaf around and make a joke of things. I can’t. God, all I 
do is to walk the streets and worry. I’ve been ready to quit more 
than once. Got up on a building a week ago but I didn’t have 
the nerve to jump. I just didn’t have the nerve. I want to get a 
job. I want to get away from the fellows I'm with now. If I 
don’t, I'll be a bum all my life. I've got to make good. Why, 
I've got to look after my sister. How in hell am I going to do 
a 

Under the strain of such inferiority feelings and the stress of 
disappointment, anxiety and worry, it is only human to seek relief 
by some form of flight from reality. Anything that offers even a 
temporary escape from unhappiness may be grasped at. Drink- 
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ing, gambling, other forms of dissipation, and even the thrill of 
stealing an auto or holding up someone may serve this purpose. 
Much of youthful dissipation and delinquency can be understood 
on this basis. In the last few months I’ve been trying to salvage 
something out of the wreckage of a young fellow who under the 
stress of his mother’s death and his own unemployment “blew 
up,” and is now serving a prison sentence for scattering short 
checks about the country in a wholly illogical but feverish attempt 
to get away from an unhappy situation. 


It is impossible to overestimate the damage to youth of pro- 
longed periods of anxiety and worry. Such black moods of des- 
pair as I saw stamped on Jim may well leave their imprint for 
life. Youth should not be soured on life. It should not lose con- 
fidence in itself, in the institutions of society and in God. With- 
out faith there will be no future. Yet thousands of young people 
are being slowly sapped of just this faith. 


Educational Aids 


The existence of a condition productive of any such serious 


results among youth calls for vigorous remedial measures on their 
behalf. Special attention should be given to night schools and 
trade schools. Boards of education are under pressure everywhere 
to reduce expenditures for school purposes. Notwithstanding, 
let them consider well whether they should not reduce or al- 
together eliminate tuition and other fees for students from 
eighteen to twenty-five who are out of work, and provide special 
classes to meet their needs in night schools, junior colleges and 
vocational schools. 


The need of youth for loans to continue in school deserves to 
be vigorously pressed upon organizations and men and women of 
means. No one is unmoved by the needs of the hungry and sick 
upon whom every community bestows its charity. They make 
a dramatic appeal to which none would turn a deaf ear. It should 
not, however, prevent us from saving the great wastage of po- 
tential leadership involved today in the many cases where young 
men must forego further education for lack of funds. In some 
instances, such a simple thing as offering a place to sleep may be 
all that is needed. If organized efforts were made to do so, per- 
haps thousands of young people throughout the nation, who could 
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not otherwise go to college, could be tided over their difficulties. 


Who can calculate the value of such a contribution to the life of 
the nation? 


Recreational Remedies 


This is the time to strengthen all the recreational agencies of 
the community dealing with young men. Young fellows out of 
work no longer have the money for dues and club fees and rec- 
reational activities. Yet they have even more need for such out- 
lets. Organizations aiming to provide recreation and inspiration 
for the leisure time of youth are not something we can get along 
without. They are more necessary than ever. Memberships and 
contributions simply must not be pared from personal budgets on 
the theory that retrenchment there is least regrettable. 

If, during the past three years, employers had seen to it that 
any young men laid off by them had a membership in some of our 
character-building organizations, such as the Y.M.C.A., Y.M.H.A., 
Columbian Squires, or Order of De Molay, much would have been 
done to save youthful morale. It is not yet too late for an em- 
ployer to adopt such a policy. 


Means should be found to provide more recreational opportuni- 
ties at public expense. Athletic fields, basketball courts, - skating 
and swimming arrangements, entertainment and reading facilities 
should be augmented. In public and private school systems every- 
where there are thousands of splendid gymnasiums and rooms 
adapted to social gatherings, not to mention swimming pools and 
athletic fields. Why not make them available to young folks 
now? Why not install flood lights on tennis courts or outdoor 
basketball courts so that they may be used at night? Many a chap 
is carrying such an extraordinary load of financial responsibility 
that he has no money whatever for recreation. Why not use pub- 
lic property to give such young people a chance at the recreation 
so desperately needed? Why not provide some of the trained 
athletic and recreational leaders for direction and supervision of 
such activities? The answer cannot be merely that retrenchment 
in school expenses is necessary. The question is—where can such 
economies best be effected? Why not sacrifice some of the services 
to young children through kindergarten and the early grades, and 
make it possible for youth to have the benefits of free tuition and 
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such recreational opportunities as these? The home can care for 
young children quite well. It simply cannot meet the legitimate 
demands of the upper adolescent for social contacts and recrea- 
tional activities outside of the home. 

In many cities there are churches, Y.M.C.A.’s and other agen- 
cies equally well equipped to render such services. If so, they, 
too, could help in this way. If a church has been under fire for 
failing to use its resources during the week, it can change its policy 
now with unusually good grace and a minimum of criticism from 
conservatives. Public opinion will so strongly support anything 
done to meet the extraordinary needs of this period that only the 
“die-hards” will be unpleasantly critical. 


This is the time, of course, to give special attention to finding 
jobs for married men. It is not, however, the time to ignore or 
overlook the needs of single men, and especially younger fellows 
who are often looked upon as just boys and dismissed with scant 
consideration. Something simply must be done to give a greater 
measure of relief, through employment, to the “Jims” of today. 
In some cases much will be accomplished by using some of our well 


trained young people in the social service and welfare programs 
as volunteer workers, or on nominal salaries. Many times it is 
not the pay which is most important but the sense of being con- 
structively occupied and being recognized as good for something. 


Spiritual Mastery 


The greatest need of all, in the last analysis, is such a firm grasp 
upon the fundamental verities that youth, and for that matter 
the adult, finds the spiritual power to master anxiety, disappoint- 
ment, worry and hardship. Now, as never before there is need 
to help youth form the convictions, acquire the habits, and have 
the experiences in fellowship with God and man which make for 
spiritual power. There must be no let-down in that which helps 
to give youth a deeper sense of the reality of God, a richer ex- 
perience in communication with Him and a fuller measure of the 
satisfaction of uniting their efforts with His in building a better 
world for themselves and their fellowmen. 


Efforts to accomplish these results must be redoubled, rather 
than restricted in the name of economy. For they lead to that 
sound philosophy of life, that poise and peace of mind and that 
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courage and fortitude which are the fundamental needs of today, 


and which come only with the development of spiritual power. 

Youth today is urgently in need of assistance. Who among us 
can be content to do anything less than our best to help mobilize 
the resources of every community to serve youth better? 





Ill. THE COURT, THE CLINIC 
AND THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


A Thousand Juvenile Delinquents 
SOME FACTS AND INFERENCES OF A RECENT SURVEY* 


SHELDON GLUECK 


Professor of Criminology, Harvard University School of Law 


I was glad to accept the invitation of the National Probation 
Association to lay before you some of the facts, conclusions 
and recommendations of a recent survey by Mrs. Glueck and my- 
self into the operations of an outstanding juvenile court and clinic 
as reflected in a sample of a thousand boy delinquents. This 
study* is the first volume of the Harvard Crime Survey, and is, 
therefore, but one of a series of major inquiries to be published 
before long. Certain reactions on the part of some critics impel 
me to assure you that the aim of our investigation was not to 
indulge in any head-hunting expedition, or to prove that the ju- 
venile court and clinic are “no good,” or, for that matter, to do 
anything but as fairly as possible to discover and interpret the 
facts as a basis for improvement of existing practices, if the facts 
showed such improvement to be called for. There was no pre- 
cedent for exactly the inquiry we embarked upon so that tech- 
nique had to be developed for the purpose. 

An unbiased scientific inquiry into the practical. functioning of 
such institutions as the juvenile court and clinic should. be wel- 
comed by all who are interested in these modern devices for cop- 
ing with juvenile delinquency. Only through objective, unbiased 
research can weaknesses be unearthed that might escape the prac- 
tical workers in the peno-correctional field who are so immersed 
in their daily duties as to find it difficult or impossible to step 
back intellectually and regard their handiwork objectively. 


*Extemporaneous address here reconstructed from notes used at the 
time because this address was not recorded stenographically. 

*One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents: Their Treatment by Court, 
Clinic and Community, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1934. 
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In 1899, as part of a growing humanitarianism and as the re- 
sult of the desire of certain leaders to introduce more scientific 
methods into the administration of criminal justice, the first ju- 
venile court was established in Cook County, Illinois. By 1932 
the movement had spread to such an extent that there were some 
2,255 juvenile sessions of adult criminal and probate courts 
throughout the country, and 633 independent juvenile courts. 

Side by side with that movement has come the development of 
the juvenile ‘clinic movement, the clinic often being an adjunct 
of the court. It is high time to determine how these social in- 
stitutions are working out in practice, and an effective way of 
determining that—though not necessarily the only way—is to dis- 
cover what happens to boys who have been examined at an out- 
standing juvenile clinic and treated by a well-known juvenile 
court and affiliated services, such as probation. 

On that basis, Mrs. Glueck and I, were delegated by the Har- 
vard Crime Survey authorities to make a follow-up investigation 
into the careers of a sample of a thousand delinquent boys handled 
by the Boston Juvenile Court and Judge Baker Foundation. The 
aim of the investigation was to assay the combined efforts of court 
and clinic; and this aim dictated, of course, the choice of the 
sample of cases to be studied, limiting the inquiry to those boys 
who had been sent by the judge to the clinit for examination. 
Though this has been made abundantly clear in our book, certain 
critics insist upon telling us and others that we chose the most 
difficult cases. This is not the truth. The judge, with whom we 
discussed this matter, told us that he was not in the habit of send- 
ing only the most difficult cases to the clinic, whatever “difficult” 
may mean—certainly difficulty is not to be gauged exclusively or 
even primarily by the offense with which the delinquent stands 
charged. I might say that two independent investigations—one 
involving a thousand boys of this same court who were not sent 
to the clinic, another involving a thousand boys in a nearby ju- 
venile session of an adult court without a clinical adjunct—have 
recently given results very similar to our own. 

We traced our boys all over the country, some of them even 
abroad. We spared no expense, effort or time to determine what 
had happened to them during a five-year test period following 
the completion of the official period of treatment. And you can 
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imagine our surprise when we began to take stock of our cases 
to find that no fewer than 88 per cent of these boys were con+ 
tinuing to commit delinquencies and crimes during the five-year 
test period! Seventy-one per cent (568) of the 798 youths who re- 

cidivated (we had reliable information on 923 of the thousand) 

had actually been convicted of serious offenses, largely felonies. 

Twenty-one per cent had been convicted of minor offenses. The 
balance of 8 per cent had been arrested for various types of 
offenses; a few were dishonorably discharged or had deserted from 
the army or navy, etc. 

Of course, one cannot generalize too readily from this finding 
as to what the situation might be in other courts and clinics work- 
ing in combination. But surely when a court of the reputation 
of the Boston Juvenile Court, headed as it then was by a distin- 
guished, forward-looking humanitarian judge, the late Frederick 
P. Cabot, having the assistance of the pioneers in the juvenile 
clinic movement, Drs. Healy and Bronner, when a setup of that 
kind gives such dismal results, it seems to me that the burden 
of proof is thrown upon juvenile courts and clinics in other parts 
of the country to establish whether or not they have a substan- 
tially higher “batting average.” 

Now what should be done about this situation? Does it mean 
that the juvenile court and clinic should be abolished? Not at 
all. We have only to compare the juvenile court and clinical 
procedures with what preceded them to admit that they are a 
definite advance over the old adult courts with their repressive, 
mechanical, unimaginative and unscientific procedure. 


Family Factors 


But nevertheless we must seek for improvement, and in order 
to be able to better the situation we have to examine the human 
grist of the mill. Who are these delinquent boys? First, what 
about the families of these boys that we studied? In no fewer than 
one-half of the families, one or both parents had had no formal 
schooling whatsoever—and that, in this country where educational 
opportunities are so vast. In fact, if you compare the illiteracy 
rate of the parents of our boys with the illiteracy rate of adults 
in Boston, you find that 29 per cent of our group are illiterate 
and only 5 per cent in the general population are in that 
position. 
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What about the economic status of these families? No fewer 


than 88 per cent of the families of these thousand delinquent boys “ 


had at one time or another been treated by social welfare agencies, 
largely relief organizations. No fewer than two-fifths of the 
mothers of these boys were compelled to work outside the home 
in order to supplement the meager family income. And you can 
well imagine what happened thereby to the children. 

What about the physical condition of the homes? Only 13 per 
cent could be designated by a fair standard as “wholesome”; that 
is to say, not crowded, not dirty, and the like. What about the 
neighborhoods? Think of this finding: only 3 per cent of the 
neighborhoods of all these families could be designated “favor- 
able,” by which is meant a region of well-kept, though modest 
houses, constructive recreational facilities within reasonable walk- 
ing distance, and the absence of gangs. And yet only 3 per cent 
met that standard in point of neighborhood conditions! 

But these physical characteristics are not nearly so important 
as the family psychology. What about the family life? In almost 
a fifth of our cases, conditions were so unfavorable that the spouses 
had separated or been divorced, or the mother had been deserted 
by the father. In thirty-three additional cases there was continu- 
ous undue quarreling and wrangling, which is hardly a pleasant 
situation for a growing boy to spend his childhood in. 

What about the attitude of the parents? The father’s attitude 
toward his son was definitely bad in a tenth of the cases. By that 
is meant he was neglecting the boy, he definitely disliked him, 
he constantly quarreled with him. It was only fair, by which is 
meant the father was indifferent to the boy, although not unkind, 
in a fifth. The mother’s attitude, though somewhat better, was 
not greatly superior. The attitude of the parents toward each 
other was socially unhealthy in a fifth of the families. 

What about the disciplinary practices of the parents? They 
were “sound,” that is to say, firm, but did not arouse fear 
or continuous anger on the part of the boy, in only 4 per cent 
of the cases. They were definitely bad, that is to say, extremely 
lax or unreasonably repressive in as many as seven-tenths of all 
the cases. No fewer than nine-tenths of these boys came from 
homes that were either broken or poorly supervised—and by poor- 
ly supervised we mean there was desertion, separation or divorce, 
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or criminality, or bad disciplinary practices, or all. of these con- 
ditions in these homes. 

On top of all this we must mention the fact that on the average, 
the number of children in these homes was almost twice that of 
the general population. 


What about the behavior of the parents? Here is something 
that was so startling as to make us wonder whether we were really 
getting at the truth. But a careful check established the fact that 
no fewer than 87 per cent of the families of these boys had either 
parents or brothers or sisters, (in a few cases blood relatives, such 
as uncles) who were also delinquent or criminal. How can one 
expect our boys to have withstood that family influence? 

What about the mental condition of the parents? All but 14 
per cent of the families had parents or other blood relatives who 
were classified by psychiatrists and trained social workers at one 
time or another in their past history as mentally deficient, or def- 
initely psychotic, or with such extreme personality deviations 
that notation was made of them. 

And then the last item as to the families is the interesting one 
that we have found in three separate researches: that there is 
a considerably higher incidence of mixed child-parept nationality 
in criminal groups than exists in the general population; that is, 
there is a much higher incidence among delinquents of families 
in which the son is native born and one or both parents are for- 
eign born. That sets the stage for cultural conflict between the 
older and younger generation. That is frequently indicated by 
case histories,—conflict on the basis of difference of customs, dif- 
ference of language, difference of point of view, and the 
like. 

The Boys Themselves 


So much for the families. Now, turning to the boys them- 
selves, we found that 85 per cent of them were retarded in school 
for one or more years; compared to only one-third of boys re- 
tarded in the general Boston public school population. As to the 
economic condition of the boys themselves, two-thirds of them, 
or twice the incidence of the general population, left school for 
economic reasons. The remainder were discharged or left because 
of dissatisfaction with school work and the like. 
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Two-thirds of the boys whose occupational status was deter- 
mined had already been gainfully employed when examined at 
the clinic, usually in street trades or in factories, the hazards of 
which are well known. Next comes an item which is of striking 
significance. The point I wish to stress particularly is that over 
nine-tenths of these boys, when careful examination into their life 
histories was made, were shown to have spent their leisure time 
harmfully, and three-fourths of the boys had never in their lives 
been associated with any organized recreational group, boys’ club, 
community center, or any other such organization for the whole- 
some use of leisure. 

The question arises, why is it that boys’ clubs and similar or- 
ganizations, where they do exist, somehow fail to attract boys of 
this type? What can be done to bring them within the scope of 
such influence? That seems to me to be a problem that might 
well occupy boys’ workers, settlement workers and probation 
officers for some time to come. 

Now I turn to the prior misbehavior of these boys. Ninety- 
five per cent of them had previously misbehaved in a way which 
might have brought them into the juvenile court but often did not. 
Almost two-thirds of them—just think of the number—had tru- 
anted from school. The question is how do our schools handle 
this problem? Don’t they typically conclude that it is the boy’s 
fault when it may well be the school’s fault? Almost half of these 
boys had bunked out, away from home. May this not be largely 
due to the expulsive effect of their sordid homes? Over a tenth 
of them were sex delinquents before committing the offense which 
brought them into the juvenile court. One wonders how much 
the modern laxity of morals in general, the shifting of conven- 
tions, as expressed and influenced by means of opinion-moulding 
instruments, such as the radio, the movie, and the like, has to do 
with the situation. This is, of course, something that is not pre- 
cisely measurable. 

Very significant and challenging to all of us is the fact that 
the average age of the first known delinquency for which these 
boys might have been brought to a juvenile court was nine years 
and seven months. Over a third of them began their miscon- 
duct tendencies at the age of eight or less. Think, therefore, how 
absurd it is for society to pour millions into dealing with the 
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finished product of adult criminality, into chasing the Dillingers ~ 
all over the map, and be skimping in contributions to possible 
means of stopping delinquency at the source! 

Two-thirds of these boys had been previously arrested one or 
more times before they were brought into court on the last arrest. 
The average number of their arrests was 2.3. Almost a third of 
these boys had been arrested at the early age of ten years or less, 
and they were brought in for all sorts of offenses, except, of 
course, homicides. 

It is important to stress that these boys were not clinically ex- 
amined when they first showed the danger signals of future crim- ° 
inality, nor even when they were first arrested. That point will 
be shown to be significant in comparing the future behavior of 
the boys who had been clinically examined soon after their mis- 
behavior began with the behavior of the others. 

What about the intelligence of these boys? According to the 
standard intelligence tests applied at the clinic, this group con- 
tained nine times the proportion of defective intelligence that you 
find in the general schoolboy population. In addition, three- 
fifths of the boys were noted to have marked emotional difficulties, 
very often, of course, not innate, not deep-seated perhaps, but 
conditioned by the environing circumstances. 

Summarizing, we have a picture of a sample of humanity that 
biologically, socially, economically, is crippled, if I may put it 
in that way; and yet we do not know very much about crime 
causation. It is very difficult, even in the individual case, to state 
what comes first, the cart or the horse; whether the drunkenness 
came first or the psychopathic personality; whether the poverty 
came first or the delinquency, and so on. We are dealing with 
vicious circles.. Nor can we tell just how much weight to assign 
in the complex of conditioning factors to any individual factor. 
Nevertheless, it is reasonable to assume that if we made a planned, 
concerted, and continuous attack on the major influences which 
I have briefly described, we should obtain highly valuable social 
results. 


A Basic Attack 


Well now, how might we go at this? It seems to me that we 
ought to train our guns on fundamentals. The typical citizen and 
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the typical legislator believe that by passing a new law, or set- 
ting up a new juvenile court, or doing some other thing of that 
kind, they will greatly diminish crime. But that is a very super- 
ficial view to take. It seems to me that a more basic attack in- 
volves a procedure within several fundamental spheres of influ- 
ence: the first, the home and family life, the primary building- 
stone of society; the second, the community, whose influences per- 
colate into the family and tend to influence the behavior of in- 
dividuals; the third, the municipality, which must be called upon 
to provide necessary tax-supported services; the fourth, the state, 
through furnishing legislation and certain institutions; and finally, 
the federal government, which, too, has a grave responsibility in 
this field. 

Let us consider these attacks very briefly. As to the home and 
family life, we have evidence in these researches first of all of a 
tragically casual entrance upon marriage on the part of the future 
parents of delinquents; second, of a very high incidence of de- 
sertion, non-support, unhappy marital relations; third, improper 
home standards; fourth, bad disciplinary practices. Then all the 
other evidence of the frequency of bunking out, and running away 
from home, of parental ignorance of child care, broken homes, 


culture conflict between the generations, and like unhealthy con- 
ditions. 


Then we have a number of possible clues arising out of this 
and other researches that make it reasonable to expect good re- 
sults from a well-planned attack. For if we correlate the factors 
operative in the lives of these boys, with the outcome in terms of 
post-treatment recidivism, certain striking findings emerge. For 
instance, the boys who came from a family in which there was a 
wholesomely affectionate relationship between parents and sons 
have a far higher success rate—far fewer post-treatment delin- 
quents—than the other boys. Also the boys who came from 
families in which disciplinary practices were sound, turned out 
much better than the other boys. We also found that children 
who are examined by a clinic soon after the onset of their be- 
havior difficulties turn out better on the whole than children in 
whose lives years are allowed to transpire before they are taken 
to a clinic for study. 


Now, it seems to me that evidence of this kind calls for the 


oer thence 
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establishment in every substantial community of marital and fam- 
ily guidance clinics. The ordinary family welfare societies and 
the S. P. C. C. are prone to wait until there is a crisis in a fam- 
ily. Then they run in and begin to patch things up. But the 
proposed parental and family guidance clinic would be a place 
of advice and orientation for puzzled parents who don’t know 
what to do with their children. There they might receive advice 
as to wholesome parent-child relationships. They can be taught 
to appreciate each other's points of view. They can be taught 
proper disciplinary practices. In fact, such a clinic might go 


further and give pre-marital advice to couples contemplating 
marriage. 


In order to be effective, a clinic of that kind would have to 
call to its aid a large number of specialists such as mental hy- 
gienists, physicians, educators, recreational workers, clergymen, 
and intelligent laymen who would work under guidance. It would 
carry on educational and preventive campaigns in schools, fac- 
tories, and clubs, in the field of mental hygiene, sex hygiene, and 
family hygiene. That parents are eager for such information and 
don’t know where to get it is shown by the fact that in a num- 
ber of cities where police crime prevention bureaus have been set 


up, particularly in New York, parents come and seek advice of 
the kind I have mentioned. 


Now, what can the community do in a fundamental attack on 
delinquency? We have seen that there is a high incidence 
of bad use of leisure among delinquents. We have seen that there 
is a very low membership in clubs and other organized recreation- 
al groups. Obviously then, every community needs from time to 
time to make a self-audit to determine what facilities it has, what 
constructive means for recreational outlets, and what destructive 


means. Only in that way will the community be able to discover 
its lacks. 


These and other activities of a community need to be inte- 
grated. Cases of delinquency, upon examination, show that many 
a community is such only in name. Churches are separated from 
the schools; schools from the social agencies; social agencies from 
the courts. So you have essentially, instead of a living, organized 
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community bringing all its powers to bear upon this problem, a 


condition ranging from chaos at one extreme to indifference at 
the other. 


How might that be remedied? A number of communities have 
taken the step of establishing a community council, a sort of 
citizens’ house of representatives, made up of leaders in various 
communal and social activities. A community council, in order 
to be effective, needs to have a technically qualified staff. It 
would perform the following important functions: first of all, 
find the facts regarding the particular community and keep those 
facts up-to-date, because a community is a living thing and 
changes; second, integrate the practices of all social agencies 
that may have anything to contribute to the prevention of de- 
linquency and the rehabilitation of offenders; third, determine 
the need of such additional recreational facilities as I have men- 
tioned; fourth, study the actual administration of criminal justice 
to see that the pools of justice are not polluted, to see that the 
conduct of justice is a fair and honest and square job. What 
do we do instead? We wait until conditions cry to heaven and 
then we resort to a lot of hysterical agitation. We appoint a 
Seabury Investigation Committee. ‘We have a house cleaning. 
Then we fold our hands virtuously and allow conditions to slide 
into their old grooves once more until they become so bad as to 
call for another “investigation” and “reform movement.” One of 
the jobs of a community council having this aim of crime pre- 
vention in view should be to keep continuous watch over the pro- 
cesses of criminal justice. And finally the council should issue 
periodic bulletins to the citizens of that community telling them 
exactly what is happening and what is needed. 


In brief, the rapidly disintegrating community must be resyn- 
thesized. We must rediscover the neighborhood spirit with its 
fine cultural values; otherwise the destructive cultural influences 
will creep in at the cracks in a disintegrating community. 


Municipal Responsibility 


What can the municipality do? In most regions there are 
definite localities which seem to act as crime breeding centers. It 
is relatively easy for the juvenile court, or a boys’ club or like 
agency to plot those places on a map. When a region of that 


~~ 
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kind is discovered it very often is necessary to extirpate its evil 

influences just as ruthlessly as we wipe out swamps where mos- 

quitoes and malaria breed. For that purpose you need a legal 

executive arm, and that is why you need a crime preventive branch ‘ 
in the police department. That crime preventive agency should, 

of course, be represented upon the community council, as it is in 

Berkeley, California, for example, and be very active on it. 

We found that the early recognition of the danger signals of 
maladjustment brings desirable results. This fact suggests that the 
municipality needs to set up more child guidance clinics in schools. 
It also suggests that in the curricula of schools for teachers, courses 
in mental hygiene should be included. We found that many of 
our boys left school because of dissatisfaction with the school cur- 
riculum. That again imposes a duty upon the municipality to re- 
examine school curricula to see whether they are providing for 
the exceptional boy who can’t do abstract brain work but who is 
“*hand-minded,”. who can do a good practical job, and who can 
be retained in school if some imagination is used in planning the 
curriculum. It also calls for the encouragement of the visiting 
teacher movement to replace the old-fashioned truancy officer or 
attendance officer. 

The paucity of recreational facilities has already been alluded 
to. I suggested that private enterprise has a duty in that con- 
nection. But the municipality also has its duty. These things 
cannot be supplied completely by philanthropists, and it would 
not be socially desirable to have them done that way. They are 
part and parcel of the government's obligation. Therefore, one 
of the jobs of the municipality in a fundamental attack on the 
crime problem is to establish additional playgrounds, public recre- 
ational centers in schools, clubs, swimming facilities, and the like. 

The bad housing conditions, the terrible neighborhoods that I 
described, these also impose an obligation on the part of the mu- 
nicipality to establish large-scale slum clearance projects and pro- 
vide decent low-priced housing for the poor. 


State Responsibility 


Now, what can the state do in a fundamental attack? In the 
first place, the state can change the existing juvenile court status 
from that of Cinderella to that of an important tribunal in the 
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judicial hierarchy. At present in many communities we grudg- 
ingly set up a juvenile court and we are not too inclined to ap- 
point a judge who is especially qualified. That must be changed 
if juvenile courts are to perform their functions properly and 
carry out their responsibilities in the treatment of delinquency 
and the reduction of recidivism. What is needed is a state-wide 
juvenile court system having the rank and tenure and pay of a 
superior rather than an inferior court, with appointments to the 
juvenile court -based on expert qualifications rather than on politi- 
cal or family connections. Many other improvements in the or- 
ganization and functions of courts and clinics—too many to men- 
tion in the course of a brief general address—are also needed. We 
have set forth a number of these in the book based on our Boston 
research, which some of you may care to consult. 


It was pointed out that there is a high incidence of feeble- 
mindedness and mental disease among the parents of our delin- 
quents and the boys themselves. That calls for additional equip- 
ment to be furnished by the state in the way of special schools 
and special colonies for these mental classes. 

But, in addition, the state can pass a safe and sound, at least 
voluntary, sterilization law. That recommendation is supported 
not necessarily by any notion of heredity, because, frankly, 
the heredity of mental disease is still a very complex matter 
about which there are differences of opinion. But the evi- 
dence in support of that recommendation is the fact that so often 
in the families of criminals you find a large number of children, 
plus the inability on the part of the parents properly to care for 
them. This is a social reason for the establishment of a safe and 
sound, properly administered, properly protected sterilization law 
so that it should not become an instrument of tyranny. In addi- 
tion, the state can legalize the giving of contraceptive informa- 
tion at the clinics proposed, and by properly qualified physicians. 

Finally, the state can set up a children’s bureau analogous to the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau to act as a clearing house and a place of 
encouragement for all child welfare enterprises. 


Federal Responsibility 


In conclusion, what can the federal government do? The fed- 
eral government can enlarge its vision about the crime problem. 
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Instead of merely developing its repressive arm, instead of merely 
increasing its “cops” and its weapons, instead of merely passing 
legislation governing kidnapping and the transportation of stolen 
goods over state boundaries, it can establish a federal crime pre- 
ventive bureau which will act as a clearing house to which citi- 
zens’ groups might apply for authoritative expert advice on how 
to organize crime preventive programs in local communities. But 
most important, the federal government can continue to drive in 
the direction of an economic order in which it will not be nec- 
essary for many mothers to be compelled to work outside the home 
in order to supplement an income so hazardous and so meager as 
to constitute a disgrace to our much-vaunted American civiliza- 
tion. 

You see, therefore, that an effective attack on the crime prob- 
lem is not an easy matter. It is not a question of panaceas. It 
is not merely a question of setting up this, that, or the other 
agency, or patching up the creaking machinery of criminal justice. 
It is a question of an attack on all fronts, an attack, the results 
of which we may not even witness in our own generation. 

An important part of this task rests with a modern, recon- 
structed system of juvenile courts and clinics. So when people 
ask me whether in the light of our dismal findings as to the Bos- 
ton Juvenile Court and clinic I recommend the abolition of such 
institutions, I can only respond with the famous story about Lin- 
coln’s son Tad. It was after the Civil War that some of the 
northern generals were urging the President to hang the southern 
leaders on the ground that they were rebels, and the troubled 
Abraham Lincoln went to the window and looked out on the 
White House lawn at some of the southern prisoners and then 
turned to his little boy Tad and asked, “What do you think, Tad, 
should we hang them?” 


The boy replied, “Dad, don’t hang them; hang on to them.” 











The Juvenile Court Today 


HARRY L. EASTMAN* 
Judge, Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio 


_ winter readers of The Survey were startled by an ar- 
ticle entitled “One Thousand Delinquent Boys,” by Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot. Due to the prestige of this publication, this 
article has attracted considerable attention and is being used by 
unscrupulous persons and organizations as propaganda for their 
own purposes and to the detriment of the progressive juvenile 
courts of the country. 


This article pretends to be a fair summary and comment upon 
the recently published book by Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, 
entitled “One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents.” But upon read- 
ing the book, one wonders how Dr. Cabot arrived at his conclu- 
sions and cannot help feeling that he has gone far afield and out 
of his way to register his own preconceived prejudices. He has 
done this without foundaticn in fact and to the great injury of a 
movement that has pointed out the way and is the only present 
hope of an enlightened and scientific treatment of the difficult 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 


After reading the Survey article, I read Dr. Glueck’s book and 
was agreeably surprised and pleased to find that it was a most 
thorough study and analysis of a limited number of special cases 
of delinquency which were referred to the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion Clinic by the juvenile court operating in the central section of 
the city of Boston. The ineffective methods employed by these 
institutions in these particular cases are criticized in a very con- 
structive way. The authors have made a great contribution to the 


*This paper and Judge Eastman’s reply to Prof. Glueck were pre- 
pared with the help of M. S. Laird, statistician of the Cuyahoga County 
Juvenile Court. 

*The Survey Midmonthly, February, 1934, p. 38. 

"One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, by Sheldon Glueck and Elea- 
nor T. Glueck, introduction by Felix Frankfurter, comprising Vol. I of 
the Harvard Law School Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice in Boston. 
Harvard University Press, 350 pp. 
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literature on juvenile courts and have made suggestions of great 
moment for effective progress in this field. 

While it is true that the authors of this survey have carefully 
stated that it was a study of a particular court and its relations 
with a particular clinic, they have also expressed the desire and 
hope that some of their findings will have a wider application. 
Owing to the fact that the authors have a national reputation and 
the fact that this book is but part of a comprehensive study of the 
entire field of crime in the city of Boston, and the further fact that 
the authors assume that the court studied is one of the “outstanding 
juvenile courts of the country” (chap. I page 3) and that it “en- 
joys a reputation throughout the country for its efficiency” (chap. 
XIII, page 233), “this finding is likely to create a feeling of un- 
certainty regarding juvenile courts and clinics in general” (page 
234). 

It is, therefore, my purpose in this address to direct my com- 
ments to Dr. Glueck’s survey, the premises on which his facts are 
based, and his conclusions therefrom. However, as I was per- 
mitted but a short period of time in which to prepare this paper, 
it is not intended to be an exhaustive analysis of “One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents.” It was impossible, in the brief period 
allowed me, to study and digest material that required several 
years of work and a large and expert staff to assemble and or- 
ganize. My remarks will be confined to those statements and 


conclusions which are of immediate concern to the whole juvenile 
court movement. 


Misconception of Court Function 


There are but few things in the survey with which I am not in 
agreement, but these things are of fundamental importance in any 
appraisal of the work of the juvenile courts. These are basic 
misconceptions common to many who have written upon the sub- 
ject and are the direct result of misunderstanding the fundamental 
functions of the court. Therefore, what I have to say is not di- 
rected particularly to the authors of “One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents,” for whom I have a high personal regard, but to 
writers generally who have failed to recognize the primary func- 
tions and practical limitations of this institution. 

A large literature has developed concerning juvenile courts and 
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the social situations with which they have to deal. A portion of 
this has been concerned with problems of general application, such 
as laws, administration, causative factors and the like. Much of it 
has treated of individual courts and communities and of their par- 
ticular problems. But the general field of juvenile court work has 
received little attention, and where writers attempt to apply the 
conclusions of particular studies to juvenile courts as a whole, the 
results are confusing and extremely misleading. Many writers 
attempt to generalize from particular cases, illogical procedure 
which must inevitably lead to false conclusions. Any conclusion 
of general applicability, to be valid, must be based on comparable 
data secured from a large enough sample to be truly representative 
of the field surveyed. For example: Dr. Glueck’s conclusions re- 
garding the Boston Juvenile Court are pertinent to that particular 
court, but any attempt to apply these conclusions to juvenile courts 
as a whole is without point and improper because the Boston 
court is unique in that there is probably no other metropolitan 
juvenile court in the country operating under greater handicaps of 
law and facilities. 


Dr. Glueck has considerably over-estimated the case when he 
assumes (chap. I, page 3) that Boston has an “outstanding juvenile 
court” and (page 233, par. 2) that it is a “court that enjoys a rep- 
utation throughout the country for efficiency.” Upon what facts 
are these assumptions based? Certainly Dr. Glueck’s critical an- 
alysis is sufficient to destroy that reputation if it ever did exist. 
The Boston court has gained wide publicity through its boast that 
it got along without a detention home. It has persistently broad- 
cast the exaggerated merits of its system of private boarding homes, 
but discreetly avoided mentioning the fact that some children have 
regularly been confined in jails and lockups. This latter method 
of detention is not only contrary to one of the fundamental pur- 
poses of the juvenile cuurt, but has also been condemned by every 
child welfare agency in the country for the past thirty years. 

Therefore, my first point is that Dr. Glueck’s basic premise is 
wrong in this respect and that deductions and conclusions based on 
this faulty premise cannot be accepted as an indication that other 
courts of the first class have lagged along in a similar perfunctory 
and inefficient manner. 


Another fault with those who write upon this subject is their 
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evident inability to get a true perspective of the place of the 
juvenile court in its proper relation to the other social agencies of 
the community, and at the outset to clearly define the duties and 
limitations of each in their respective fields. They are, as a rule, 
professional writers or educators with an abundance of theoretical 
equipment but wholly lacking in practical knowledge of and in- 
timate contact with the subject about which they write. They 
discuss delinquency from a purely sociological viewpoint and fail 
to discriminate beween the proper functions of the court and 
those of other community agencies. They fail to recognize the 
legal and practical reasons why the activities of the court must 
be confined to a certain well defined field. 


The Function of the Juvenile Court 


What are the proper functions of a juvenile court and what are 
the functions that have mistakenly been attributed to it? Before 
seeking an answer to these questions it will be helpful to glance 
briefly at the conditions and motives that brought about the crea- 
tion of juvenile courts and those that have since influenced their 
evolution and development. 


The juvenile courts were brought into being because of a 
widespread conviction that the incarceration of children in lock- 
ups, jails and workhouses was wrong and actually encouraged 
crime among juveniles. They began by prohibiting the use of 
these institutions either for detention or as places for discipline or 
punishment. When these old methods of handling delinquents 
were condemned and prohibited, new methods had to be devised. 
This led to the development of the probation system which was 
inaugurated with a great deal of newspaper publicity, largely of 
the “sob stuff” variety. Volunteer probation officers were recruited 
among the citizens at large. Many sincere persons volunteered out 
of humanitarian motives and a real desire to be of service. Some 
politicians and professional publicity seekers saw in the popular 
movement another means of self advertisement. Others were 
actuated only by a mawkish sentimentality. From this highly emo- 
tional background sprang the earliest and most persistent miscon- 
ception of the juvenile court movement, the hope that it would 
prevent delinquency. That hope has never been fulfilled, nor can 
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it be, because it is based only on a sentimental wish and has no 
reasonable foundation in either logic or common sense. 
\ The juvenile court was never designed to prevent delinquency. 
It was planned as a better method of combating delinquency after 
its occurrence, and as such it has amply fulfilled the expectations of 
those who sponsored its beginnings. Its function was, and still is, 
diagnostic and not prophylactic. 


The system of volunteer probation officers failed to yield satis- 
factory results, but it did demonstrate the need for constant close 
supervision of probationers by trained officers. The more progres- 
sive courts obtained authority to employ full time probation offi- 
cers. Trained probation officers were unheard of. They had to 
be developed out of whatever material was at hand, or borrowed 
from the few agencies then doing character building work with 


children. 


Then, as today, progressive juvenile courts were compelled to 
do pioneer work in developing methods and resources. No other 
movement in the field of American legislation has shown such 
rapid and fruitful advancement as have the juvenile courts in the 
thirty years since their creation. The lead they have taken in 
social jurisprudence has been followed by other departments of 
social service. Adult probation procedure, to mention only one 
instance, owes its present extension largely to the pioneer devel- 
opment it received in the juvenile courts. 


After this brief survey of its origin and development, we can 
now turn our attention to the real functions of a juvenile court. 
These are defined, and in many ways restricted, by the laws of the 


several states. In general they may be stated about as follows in so 
far as delinquency is concerned. 


Be 5 The court must first determine whether or not the child brought 
before it is delinquent. It cannot legally take jurisdiction until the 
delinquency is established. Without legal jurisdiction it cannot en- 
force its findings as to treatment. The widespread practice of 
handling delinquents unofficially exists wholly on the sufferance, 
or ignorance, of those concerned and has no authority in law. 
While it may be defended on the grounds of administrative expe- 
diency, and is a satisfactory method of preliminary investigation 
and of handling minor complaints, it cannot legally be used in any 
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case where the full power of the court is needed in directing and 
controlling treatment. 


The second function of the court is diagnostic. It must con- 
sider the facts of each case in relation to its background and en- 
vironment and determine what form of social treatment is best 
adapted to that particular case. These decisions must conform to 
the legal powers and limitations under which the court is author- 
ized to operate. In some states very wide powers are given, while 
in others the courts are very narrowly limited. Not infrequently 
a judge may feel that something more should be done in a given 
case than he has authority to require, and in such instances he 


has to rely upon persuasion rather than legal methods to accom- 
plish the desired end. 


x The third function of the court is the supervision, in their own 
homes, of those delinquents for whom probationary treatment 
seems indicated and for those for whom no other form of social 
treatment is available. 

It is in regard to the exercise of this function that the greatest 
misapprehension and misunderstanding exists. This, on the part 
of the general public Who are not accustomed to analyzing social 
data, is not surprising. But that trained sociologists, educators 
and professional writers should, by their pronouncements and 
writing, further confuse the subject, is a matter of deep regret. 

When I say that the third function of the juvenile court is su- 
pervision, your sociologists will want to substitute or include the 

eee, It is on this point that_critics and-authors-con- 
fuse the facts and try to hold the courts responsible for_a-function 
that belongs to the community and not to the courts. The treat- 
ment of delinquents requires highly specialized services for which 
the court is not equipped and which it cannot be expected to ren- 
der. After having diagnosed the situation and determined the 
treatment needed, it should obtain and supervise that treatment 
by whatever agencies in the community are best adapted to ad- 
minister it. It is limited, however, to such treatment agencies as 
are available. Inasmuch as the treatment of delinquents does not 
differ, except possibly in degree, from the usual forms of treat- 
ment and service supplied by the community to its non- 
delinquents, these facilities should already be in existence and at 
the disposition of the court. 
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Community Agencies for Treatment 


These agencies include facilities for the treatment of physical 
and mental diseases and defects; adequate educational opportun- 
ities with special classes for retarded and defective pupils; social 
service case working agencies both for child care and for family 
relief and rehabilitation; character building agencies for the di- 
rection of delinquents toward individually satisfying and socially 
acceptable forms of activity and recreation; and finally, proper 
institutions for ‘the re-education and training of such children as 
have become habitually delinquent and for the long time care and 
training of those who are defective and a potential menace to their 
own well-being and to society at large. 

These facilities ought to be in existence and at the disposition 
of the court in any progressive community and no reasonable per- 
son will argue that they should be duplicated by a juvenile court, 
or that they should be created by it in communities where they 
are non-existent. The non-existence or lack of full cooperation 
of these agencies hampers and restricts the successful treatment of 
delinquents by the court, but in cases of failure from this cause 
the blame should attach to the community and not to the court. 

Most writers on the subject realize this, admit it and go into 
extended discussion of it, but after thus arguing themselves out 
of court, to use a legal comparison, they persist in attaching the 
blame to the court rather than to the community to which it be- 
longs. This confused state of affairs is not new; it has existed for 
a long time. It has even been encouraged by some courts which 
have foolishly attempted to include in their jurisdiction activities 
for which there was no warrant in law or reason. As long ago as 
1921, C. C. Carstens, Director of the Child Welfare League of 
America, criticized such mistaken activities when he said, at the 
Milwaukee conference of this Association: “Here and there one 
still finds a court which considers itself the only children’s agency 
of any importance in the community, and which attempts to do 
everything but does nothing particularly well—not even the ad- 
ministration of justice to those who have the misfortune to be 
brought before it. For a temporary period a court may now and 
then have to undertake various forms of administrative service 
that have no close relation to the judicial function, but it seems 
best that such undertakings should be temporary and that the 
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court should be the first to assist in the establishment of agencies 
best equipped to undertake the non-judicial functions in a com- 
munity. Ambition on the part of judge or probation officer is 
sometimes to blame for excursions into the general field of child 
welfare.” 

To recapitulate briefly, the functions of the court in relation to 
delinquents are: First, to decide whether or not the child is a de- 
linquent and comes within the jurisdiction of the court; second, if 
delinquency is established, to diagnose the causative and contribu- 
ting factors and prescribe what form of available treatment shall 
be attempted in order to correct or eliminate delinquent attitudes 
and behavior; and third, to supervise, through probation officers, 
the social treatment of those delinquents whom it selects as most 
likely to profit by such treatment. 


Administrative Duties of the Court 

Another mistake of our critics is that they fail to take into con- 
sideration the purely administrative duties and _ responsibilities 
of the judge. These, in any large court, are numerous and vitally 
important. In addition to dealing with delinquency the judge 
has, in most courts, to consider cases of dependency and neglect. 
In many large courts he has also to administer mothers’ pen- 
sions, consent to the marriage of minors, pass on adoptions and 
admissions to institutions for the feeble-minded, supervise the op- 
eration of the detention home, and perform other duties. When 
Dr. Glueck suggests that the judge should sit in on case confer- 
ences with psychiatrists, probation officers and social workers, he 
is thinking in terms of a very small court. In our larger jurisdic- 
tions this would be a physical impossibility. It would be just as 
unreasonable to expect the head of a large university, such as Har- 
vard, to participate in the details of departmental operation. The 
efficient executive surrounds himself with competent subordinates, 
whose special training qualifies them to advise him upon such 
matters. Our critics, failing to take into consideration this fea- 
ture of our modern courts, make a grave mistake. 

The proper functioning of a progressive juvenile court requires 
that the judge be an executive of high calibre. His knowledge 
must embrace not only the law, but a wide variety of subjects 
concerning the underlying policies and administrative details of 
the court and its dependencies. He must decide not only the cases 
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brought before him, but the qualifications and abilities of his sub- 
ordinates, the value of this or that social innovation or newly de- 
veloped technique, as it may be applied to his individual court. 
He must keep himself posted on medicine, psychology, sociology 
and law as well as the industrial, political and social developments 
in the area under his jurisdiction. He must be resourceful and ag- 
gressive and his activities must extend beyond his courtroom and 
into the educational and social service movements of his commun- 
ity. 

Therefore, it is impossible, except in very small courts, for the 
judge to give personal attention to the details and preparation of 
each case. He must surround himself with a staff of well chosen 
and carefully trained subordinates, upon whose judgment he can 
rely, to sift and prepare the cases that are to come before him. 
A receiving secretary should pass upon all complaints before an 
affidavit is permitted to be filed, in order to sift out the cases that 
should not come before the court. Petty and trivial complaints 
can be handled unofficially. The family and case investigations 
should be thorough and the written reports so organized that the 
essential facts are easily accessible to the judge. The reports of 
the physician, psychologist and psychiatrist should be thorough 
and the recommendations should be practical. In the larger courts 
where a great number of cases must be heard, the judge should 
have the assistance of referees to determine the pertinent facts 
and to make findings and recommendations upon which he can 
make the final disposition. Only with such modern organization 
can a judge in a large court do effective and progressive work. 


Measuring the Work of the Court 


By what standards should the work of the juvenile courts be 
judged? Here again we are confronted with a number of popular 
misconceptions. I think Dr. Glueck has himself fallen into one 
of the most common misapprehensions when he says (page 169): 
“It cannot be denied that, after all, the chief reason and the main 
argument advanced for the establishment of juvenile clinics and 
courts are that they will ‘cure’ delinquency. Judged by such a 
standard the success of the clinic and the court is at best dubious.” 
Dr. Glueck is wrong when he assumes that the juvenile courts 
were organized to cure delinquency. They were organized as a 
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better method for the treatment of juvenile delinquents. If by 
“cure” he means the prevention of any subsequent delinquency 
on the part of all the delinquents treated, his expectation is absurd. 
But if he means the permanent reform of a reasonable proportion 
of individuals, the results are not at all as dubious as the conclu- 
ding statement of this quotation implies. 

The juvenile courts were never expected to be cure-alls or 
wholesale preventives of delinquency. They occupy a necessary 
place in any child welfare program for determining the methods 
to be used in treating the delinquent and for supervising such 
treatment. In medicine, any form of treatment that brings about 
a general improvement or effects a reasonable proportion of cures 
is considered successful. To continue the medical comparison, 
some cases are known to be incurable but nevertheless, treatment 
is given for its palliative effect. Others are recognized as offering 
little encouragement because of a weak constitution, physical de- 
fect, or because the condition has become chronic. Even then, 
the physician does not refuse to treat the patient, for though he 
may not predict a cure, he may hold out hope for improvement. 


A hospital or clinic is not judged by the number of patients it 
discharges as cured or substantially improved, but by the quality 
of its work, the training of its staff and its equipment. A similar 
standard should be used in appraising the work of the juvenile 
courts. The equipment and personnel of the court should be 
taken into consideration just as it would be with a hospital. A 
small town hospital, with meager equipment, would not be ex- 
pected to produce as high a quality of work as a large city insti- 
tution, supplied with the latest appliances, manned with an ade- 
quate staff and having at its command for consultation the emin- 
ent specialists always to be found in a large city. Totally dif- 
ferent standards would be applied in measuring the success of two 
such different institutions. 

To carry the analogy a step further, a hospital or clinic exer- 
cises some control over the type of cases it attempts to treat. It 
may accept or reject prospective patients. The juvenile court ex- 
ercises no such freedom of choice. It must accept all cases brought 
to it in which delinquent behavior is shown. It must take its 
clients as it finds them, together with their defective backgrounds, 
and it must attempt treatment with whatever facilities, good or 
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bad, the community provides. Consequently, there are today 
many courts so poorly equipped that they may be accounted 
juvenile courts in name only. On the other hand, there are quite 
a number of courts which are, if not ideally, at least practically, 
well equipped with adequate facilities and personnel, backed by 
intelligent and comprehensive legislation and having at their com- 
mand community organizations and agencies sufficient to make 
possible good social treatment of delinquents. It is an injustice 
to judge both these groups of courts by the same standards. 
Measured by appropriate standards, I believe our better equipped 
and progressive courts would show a high degree of effectiveness, 
nor would the weaker courts prove so very disappointing when 
due allowance is made for their particular handicaps. 


The effectiveness of the juvenile courts should be appraised 
neither on the basis of their success nor solely by their failure. 
Unfortunately, the tendency up to the present has been to use 
the latter standard. Practically all delinquency studies have been 
based upon highly selected groups chosen from correctional or 
penal institutions as examples of extreme social pathology. The 
results of such studies may help to explain the failure of juvenile 
court procedure in such difficult cases, but considered alone they 
give a misleading and discouraging view of the situation. There 
is another side of the picture, equally true and equally important, 
but up to the present sadly neglected—the successful results of 
juvenile court treatment. Neither of these pictures alone would 
present a true description of the courts, but both should be con- 
sidered together as two sides of the same coin. 

Our friends of the writing profession should direct their atten- 
tion to this sort of survey, choosing for their field a progressive 
court, adequately equipped with a well chosen staff of trained 
probation officers and with clinical service, a court supplied with 
the necessary community facilities for the effective social treat- 
ment of delinquents. The results should prove as interesting and 
instructive as any of the studies that have been made in the past, 
and in addition, might furnish encouragement to, and stimulate 
emulation among, the juvenile courts of the country. 


Recidivism an Inadequate Measure 
The point I wish to make is that recidivism is not a proper stan- 
dard by which to measure the work of a juvenile court. But this 
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is the standard most frequently employed and is the one used by 
Dr. Glueck in his Boston study. However, he himself admits that 
this is not a fair standard when he says (page 236): “An apprai- 
sal of the value of the clinic-juvenile court approach to the treat- 
ment of delinquency cannot depend solely on the test of post- 
treatment recidivism.” 

If critics and writers persist in using this faulty standard, let 
them apply it to a representative sample of the entire group of de- 
linquents coming before the court and not to a restricted sampling 
of the more difficult and less representative number. 

I know that when any organization makes a study of its own 
operation the results are looked upon with suspicion and are 
liable to the charge of empiricism. I am willing to admit that we 
are only amateurs in the technique of making surveys. Neverthe- 
less, as an outline example of what such a study might be ex- 
pected to show, I will quote a few facts and figures from a survey 
made by the statistical department of the Cuyahoga County Ju- 
venile Court during the past two months. The study covered 
the subsequent court history and present behavior of 500 de- 
linquent boys who made their first official appearance in our 
juvenile court in 1928, five years ago. The method of selection 
was to take all first offenders in the sequence in which they 
were entered in our minute book, 125 cases from each quarter of 
the year beginning in January, April, July and October. These 
represented 28.72% of all the boys appearing officially before the 
court that year, but did not include all the first offenders, which 
usually constitute about 60% of the total. 

The study was designed to discover the amount of recidivism 
that occurred in this group during the five years following their 
first appearance both in the juvenile and in the criminal courts. 
It was found that 67% of these boys appeared in juvenile court 
only once, while 58.4% never appeared again in any court. Over 
half of the 788 complaints lodged against these 500 boys over a 
period of five years were for stealing or some offense against 
property, while nearly 20%, the next highest group, were com- 
plaints of truancy. 


Four hundred and seventeen, or 83.4% of these boys have now 
passed their eighteenth birthdays and could possibly have been 
brought before the adult courts. But of this number, only 72 or 
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17% are known to have appeared in adult courts, of which only 
51 or 12% were in the criminal courts. The largest age group 
at the time of first appearance was at fifteen years, which included 
121 boys. Only 12 of these have since appeared in criminal 
courts, while only 6 out of 99 sixteen-year-olds and 8 out of 
70 seventeen-year-olds now have criminal records. Out of the 51 
held to the criminal courts, 2 were not billed by the grand jury, 
2 were dismissed and 4 more found not guilty. Out of 60 com- 
plaints lodged against these 51 boys, 19 were placed on pro- 
bation and only 33 committed to penal or correctional institutions. 

After the court records of these 500 boys were obtained the 
questionnaires were distributed among our probation officers who 
were asked to try to locate them and learn their present social 
adjustment. The officers were not asked to submit detailed re- 
ports but to score the questionnaires, after investigation, according 
to their own judgment, under one of the five following categories: 
good, fairly satisfactory, indifferent, poor or bad. 

The field officers succeeded in locating 406 or 81.2% of the 
ofiginal 500. Using the number located, 406, as 100%, the pre- 
sent social behavior of the boys was reported as follows: 

Good social adjustment was reported for 67.73% and fairly 
satisfactory for 10.35%, or a total of 78% whose present social 
behavior might be considered on a par with what is generally ac- 
cepted as decent social behavior; 4.19% were returned as indif- 
erent or questionable. Only 7.88% were returned as poor, and 
9.85% as definitely bad, making a total of only 17-73% which 
could be considered as present social liabilities. 

No attempt was made in this brief survey to study the causative 
factors either of the original or subsequent delinquencies. The 
only objective was to determine the present social outcome of 
these cases. 

I believe this survey covers a sample large enough to be truly 
representative of the rank and file of the delinquent boys who 
yearly pass through our court. And I believe the figures are 
reasonably representative ofthe results achieved by the court. 
I believe similar results could be shown by other courts that are 
as well equipped and have as good community support and coop- 
eration. 

Scholars and writers will accomplish more when they direct 
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their own attention and that of the public toward the more suc- 
cessful courts of the country, and by a study of their facilities, 
organization and methods, encourage less progressive communities 
to bring their own courts up to par by furnishing them the neces- 
sary facilities for the adequate treatment of their delinquents. I 
believe that a positive presentation, showing the advantages and 
practical possibilities, with illustrations of successful accomplish- 
ment, would be a more forceful and helpful way of forwarding 
the juvenile court movement. 

In concluding this paper, may we not ask ourselves now, just 
what, aside from its admitted sociological value, have the Gluecks 
done in this recent survey? And may we not answer the question 
in the following manner: 

That they have made a partial survey of one of the nation’s in- 
ferior juvenile courts and found it inadequate to meet the needs 
of its community. That this situation was the result of a lack of 
community interest and support, and the failure of a judge to 
adapt his office to the needs of the community. 

They have indicted the intellectual and cultural center of the 
nation for its smug complacency but, as the survey is based 
largely upon misconceptions of the efficiency of the Boston court, 
and its functions and place in the child welfare field, the indict- 
ment is not all-embracing and has no application to other cities 
of comparable size and population. Consequently it does not, and 
cannot, have application to the juvenile court movement as a 
whole. 

However, the interpretations which have been placed on their 
findings by such articles as Dr. Cabot’s and that which appeared 
in the Literary Digest are distinctly harmtul and place one more 
obstacle in the path of progress of one of the most worthy inno- 
vations in the judicial and social welfare fields. 

Our friends of the writing profession. should realize that ad- 
vancement is not achieved by harrying the stragglers and weak- 
lings in the procession, but by encouraging those in the front line 
who are overcoming obstacles and opening a way for their weaker 
comrades to follow. When the real achievements of the more 
progressive courts are posted against the failures of the inferior 
courts, the credit balance of the movement as a whole is distinctly 
encouraging and satisfactory. 








Professor Glueck’s Reply to 
Judge Eastman 


HILE Judge Eastman’s criticism of our book is one of the 

most intelligent and temperate that has yet appeared, it is 
founded upon certain misconceptions of the aims, methods and 
limitations of the research in question and of follow-up researches 


in general. Let me attempt to dispose of these unfortunate mis- 
apprehensions. 


(1) I have already discussed the typicality of the sample of 
cases used in our research. But further explanation is necessary 
in view of Judge Eastman’s opinion that the sample is atypical 
in that the cases are a “restricted sampling of the more difficult 
and less representative” ones. This allegation has little founda- 
tion in fact. Our book indicates how the sample of cases was 
taken and why. As I pointed out in my address, the object was 
to study the results not in cases that had gone through a juvenile 
court without the benefit of modern clinical examination but in 
those which had both passed through the court and been examined 
at a clinic. That is the reason, and the sole reason, why we lim- 
ited our sample to cases which had been sent to the Judge Baker 
Foundation for examination and excluded other cases not clinically 
examined. Were these cases the most “difficult”? We discussed 
this question with the late Judge Frederick P. Cabot and he never 
expressed the opinion that he sent only the most difficult cases to 
the clinic for examination. In fact, he had no clearly defined 
policy on this score. How could he know, prior to clinical ex- 
amination, which cases were the most “difficult” from the point 
of view of effecting rehabilitation? Surely, at this late stage in 
the discipline of criminology it does not require an argument that 
those offenders whose delinquencies are regarded as most “seri- 
ous” are not necessarily the most difficult to reform and rehabili- 
tate. It is a truism that it is the offender and not the offense that 
is of prime importance, and that the offense is only a small sample 

and not always a typical one—of the nature and character of 
the offender. For those who still cling to the outworn view that 
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stresses the offense our book has a piece of evidence which shows 
them to be wrong. The best record (lowest rate of recidivism) 
was not made by the boys who had committed such minor offenses 
as truancy, but by the ones who were guilty of burglary (p. 180). 
But those who still adhere to the view that the offense is 
of great importance in determining whether an offender will prove 
to be difficult or easy to rehabilitate are reminded that at least 
255 of the cases in our series happened to involve such minor 
delinquencies as stubbornness, waywardness and disobedience 
(107 cases), running away from home (46), truancy (30), tres- 
passing (10), gaming (7), assault and battery and disturbing the 
peace (24), miscellaneous minor offenses (31). 

If further proof were needed that the recidivism of the boys 
in our sample was not greater than what can reasonably be ex- 
pected from another sample, it is furnished by the following evi- 
dence: An investigation into the subsequent recidivism of a thou- 
sand boys who passed through the Boston Juvenile Court during 
the years covered by our research (1919-1923) but who had not 
been referred by Judge Cabot to the Judge Baker Foundation clinic 
for examination has been made (not by us) since the publication 
of our book. The result shows that these boys recidivated to the 
extent of 65 per cent as measured solely by criminal records dis- 
covered in clearing the cases through the Board of Probation, this 
basic figure comparing with a finding of 62.1 per cent of recidi- 
vism in our group.” 

In this general connection, Judge Eastman makes the further 
point that our study is limited to a juvenile court “operating in 
the central section of the city of Boston.” This is true, but it 
is also true that no fewer than 45 per cent of the delinquents 
involved in our research had previously appeared in courts other 
than the Boston Juvenile Court (p. 267). The great mobility 


*Clearance of cases through the central file for criminal records in 
Massachusetts—the Board of Probation—is but the first step in expensive, 
time-consuming and thorough-going investigation into the post-treatment 
history of offenders. Records are sought for in other states and, where 
clues exist, even in foreign countries. The reader is invited to consult 
the sections and appendices on method in our three follow-up studies: 
500 Criminal Careers, New York, 1930; Five Hundred Delinquent Wo- 
men, New York, 1934, and the book under discussion, where the in- 
tricacies of thorough follow-up investigations are detailed and illustrated. 
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of delinquents and criminals in large American cities is too well 
known for one to advance the claim that a metropolitan court 
draws its clientele only from a narrowly-restricted area, unless, 
of course, a jurisdictional provision compels such restriction. 
Hence the clientele of a modern municipal juvenile court is likely 
to be a pretty fair sample of the delinquents throughout the city. 

It is here pertinent to record that in a series of 504 boys who 
appeared before a juvenile session of the Roxbury district court 
(another region of Boston) during the years covered by our re- 
search, no fewer than 72 per cent were found to be repeaters as 
judged only by the records of the Board of Probation. This in- 
vestigation was also not made by us. 

So much for the typicality of our findings. It may be that 
juvenile delinquents in Cleveland are far less prone to recidivate 
than those in Boston, but the burden of proof of that claim rests 
upon him who alleges it. 

(2) This brings me to Judge Eastman’s evidence in favor of 
a more optimistic estimate of rehabilitation. He himself presents 
it somewhat apologetically. The research he relies upon can be 
dismissed in a few words. The low failure rate he ascribes to 
his cases is in some measure—nobody can say how considerably— 
due to the fact (a) that his search for failures was not intensive 
enough and (b) that he practically asked his probation officers to 
pass upon their own efficiency. 

(a) As to the first point, did the research in question cover 
field investigations into every city in the United States where the 
former juvenile delinquents resided after they had appeared in his 
court? Judging from the amount of time put into this investiga- 
tion I can safely assert that it probably did not. I am not aware 
that Ohio even has a central system of criminal records analogous 
to that of the Massachusetts Board of Probation, consultation of 
which is a necessary first step in any realistic search for post- 
treatment results. If the reader wishes to evaluate the research 
Judge Eastman relies upon, he is invited to study the discussions of 
method in our three follow-up studies—500 Criminal Careers, 
One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents and, especially, Five Hun- 


It should be pointed out that 94 of these boys had been given 
suspended sentences, while 403 were deemed promising enough to be 
placed on “straight probation.” 
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dred Delinquent Women—and compare the technique of Judge 
Eastman’s investigation with ours. 

(b) As to the second point, those asked to evaluate their own 
work in this field unconsciously put their best foot forward. We 
could cite a number of interesting and even humorous experi- 
ences of this kind with self-evaluative “researches” in Boston. 

(3) Judge Eastman claims that our entire study is based on a 
wrong premise in that the Boston court is not an “outstanding ju- 
venile court” and that the court and clinic do not “enjoy a rep- 
utation throughout the country for their efficiency.” It is true 
that there are better courts and possibly better clinics; it is also 
true that there is much room for improvement in both the Mass- 
achusetts juvenile court legislation and the physical facilities of 
the Boston court,—matters which are abundantly pointed out in 
our book. But Judge Eastman will admit that fine buildings and 
even model legislation, however desirable, are not the chief req- 
uisites of a court and clinic. It is especially true of these institu- 
tions that they are dependent upon skilled personnel; and it is 
no exaggeration to say that the late Judge Frederick P. Cabot 
enjoyed a high reputation as a leader in the juvenile court move- 
ment and as a forward-looking, humanitarian magistrate, while 
Doctors William Healy and Augusta Bronner enjoy reputations 
as pioneers and leaders in the child-clinic movement.’ It is be- 
cause of the outstanding personnel of the Boston court and clinic 
that we ventured to claim that our findings should present food 
for thought to other courts and clinics. Our attitude is that if 
the Boston shoe fits any other court or clinic it might be worn 
by them. Let the reader judge from the following quotation 
whether we unduly trespassed in generalization from our findings: 

The major and most disturbing finding of our investigation is 
the excessively high incidence of recidivism on the part of delin- 
quents subjected to the treatment of a juvenile clinic and court that 
enjoy a reputation throughout the country for their efficacy. This 
finding is likely to create a feeling of uncertainty regarding juvenile 


courts and clinics in general. If the outcome of their efforts is 
the full fruit of the local clinic and court in handling cases of 


*Consider, for example, Judge Cabot’s leadership in the White 
House Conference on Child Welfare, and see The Child in America by 
William I. Thomas and Dorothy S. Thomas, New York, pp. 131, 143. 
See also Dr. Healy's classic, The Individual Delinquent. 
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juvenile delinquency, it may well be that the success of other 
clinics and courts in the country is not much higher. No one can 
say definitely that this is so, but the findings in this study justify 
an attitude of skepticism regarding the degree of effectiveness of the 
entire juvenile clinic and juvenile court movements. (pp. 233-234.) 
Surely this carefully qualified hypothesis is justified by the find- 
ings of so extremely high an incidence of recidivism. The re- 
mainder of the section in which the above appears is devoted to 
an exposition of certain benefits to be derived from juvenile courts 
and clinics which in fairness must be weighed in the balance de- 
spite the surprisingly unsatisfactory results and the skeptical at- 
titude they legitimately engender. The reader is invited to con- 
sult the chapter in which our findings are finally assayed, to see 
for himself whether or not we have been fair in our appraisal. 


(4) Judge Eastman quotes the following statement from 
page 236 of our book to prove, as he says, that we ourselves ad- 
mit that “recidivism is not a proper standard by which to meas- 
ure the work of a juvenile court”: “An appraisal of the value of 
the clinic-juvenile court approach to the treatment of delinquency 
cannot depend solely on the test of post-treatment recidivism.” 
Judge Eastman overlooks the important word I have italicized 
and he neglects to mention the entire discussion of which the sen- 
tence quoted is but one statement. It is true that recidivism is 
not the only test—and we make every reasonable effort to point 
this out—but it is also true that recidivism is one of the important, 
obvious and most objective tests. To say that recidivism is not 
the sole test is not tantamount to saying that it is no test or even 
that it is an inferior test; it happens to be the only one which is 
readily susceptible to statistical, non-subjective treatment. 


In this connection, Judge Eastman draws an interesting analogy 
between the test of a court and the test of a clinic or physician. 
Perhaps this analogy was suggested by the following statement 
from our book: 


A physician who makes a thorough-going diagnosis and carries 
out an intelligent program of treatment is not judged exclusively 
by the percentage of his patients who fail to recover. For in the 
first place the scientific and sympathetic attitude with which he 
approaches his problems is in itself a valuable thing, and secondly, 
there are forces operative in many cases which are as yet beyond 
human control. The analogy is, of course, not perfect, but it is of 
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sufficient validity to be taken into account in attempting a fair and 
objective answer to our question. (p. 236.) 


And we do take it into account in answering the hypothetical 
: question, Should juvenile courts and clinics be abolished? 


(5) There is no use quibbling about the aims of the juvenile 
court movement. Judge Eastman’s definition of the objectives of 
the movement can best be modified by giving a few quotations 
from authoritative literature (italics ours) : 


(a) Here is a pioneer magistrate of the movement, Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey: 


The purpose of this law therefore is to make a broad definition 

i of delinquency and give the court and its officers power to aid, 

i help, assist, and otherwise firmly and kindly deal with the chil- 

; dren and their parents, especially in the large cities, where the in- 

tervention of the state is necessary. In this way and by this sys- 

tem, wisely operated, we are positively preventing crime. It is 

much better that the state should perform this function wisely, 

humanely, and well, while there is an opportunity to prevent crime, 

than to be compelled to postpone the evil day until the child has 

become a criminal, for the state is today taking care of tens of 

) thousands of its young men after they have become criminals when 

they might have been saved from lives of crime by sane, sensible 

and sympathetic interest’ by the state in boyhood. (The Juvenile 

Court Laws of Colorado, pamphlet published by the Juvenile Im- 
provement Association of Denver, p. 7.) 
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(b) Here is an editorial writer of the leading journal of so- 
cial work, The Survey: 


Three distinct stages are found in the attitude of the law toward 
: the wayward child. At first, it sought only to punish; then came 
i a period of reformation, one step removed from the first; and now 
) we are in the third period of education and prevention. When 
! it tried to punish, the law did not lead to any new institutions— 
we were spared children’s penitentiaries. The second stage led to 
the reformatory where every effort was made to set boy and girl 
offenders right, but not until after they have been formally con- 
victed of a crime. The third stage led to the juvenile court, which 
anticipates the reformatory and to a large extent makes it unnec- 
i essary. It catches the “young limb o’ Satan” while he is still a 


twig and straightens the bend in the twig. (The Survey, Feb. 5, 
1910.) 
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(c) Here is an outstanding social worker in the field of ju- 
venile care, Miss Grace Abbott: 
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In our earlier thinking about the court we were helped by the 
conception of the state as a father in dealing with the children 
who had developed conduct problems. Statutes frequently pro- 
vided that the juvenile court judge is to proceed as a “wise” father 
would in his decision as to what should be done. . . . This con- 
ception of a “wise” father is of little assistance to us now. . . . The 
“wise” father or mother does not know what to do with serious 
conduct problems. When abnormal conditions develop the wise 
parent will secure the help of the specialist just as he calls in the 
doctor when the child has a fever. 

The juvenile court is one of the community agencies responsible 
for the prevention of delinquency. (Case Work Responsibility of 
Juvenile Courts, 1929 Year Book of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, pp. 85, 86, 88-89.) 


(d) Here is a well-known child psychologist and co-director 


of the Judge Baker Foundation, Dr. Augusta Bronner: 


We have now plenty of theories of causation: the great need is 
to test them, to determine their accuracy and value. This can only 
be done by translating them into terms of treatment and noting 
thus their validity and value. In delinquency, as in ill health, the 
main desideratum is cure. It is only for the sake of therapy that 
diagnoses are made; it is only for the sake of guiding treatment 
that an understanding of causations is sought. (The Contributions 
of Science to a Program for Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency, in 
The Child, the Clinic and the Court, pp. 76-77.) 


(e) Here is the Executive Director of the National Proba- 


tion Association, Charles L. Chute: 


In this court the question of guilt or innocence as to a partic- 
ular act or acts is wholly subordinated, as it should be, to an ex- 
amination of the character and condition of the child referred for 
attention. Its underlying conception and dominant practice is to 
ascertain the individual and social causes of delinquency and to re- 
move or counteract them. It is not interested in punishment as 
such. Its purpose is to understand in order that it may be able 
to cure and prevent. (Probation in Children’s Courts, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 80, 1921, p. 9.) 


(f) Here is the author of one of the most important works 


ever written on the juvenile court, Dr. H. H. Lou: 


The existence of the juvenile court is to be justified not by any 
theory but by its intelligent administration of treatment and its 
actual success in saving the child. (Juvenile Courts in the United 
States, 1927, p. 143. See also p. 180.) 


Many more quotations of like tenor might be giwen. 
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We have all heard of the famous Frenchman who was delighted 
to discover suddenly that all his lifetime he had been speaking 
prose. Certain juvenile court judges are now making the be- 
lated discovery that during all these years of activity courts and 
clinics were never intended to straighten out delinquents and pre- 
vent recidivism! That is a most convenient doctrine. If they 
were not intended to reduce recidivism and prevent juvenile de- 
linquents from developing into adult offenders, what were they 
intended for? To be humanitarian? In part; but does that re- 
quire trained psychiatrists, psychologists and probation officers and 
all the elaborate paraphernalia of case histories and social case 
work found in modern juvenile courts? The humanitarian im- 
pulse was, to be sure, one of the currents in the origin and evolu- 
tion of juvenile courts and clinics, but certainly it was not the 
only one. At one place in his paper Judge Eastman decries the 
attribution to juvenile courts of the treatment function; at an- 
other he includes among the duties of a modern juvenile court the 
supervision of “the social treatment of those delinquents whom 
it selects as most likely to profit by such treatment.” I venture 
to suggest that the second is the sounder view. 

Judge Eastman rightly holds, and we go to considerable pains 
to point out, that the community must bear its share in the work 
of preventing delinquency. But surely this fact does not entirely 
exempt the juvenile court and clinic. After all, the chief respon- 
sibility is placed by society on the court; it is the institution that 
has the power and the authority. Courts and clinics have in the 
past not been overly modest about claiming credit for favorable 
results. Why should they now suddenly disclaim all responsibility 
for unfavorable ones? 

(6) Coming, finally, to the functions of a juvenile court 
judge, our distinguished critic seems to regard the judge as a sort 
of expert executive who is not himself to participate in case con- 
ferences, for example. If the function of the juvenile court judge 
is to be so circumscribed, why does Judge Eastman join others in 
requiring that the judge should not only have a legal training but 
be well versed in psychiatry, psychology and other disciplines? 
Admittedly, in a large court a judge cannot frequently sit in at 
case conferences; but unless he does so sufficiently often his work 
is likely to become mechanical, unreal, not intimately related to 
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the actualities, sterile. The position we take does not, of course, 
imply that the judge of a large court should not delegate many 
details to trained subordinates. All we wish to point out is that 
a judge who is forced by the pressure of a heavy case load to be- 
come a high-powered business executive far removed from the 
clinic and conference chamber should not be under the illusion 
that he is really using that knowledge of “medicine, psychology, 
sociology and law as well as the industrial, political and social de- 
velopments in the area under his jurisdiction” which Judge East- 
man wisely calls for. It may well be that in many courts more 
judges are necessary; but this in no way detracts from the sound- 
ness of the view that a judge to be truly effective must partici- 
pate in the planning, and to an appreciable extent in the over- 
sight of the execution, of the treatment programs worked out for 
individual delinquents. 

In conclusion we invite students of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency not to rely too much upon interpretations or com- 
mentaries but to turn to the book in question and read it as a 
unit. A study of the kind under discussion is an organic whole. 
Individual sentences cannot be torn out of their context, because 
topics are interrelated and many qualifications of major conclu- 
sions are, in the nature of the subject, unavoidable. Some of the 
data are susceptible of relatively objective, statistical treatment; 
some are relatively imponderable though they may be of no less 
importance than the measurable facts. We have done our best 
to weigh and balance considerations in a manner which, while 
adhering faithfully to those canons of scientific method that are 
applicable to a sociologic research, is not unmindful of the hu- 
man values and aspirations inherent in the juvenile court and 
clinic movements. Time and further impartial research will tell 
how well we have succeeded or failed. 


Judge Eastman’s Reply to 
Professor Glueck 


N order to fully understand this discussion, the reader should 

keep in mind the article which appeared in the midmonthly 
Survey in February, 1934, in which Dr. Cabot summarized the 
Gluecks’ book, and the fact that this article had been read and 
approved by both the Gluecks before publication. 

In our main paper, our purpose was to show that the findings 
of the Glueck survey of the Boston juvenile court cannot be taken 
as representative of conditions inherent in, and common to, the 
juvenile court movement as a whole, nor the many progressive 
courts of the country. We contended that such conclusions were 
unwarranted and unjustified and set forth the reasons for our 
position. We now submit that Professor Glueck has not success 
fully refuted our claims, either in his reconstructed paper or in 
his newly constructed reply. 


Professor Glueck says that our criticism “is founded upon cer- 
tain misconceptions of the aims, methods and limitations of the 
research in question and of follow-up research in general.” We 
are primarily interested in the results of his research and in these 
only insofar as he has implied that they are valid for the whole 
juvenile court movement. We are interested in his aims, methods 
and limitations only as they affect these general results. Let us 
consider briefly his attempts to dispose of our so-called misap- 
prehensions. 

In that section of his reply marked (1) he evades our criticism 
that the cases studied were “a restricted sampling of the more 
difficult and less representative ones” by assuming that by diff- 
cult cases we meant serious offenses. Our paper made it plain 
that we were not thinking in terms of offenses, serious or other- 
wise, but of cases in which it was difficult for the court to de- 
termine what form of treatment should be attempted. Simple 
cases are never referred to a psychiatric clinic. That these were 
difficult cases is amply proved by Professor Glueck himself in the 
statistical enumeration of the difficulties themselves which con- 
stitutes the major portion of his paper. He sums up these difh- 
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culties by saying: “We have a picture of a sample of humanity 
that biologically, socially, economically is crippled, if I may put 
it that way.” And yet he would deny that these are difficult 
cases. 

But let us defer to one who is in a better position than either 
Professor Glueck or ourselves to resolve this question; one who 
had an intimate, first hand acquaintance with the cases not even 
enjoyed by Professor Glueck. We quote Dr. William Healy, 
Director of the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic. Writing about 
the Glueck survey in the midmonthly issue of the Survey for 
March, 1934, Dr. Healy says: “A few words first about the ma- 
terial used in this study. The boys reported on were not all those 
seen by the juvenile court; for the larger part they represented 
the difficult cases, most of them already being recidivists.” 

In section (2) of his reply Professor Glueck attempts to ridi- 
cule the results of a study of recidivism quoted in our paper. He 
says we presented it somewhat apologetically. He ignores the fact 
that 58.4 per cent of the first offenders studied in this report did 
not recidivate. This is too cheerful a picture. He would have 
us believe that 88 per cent of recidivism is the normal expectancy 
among all delinquent boys. However, his recidivists were not 
first offenders but had already recidivated an average of 2.3.times 

PP : : 

before they were made the subjects of his study. He resorts to 
patronizing ridicule of the idea of asking social investigators to 
evaluate the results of their own work in an attempt to divert his 
reader’s attention from the main fact, which is not what court 
investigators thought of the successful outcome of their own, or 
others’ cases, but the amount of actual recidivism. For recidivism 
is the yardstick upon which Professor Glueck places the most 
importance in constructing his own conclusions. Now recidivism 
is a matter of fact, not of opinion. The facts regarding recid- 
ivism in our own study were gathered, not by our own probation 
officers, but by outside ireigtr furnished by the Civil Works 
Administration. 

He also claims that our research was not intensive enough be- 
cause we did not extend it to every city of the United States 
where the former delinquents resided after they had appeared in 
court. In our study that was unnecessary because we discarded 
the few who had removed from the city and computed our re- 
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sults on the four hundred and seventeen who were still resident 
here. 

Professor Glueck makes much of the fact that he traced his 
subjects in all their wanderings over the face of the globe and 
investigated their offenses in foreign lands, but nowhere are we 
told that he had even looked across the borders of his own state 
to learn what had been the methods, experience or successes of 
other progressive courts and clinics. 

In section (3) of his reply, Professor Glueck now admits that 
there are better courts and possibly better clinics; and that there 
is room for improvement in the Massachusetts juvenile court legis 
lation and in the physical facilities of the Boston court. He ad- 
mits that courts are dependent on skilled personnel, and speaks 
about the reputation of Judge Cabot. We can admit his reputa- 
tion but the evidence of the survey shows that Judge Cabot ap- 
parently lacked the interest, energy and ingenuity to organize 
and develop a court adequate to meet the growing needs of Bos- 
ton. As to the skilled personnel upon which he rightly insists, 
the Boston court, during the time covered by this survey, was 
certainly lacking in it, both qualitatively and quantitatively. 

He now says that their attitude was that “if the Boston shoe 
fits any other court or clinic it might be worn by them,” and 
follows this with a quotation from his own book. We repeat 
the concluding sentence: “No one can say that this is so, but the 
findings of this study justify an attitude of skepticism regarding 
the entire juvenile clinic and juvenile court movement.” The 
italics are ours. 

Under heading (4) he admits that recidivism is not the sole 
measure of success or failure, but justifies his preponderant use 
of it because “it is the only one which is readily susceptible to 
statistical, non-subjective treatment.” In other words, it is the 
yardstick which seems best adapted to prove his favored thesis. 

He raises the question of quibbling about the aims of the ju- 
venile court in his section (5). May we ask—who is quibbling? 
Professor Glueck is a lawyer and a professor in one of the coun- 
try’s most prominent law schools. He should have known that 
the purposes, functions and limitations of the juvenile courts are 
clearly set forth in the legislation creating them. Popular mis- 
conception of legislative acts frequently leads the public to ex- 
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pect more from the law than it was intended to cover. Has he 
not fallen into the common error from which his professional 
training should protect him when he quotes opinions of people 
instead of stating the facts? 


Whether or not the juvenile courts were designed, organized 
and equipped to prevent and cure delinquency is an ascertainable 
fact and not a matter of opinion. With all due respect to the 
eminent persons from whom the professor quotes, and their un- 
derstanding of the place of the juvenile court in the welfare field, 
the statutes themselves disclose the fact that the courts were not 
designed, organized or equipped to prevent or cure delinquency. 
But even considering these opinions and giving due weight to 
them, Professor Glueck can get but slight, if any, consolation 
from his quotations from Judge Lindsey, Miss Abbott, Dr. Bron- 
ner, Mr. Chute and the Survey, for the simple reason that these 
do not attempt to answer the question at issue. 

The quotation from Dr. Lou's book is a horse of another color. 
His book is the most penetrating, clear, dispassionate and objec- 
tive study of the juvenile court that has come to our attention. 
But it is most amusing to note that the quotation, which Professor 
Glueck has lifted out of its context, supports our contention when 
the section from which it is taken is read as a whole. This sec- 
tion is such a clear statement of the position we ourselves have 
taken that we quote it in its entirety. 

“The real test of the value of the juvenile court lies in the 
character of legal treatment in the form of court orders or judg- 
ments, and social treatment in the form of constructive work 
with the child or the family—treatment that it provides after the 
hearing of the facts. The juvenile court prescribes methods of 
treatment, not according to any set forms, but according to the 
individual needs of the child as revealed by social, physical and 
mental diagnosis regarding the child himself, his environment, and 
the essential causal factors responsible for his behavior, and ac- 
cording to a constructive plan arrived at by conference of the 
judge, probation officer, physician, psychologist, and the psy- 
chiatrist. The essential consideration in the disposition of cases 
and the treatment that follows is the welfare of the child. This 
is the most important task of the court, for here the court pre- 
scribes the remedial measures for the child, and administers them 
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either by its own probation officers or through some other agents 
authorized by it or provided by law. The existence of the ju- 
venile court is to be justified not by any theory but by its in- 
telligent administration of treatment and its actual success in 
saving the child. 

“The form of the court order or judgment in children’s cases 
and the subsequent treatment of the case vary with the classes of 
cases and individual needs, according to the legal restrictions, the 
availability of facilities, the proportion of cases informally ad- 
justed, and other circumstances.” 

Coming to the functions of the juvenile judge, section (6), 
his reply is simply sophistry. He now admits that a judge can- 
not sit in all case conferences and assumes that we contend that 
he never sits in any. He tries to make it appear that we regard 
the judge as a high powered business executive and one who 
should not participate in the planning and oversight of the exe- 
cution of the treatment program. The distortion here is ap- 
parent to the reader who reviews what we actually said. 

In conclusion, we join with Professor Glueck (but perhaps 
with somewhat different motives) in inviting the student to read 
his book. We also invite the student to ‘read and compare with 
Professor Glueck’s present utterances the article by Dr. Cabot 
in the February midmonthly issue of the Survey, entitled “1000 
Delinquent Boys.” We also invite him to read the articles which 
appeared in later issues of the Survey dealing with this subject: 
the communication by Dr. William Healy, head of the Judge 
Baker Foundation, in the March midmonthly (page 94); the ar: 
ticle by Charles L. Chute, “The Juvenile Court Challenged” in 
the April midmonthly issue, (page 116), and the letters on pages 
140 and 141 under the caption “1000 Delinquents.” And finally 
we invite him to read the June midmonthly issue where, under 
the caption “1000 Delinquent Boys” (page 199 et seq.) will be 
found our criticism of Dr. Cabot’s article together with those of 
a parole officer and a mental hygienist, and Dr. Cabot’s reply. 











IV. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
DELINQUENCY 


‘The Probation Officer and 


Community Organization 
HENRY W. WALTZ, Jr. 
Chicago Probation Project, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Cee organization in the prevention of delinquency 
is a challenging factor in the complex problem of adequate 
probation service. It has been recognized as such by many ca- 
pable investigators. In certain places methods of organization have 
been tried with varying degrees of success. But so far we have 
not determined just what it might be possible for us to undertake. 
It is my intention to speak of certain phases of the problem from 
the practical standpoint of a probation officer. 

Sociologists with statistics tell us that so far we have done little 
to lessen the delinquency rate. We have worked out techniques, 
established behavior clinics, set up standards of work, carried on 
state wide campaigns of legislation, employed better-trained work- 
ers but we are told that the delinquency rate is still fairly con-” 
stant in spite of our efforts. We have blamed each other, have 
blamed the judge for holding us in court too long, or for not carry- 
ing out our recommendations. We have blamed the psychiatrist 
for making suggestions which we could not use because we lacked 
the resources to put these suggestions into practice. The psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists have in turn been critical of our in- 
ability to carry out recommended plans. One eminent psychiatrist, 
understanding the difficulty, insists on knowing and stimulating 
local resources. But we, for the most part, have ignored the fact 
that the trouble lies in our inability to arouse the cooperation of 
the community. Figuratively speaking, the community has dumped 
its cantankerous child in our laps, gone off to the movies, and 
afterwards blamed us for neither restraining nor reforming its 
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offensive offspring. We have accepted the problem and taken the 
blame, somehow assuming that the community would give us any 
backing we need. The community, however, has considered that 
when it created probation departments its responsibility for de- 
linquency has ceased. School and recreation authorities from time 
to time have endeavored to assume what they liked to think was 
a major share of the responsibility for delinquency, but actually 
the demarcations and restrictions they have imposed upon them- 
selves have in a large measure thwarted their endeavor. 

We should not minimize in the least the importance of indi~ 
vidual consideration of the problems of the delinquent child. The 
individual approach is necessary,—we are making valiant efforts 
to prove that Nick’s problem cannot be solved by haphazardly 
pushing him through a stagnant educational system, a lock-step 
supervised recreational program, or by unceremoniously throwing 
him catch-as-catch-can into a punitive institution. 

But we often find it difficult to carry out the treatment that 
Nick seems to need. His needs are often those of several hun- 
dred other boys in the neighborhood. If we make adjustments for 
Nick the other boys think it unfair, and in some instances Nick 
has seemed to relish the special favors he has received for being a 
problem. Then, too, where neighborhood patterns of activities 
are shot through with delinquent acts, undetected, it is hard to 
convince the parents of Nick that anything around the home might 
be improved when the parents see other boys going on undeterred 
from acts similar to the one for which their boy has been repri- 
manded. Many times when a workable plan seems possible, the 
newspapers with their newsy and paper-selling prattle about 
“moral imbeciles,” and “gangster types” make accusations that 
bring the neighborhood to such a pitch of resentment against the 
boy that the possibility for normal adjustment for him is prac- 

‘tically eliminated. The community has stamped him as a crim- 
inal and he has to or may want to play the role. And we, flabber- 
gasted, have listened, helplessly, in wonder at the ignorance and 
short-sighted folly of the community as epitomized in the so-called 
enlightened daily press which cherishes its inalienable right to free 
speech. 

Chief probation officers, judges, child welfare leaders, and city- 
wide, state-wide and nation-wide bodies of interested people have 
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done much to formulate standards, sponsor legislation and in other 
ways advance the cause and add to the general knowledge of what 
should be done to prevent delinquency. Many of us have gone to 
conventions and have been inspired by the extensive program and 
goals offered, but have taken home very little that has been of 
practical help in dealing with our local situation. It is indeed 
time that we, as probation officers, turn our attention to our local 
problems. 


Causes of Failure 


While others are explaining the so-called delinquency wave as 
a natural aftermath of war, depression, poverty, breakdown of 
church and home, corruption of police and politics, we can find 
plenty of causes within our cases themselves, in the home, in the 
neighborhood, or in a half dozen other places where organized 
agencies or other community forces have failed to cooperate with 
one another or with their own departmental units. 

Let us take some examples. You can duplicate these in your 
own experiences: 


Nick, very timid and with low intelligence, starting at a new 
school, asked the principal how to get to the lunch room. “Walk,” 
was the reply. Nick walked home instead and since that day has 
hiked far into truancy. The boundaries of his wanderings we 
have not yet seen. 


In another instance, Mr. Jones had quarreled with his wife for 
years. The probation officer had, after months of work, quieted 
. the family. A new relief worker, intent on carrying out regula- 
tions but unfamiliar with the family background, became critical 
and threw the family into another squabble. Frank listened to the 
quarrel, became disgusted and ran away. Another six months was 
required to bring the family back to an even keel that is ever 
threatening to turn over again. 

Mrs. Mason, erratic and difficult, with her children responding 
in like manner, became temporarily impossible to handle, when 
she asked her church for aid and was given a severe reprimand 
instead. In genuine difficulty she was scolded for being erratic! 

John was expelled from free lunches at a settlement because he 
exhibited too much energy. Ashamed to tell his mother for fear 
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of a beating, he started begging his lunches and was picked up by 
the police. 

Alex quit going to the club. The club leader did not like his 
ways. The program prepared in a swivel chair for docile children 
did not appeal to Alex. Alex excused himself by saying, “It is 
too far to go. I don’t like the kids there. Mr. Blank never shows 
you how to do anything, but crabs at you when you miss. Any- 
way, I get more fun playing on the street.” Hungry for leader- 
ship, Alex was turned out in favor of the easier-to-regulate chil- 
dren. 


A pastor said, “I should like to get in touch with Tom. He 
needs what our church could give him.” Tom's family said, “But 
we can’t go,—we have no clothes.” 


The Jones boy, no paragon of virtue to be sure, was on the 
wrong corner when the police responded to an insistent order 
from the community that gangs be broken up. Twenty boys were 
rounded up, the Jones boy among them. The policeman’s remarks 
were, “Aw, that Jones boy, the sooner he is out of circulation the 
better for him and the neighborhood. I tell you, this club (hold- 
ing it up) is the only thing the boys understand. This recreation 
stuff is the bunk.” The Jones boy could not see the police officer’s 
point of view. He resented the whole affair, felt that he and the 
boys had been “picked on” without cause. He developed an an- 
tagonistic attitude toward law and order. Where respect for 
society should have developed, seeds of rebellion were sown. 

In another instance while the probation officer and the relief 
agency were trying to re-establish a home the police, acting at 
the request of a pastor, tried to break up the home by picking up 
its members on the least provocation. Little wonder that all plans 
were frustrated. 


These examples, taken from a city of over 500,000 population, 
‘represent failures which could have been avoided through better 
local community cooperation. Each agency was so tied up in its 
own problems and policies that the person who had caused the 
trouble was seldom aware of the result. The mistakes of one 
agency were most often first picked up by another agency. Each 
considered it regrettable that other agencies were handling the 
matter so poorly. And so it goes. The school blames the court 
for the miserable way the judge handles his cases. The truant 
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officer thinks the probation officer “molly-coddles” the boys. The 
parents say, “The school never did give our boy a chance. The 
teachers always picked on him.” The relief agency blames the 
church for withholding relief. The court blames the community 
for not giving it backing, and they all blame the police. 


Planned Cooperation 

All this blaming is natural, but so far, it has not helped. Rather 
it has fostered resentment. In place of this blaming attitude, there 
is need for planned cooperation between all constructive commun- P 
ity forces. Some one must take the leadership to bring these com~” 
munity forces into line. The probation officer is indeed fortunate 
if he finds himself in a neighborhood where his superior has al- 
ready fostered a spirit of cooperation, or where an interested 
clergyman, recreation leader, school man or community chest di- 
rector is stimulating the community to realize responsibility for 
its delinquency problem. Where such leaders do not exist there 
seem to be no community organizers as such that we may call on. 
Some schools of social work are experimenting with the problem. 
Others say, “You can’t accomplish anything in the neighborhood. 
City, state, and nation-wide movements in community organiza- 
tion are all that count.” A sociologist, approached on the subject, 
replied, “Be a reformer? Heck, no! We only study these things.” 
We must conclude most obviously that if the community is to be 
made conscious of its responsibility for delinquency prevention it 
is our job to make it so. 

So while theorists and administrators are talking about wide- 
sweeping legislation, our job is to formulate, with the local school 

- principal, recreation worker, pastor, relief worker, and police pre- 
cinct captain or patrolman, a community program which will make 
life more bearable for Nick. 

The job at home is not hopeless. On the other hand it is not 
easy and there are no panaceas. It is not a job that once done 
will stay done. We shall have delinquents as long as our com- 
munity develops them. And the community is developing them 
right and left. There are constructive things that a probation 
officer may do. Let us discuss a few things that have been done. 

The first boy assigned to officer A. appeared to be in need of a 
recreation club. There were none available. The boy did have 
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friends, however. The officer secured permission to use a room 
in a day nursery for a club meeting, invited the boys in and started 
a club. Another group of boys heard of the meeting place and 
asked that the officer take their club in too. Then the smaller 
brothers wanted a club. Soon the officer had to call a halt. He 
was swamped with club work and had little chance to supervise 
his probationers. The nursery board became interested and em- 
ployed a part-time club worker to take over the clubs. The nur- 
sery likewise gave room and board to a woman student to run 
girls’ clubs. Co-workers of the officer found the nursery a place 
to organize fathers’ clubs to make toys for Christmas and mothers’ 
clubs to sew. The officer tried to make the clubs a catch-all for 
his boys in need of recreation, but the club leader, intent on build- 
ing a program on solid grounds, insisted that he first have a nu- 
cleus of “normal” children as a group, so he might later be in a 
healthy position to absorb problem children without upsetting the 
program. This plan practically eliminated most probationers for 
several months, but as the program developed the day nursery be- 
came popular in the neighborhood and many so-called problem boys 
made the effort necessary to join clubs. In a year, 300 boys, or 
half of the boys between the ages of nine and eighteen in the im- 
mediate environs of the club building had contact with it. The 
officer was invited to sit with the recreation committee of the board 
of directors while it was formulating its policies. Later, the officer's 
wife was asked to join the board proper. Finally, the nursery 
formally changed its main purpose from nursery to settlement, 
with a boys’ club worker on full time in charge of. all activities. 
Officer A. who had about one-sixth of his time available for 
community organization work found hundreds of children play- 
ing on streets and vacant lots while playgrounds in his district 
were practically empty. The children said the playgrounds were 
too far away. At the same time the police were bringing chil- 
dren to the station charged with trespassing on the railroad tracks, 
stealing coal, and committing other petty offenses natural for idle 
hands. It seemed logical to think that if children could be organ- 
ized into ball leagues to play on vacant lots they would have some- 
thing on which they could expend their excess physical energy and 
something constructive to talk about. ‘The officer interested three 
church pastors, three school principals and two recreation men in 
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organizing such a league. Men from the neighborhood were put 
on work relief to umpire games. Two pastors and one recreation 
man took responsibility for three sections of the league. Another 
recreation man, doubtful of the method of organization and quite 
sure the league would be a failure, left the leadership of the league 
in the hands of the probation officer. 


Results were, however, gratifying. More than 600 boys, or 
one-third of all boys between the ages of nine and eighteen in the 
district played in the league throughout the summer months. 
About one-fifth of the boys who had been in the police station 
during the previous year were in the league. Railroad officials 
volunteered the information that there was practically a cessation 
of damage to railroad property, offered to assist in running the 
new league. The recreation man who had been skeptical and who 
had refrained from a place of leadership in the first league, planned 
to take complete charge the second year. Observers living in the 
neighborhood said that whereas the chief topic of conversation 
among the boys had usually been techniques for stripping cars or 
methods of stealing coal, it was now baseball scores, percentages, 


home runs, hits and errors. Police reported a dropping-off in 
arrests. 


Use of Federal Aid 


When the C.W.A. was inaugurated the officer applied through 
his organization for women to undertake activities especially de- 
signed to fit individual needs of clients. Five trained workers were 
secured to conduct a program of story groups, tap dancing, folk 
dancing, social dancing, dramatics, choral work, piano lessons, 
individual tutoring and home-making arts. This program appealed 
to more than 300 children who had not recently been in any or- 
ganized recreation activity. Thirty clients took part while seventy 
children of families under supervision were enrolled. Individual 
housekeepers were secured for certain motherless families. These 
activities were carried on under the technical supervision of the 
officer’s organization, but workers were ‘placed in homes and 
private agencies such as churches, settlements and parks. To all 
appearances throughout the neighborhood the activities were a part 
of the program of the local agency which housed the activity. 
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The local organizations were thus given a gratifying feeling of 
accomplishment. 

The officer checked his results frequently to see whether the 
new activities were serving the people for whom they were or- 
ganized. To assist in this checking, the services of a clerical assis- 
tant were secured to card-catalogue lists of boys in the neighbor- 
hood enrolled in recreation activities of various kinds, as well as 
those who were under court supervision and those who had police 
records. The officer then kept his attention constantly on finding 
new activities which would appeal to those in the delinquency 
file but not yet in the recreation file. He tried to keep free from 
actually directing any activity except when such direction was 
necessary to get it started. 

The officer sought and used volunteers when they were avail- 
able. These volunteers assisted in compiling police records and 
census data, supervising ball leagues, giving individual recreation 
attention to certain clients, experimenting with hobbies and start- 
ing a neighborhood inter-agency bulletin. Volunteers were also 
of use in studying the neighborhood to find out what clubs and 
recreation existed. They tried to learn the attitude of the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood towards these activities and then re- 
ported their findings to the recreation authorities. The officials 
accepted the findings in good grace and in some instances re- 
vamped their programs as a result. 

After working for a year the officer felt that still more could 
be accomplished through a conference of representatives of all 
neighborhood agencies with which he was working—schools, rec- 
reation leaders, police, church, relief and health organizations and 
the juvenile court. The idea met with immediate approval not 
only by local representatives but by their superiors. The group 
met and discussed cases which had been baffling to various organi- 
zations. Facts which had previously been passed along second or 
third-hand were now brought to light and discussed directly. Co- 
ordinated plans were formulated. A police captain explained that 
for the first time in a quarter century social workers and police 
were working together again. A recreation man ventured the 
statement, “I believe we can get the cooperation of the people in 
the neighborhood to make a reduction in delinquency that will be 
of nation-wide significance.” A school principal said, “This is 
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certainly something we have needed. Now I know where to turn 
for help.” The police officer began discussing his problems with 
representatives of other agencies. Church men were increasingly 
willing to cooperate with individual plans suggested by other 
workers. A relief superintendent whose organization had been 
the butt of criticism felt that here was a group which would 
understand his problems and give him backing. Those who had 


been engrossed in their agency problems began to see community 
problems. 


Results 


Officer B. built up over a period of seven years a boys’ club 
which he personally conducted. He gained the cooperation of 
parents who helped him reconstruct a building to house the club. 
The club was self-supporting and met the recreation needs of a 


hundred boys. 


Officer C. organized an auxiliary bridge club to raise funds for 
recreation needs of individual clients. The club also provided au- 
tomobile transportation for the officer and for taking clients to 
the clinic. She also established mothers’ sewing clubs throughout 
her district. 

Officer A. helped to organize a social service council in his 
church. This council supplied items of clothing, assisted in find- 
ing jobs, and offered its members opportunity to discuss various 
problems of delinquency prevention. He also brought together a 
strictly professional group of officers and case workers to analyze 
problems of community organization and to discuss workable tech- 
niques. 

These attempts at community organization have not been de- 
void of difficulties. It seemed for a time as if the entire program 
in one organization was going to be discarded. At another time, 
in his eagerness to get his boys into the nursery program the officer 
persuaded the nursery to accept boys or programs which later 
proved a temporarily unfortunate selection both as to the group 
and the program. 

Cooperation with schools, churches, agencies, parks, police 
seemed to be in reverse at times. These reversals usually followed 
attempts by the officer to take short cuts regardless of the points 
of view of these agencies. Lack of cooperation between the leaders 
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in the field of delinquency prevention has also hindered progress. 
Many have had. their own program and had considered other pro- 
grams as theoretical and impractical. This failure to cooperate 
was noted by the community at large, to the detriment of the 
cause. 

As to results: In one area in which a probation officer had spent 
approximately one-sixth of his time in certain activities already 
mentioned, police arrests of juveniles took a decided drop. The 
court supervisor reported that whereas she had formerly given 
most of her time to this area she was now turning her attention 
to another district. 

One recreation organization which had previously confined its 
activities to its own building and playground launched on a pro- 
gram of activities throughout the neighborhood with special at- 
tention to solving the gang problem. 

A nursery was built up into a much-needed settlement. 

Community activities started by the officer were with few ex- 
ceptions taken over by permanent community organizations. 

In conclusion: The work done by the officers mentioned is not 
unusual, nor was it done in neighborhoods especially selected for 
the purpose of community cooperation. The officers took their 
districts as they found them and used already established agencies 
where possible. The resources used could be duplicated in any 
other neighborhood. But the work did take time, time which the 
officers often felt was appropriated from that allotted to case 
supervision. 

We are all aware that a probation officer wallowing in a pile of 
cases three hundred deep can not be expected to do adequate pro- 
bation work. We are also aware that officers in such circum- 
stances speak into a deaf ear when they complain about their case 
loads. But the nature of the problem seems to demand that if 
‘we are to do effective probation work we must give time and 
thought to the problem of community cooperation. We must 
somehow persuade the community to admit paternity for the prob- 
lem child it once abandoned on our doorstep. 








The Los Angeles Coordinating 


Council Plan 
DORA SHAW HEFFNER 


Acting Referee, Los Angeles Juvenile Court 


WW E in the west always have been willing to throw away old 
precedents and start new adventures. It might be said 
that the old pioneer spirit never has left us. Indeed, it leads us 
ever onward over unblazed trails of experimentation. 

In 1929 the pioneer spirit began its leavening work in the Los 
Angeles Juvenile Court. The Honorable Robert Scott was then 
judge of this court. His growing restlessness and dissatisfaction 
with the old-fashioned punishment methods of handling juvenile 
cases, combined with his earnest conviction that a better way could 
be worked out—a way of prevention rather than of cure—cul- 
minated in the creation of a large juvenile court committee which 
was spread over the entire county. At Judge Scott's instigation 
Francis H. Hiller of the National Probation Association came on 
to make a survey of conditions. The direct outcome of these ac- 
tivities is the present coordinating council plan, an experiment 
which really has outgrown that category. The plan has become 
a working actuality. To the appointment of Kenyon J. Scudder 
as probation officer of Los Angeles County is due much of the 
success of the plan—Mr. Scudder being the very embodiment of 
the qualities recommended by Mr. Hiller for this important post. 

Previously several institutes on the prevention of juvenile de- 
_linquency and crime had been held at the University of Southern 
California, attended by members of the probation department and 
of the social agencies of the community. This preliminary work 
and study formed an invaluable background for the coordinating 
council movement in Los Angeles County. When it came time to 
appoint the various coordinating council committees, these mem- 
bers were very much alive to the possibilities of contacts with 
young people and very much on the alert to see that these contacts 
were made properly. 


In 1931 Samuel R. Blake the judge of the juvenile court collab- 
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orated with Mr. Scudder in a thorough study of the whole co- 
ordinating council movement up to that time. Wherever an ex- 
periment had been made it was investigated and studied in detail. 
When our own plan was being drafted, only the best points of 
the experiments in other communities were included. 


The Council Idea 


Our first coordinating council was organized on January 13, 
1932 in the city of Whittier. For convenience, the high school 
district was made the unit of council territory. This was done to 
avoid overlapping and to decentralize the county territory into 
smaller units so that a concentrated attack might be made upon 
special problems in each community. From this very small be- 
ginning fifteen councils were organized the first year, all but two 
outside of the metropolitan area. It was felt that the city pre- 
sented many complicated problems which should be left until 
later. However, in the spring of 1933 about twenty councils were 
organized in the metropolitan area. There are now forty-nine 
councils actively functioning in the county. These list in their 
membership fifteen hundred outstanding citizens, social workers, 
and members of the staffs of public agencies. 


When the councils began to grow in numbers the need for a 
supervisor was felt. Mr. Kenneth Beam of the Los Angeles 
County probation department, was assigned as supervisor of co- 
ordinating councils, and to this work brought the benefit of con- 
siderable experience in this particular field. In May, 1932, a full 
time deputy probation officer was assigned to council work. 


The councils function with very little publicity. Each has its 
own particular community problem. There is no set pattern or 
routine. The councils are autonomous, and self-perpetuating. 
However, through the supervisor information is brought to each 
‘council about the others and in that way all are acquainted with 
the activities of the entire movement. 


The councils have the full and complete approval of society at 
large, for it is the first time in local history that the variously dif- 
ferentiated organizations have been brought together on a com- 
mon ground. Specifically the councils are sponsored by the ju- 
venile court and probation department, with the assistance of the 
sheriff's bureau, police department, county and city schools, county 
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and city recreation departments and private social work agencies. 


The council brings together public officials and representatives 
of organizations interested in child welfare, in order that their 
efforts may be more effective in meeting the needs of children and 
young people. As its name implies, it coordinates effort. It does not 
conduct case studies and does not organize new agencies. It does 
see that the problems of individual children are referred to the 
proper agency for adjustment; that the character-building needs of 
the community are referred with suggestions to the proper organ- 
ization for action and support; and that community and home 
environment are improved by the organizations best equipped for 
this purpose. All cases handled are cleared through the social 
service exchange, thus avoiding duplication and misunderstanding. 


A council is started in a very simple manner. A brief survey 
is made of the agencies in a high school district and the executives 
are invited to a round table discussion. In many instances the 
judge of the juvenile court makes a personal appearance before 
this group and the entire plan is explained. A steering committee 
is appointed to decide what other agencies should be invited to 
join the council. A chairman and secretary are appointed, and the 
organization has been completed. The time and place are settled 
upon, and at the second meeting three committees are formed, the 
adjustment, character-building and environment committees. To 
describe these I quote from the Juvenile Research Bulletin: 


THE ADJUSTMENT COMMITTEE 


(Formerly called the Committee of Officials, Case Study, 
or Referral Committee) 


I. MEMBERSHIP 


Representatives of schools, police, departments of welfare, health, 
probation, Children’s Protective Association, Catholic Welfare As- 
sociation, Jewish Welfare Association, Church Federation (Los 
Angeles), Family Welfare Association, the Assistance League, other 
case work agencies, and child guidance clinics and conferences. 

It is suggested that the secretary, whenever possible, be a trained 
social worker. 


II. FUNCTION 


The function of the adjustment committee is to develop a pro- 
cedure so easy of application and to make the facilities so well known 
that it will become the regular practice for officials and other mem- 


Ill. 
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bers of the committee to refer problems of younger children to the 
proper agency at the time assistance is needed, without waiting for 
the committee meetings. 

This procedure can best be developed by regular meetings of 
officials and representatives of case-working agencies. At such 
meetings the members become acquainted with each other, with the 
procedure in each department and agency, with changes in per- 
sonnel and program, and the problems each group is facing. 
Through the handling of cases at these meetings, each member be- 
comes familiar with the resources available and naturally makes use 
of these resources as problems arise between meetings. 

Each member of this committee should extend information as to 
council procedures and local facilities and resources to the other 
district workers in his agency. 

The adjustment committee does not conduct case studies, but it 
does see that the problems of individual children are assigned to 
the proper agency for adjustment. 


PROCEDURE 


1. To discover and list all case work agencies and other facilities 
available. 

2. The cases of younger children presenting behavior or health prob- 
lems are referred to the adjustment committee by any member. 
Non-members may refer cases to the secretary or to any member 
for presentation. 

3. The agency referring the case should clear with the social ser- 
vice exchange before bringing it to the attention of the committee. 
In smaller communities having no social service exchange, agen- 
cies should clear cases with each other before action:is taken by 
the adjustment committee. If the case is active with one or more 
agencies, the adjustment committee should invite representatives 
of these agencies to be present when the case is discussed. 

4. The worker presenting the case should submit it on the form 
known as the coordinating council case record. These forms 
should be filled out in duplicate, one to go to the agency to 
which the case is referred, and the other to be kept by the sec- 
retary of the committee. 

5. At the meeting of the adjustment committee new cases are dis- 
cussed at sufficient length to warrant a decision as to which 
agency can provide the best program of adjustment, decision be- 
ing based on the age and sex of the child, his religious back- 
ground, the school attended, his known interests, the agencies al- 
ready acquainted with the situation, the agencies available in the 
child’s community, and other factors revealed in the report or 
brought out in the discussion. 

6. The secretary, at succeeding meetings, asks for brief reports on 
developments in the cases. Entries are made on the back of the 
case record indicating the current status. 
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7. The following agencies and facilities have been used, those men- 
tioned first for the less serious problems, the others for the more 
serious ones, leaving the juvenile court as the last resort: play- 
grounds; character-building organizations; case-work agencies 
(a) public and private agencies, (b) clinic service, (c) probation 
department; juvenile court. 

8. The child guidance conferences, as organized in elementary 
schools by the California Bureau of Juvenile Research, have been 
of great value in discovering and adjusting the problems of 
younger children. The adjustment committees will find it worth 
while to study this plan and assist in extending the service of 
these conferences. 

9. The adjustment committee should consider it their responsibility 
to report to the council chairman needs and conditions in the 
community that require special study. The members of this com- 
mittee come in contact with local conditions as members of other 
committees do not. They should report the need of character- 
building and recreation facilities, as well as the existence of con- 
ditions that should be eliminated or improved. 


10. This committee is also responsible for providing constructive plans 
for boys returned from Whittier State School and for boys and 
girls from other institutions. 


THE CHARACTER-BUILDING COMMITTEE 
(Formerly called the Unrelated Youth Committee) 
I. MEMBERSHIP 
Representatives of schools, churches, playgrounds, libraries, Boy 


Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Woodcraft Rangers, Girl Scouts, Y.W.C.A., 
Camp Fire Girls and other character-building organizations. 


II. FUNCTION 
To see that the coordinating council district is adequately sup- 


plied with character-building groups and recreational facilities for 
both boys and girls, and that as many children as possible receive 





individual attention and participate in planned programs throughout 
the entire year. 

The character-building committee does not organize new agen- 
cies, but it does see that the needs of the community are referred 
to the proper organization for action and report. 


Ill. PROCEDURE 


1. To discover by survey or questionnaire: 
(a) Available character-building facilities and groups in the 
community 
(b) The children who need or would like to belong to such 
groups 
(c) The areas not sufficiently covered 
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(In this study both the adjustment committee and the environment 
committee should give valuable assistance.) 
This study should reveal the name, age and address, of all boys 
and girls who would like to belong to a character-building group, 
and their group preference. A questionnaire has been devised 
for this purpose. Copies will be sent by the editor on request. 
2. To submit the results of this study to the council of social agen- 
cies or other authorized group before any program of expansion 
is undertaken. 


3. To arrange training courses for prospective group leaders. Gen- 
eral training should be provided by the committee. Specific 
training in a particular program given by each agency as oppor- 
tunity affords, should follow. The environment committee should 
cooperate by sponsoring such courses, and accepting responsibil- 
ity on recruiting prospective leaders. A statement of standards 
and qualifications for leaders, as developed by the boys’ and girls’ 
work committee of the Los Angeles Council of Social Agencies, 
should be the guide in the selection of leaders. 


4. To urge that attractive activity programs for young people be 
conducted by recognized agencies both public and private, espec- 
ially for unemployed young men and women from 17 to 25 years 
of age. 

5. When individual children are referred by the committee on ad- 
justment, to endeavor to place each one in the group best 
equipped in leadership and membership to effect a proper adjust’ 
ment. 

6. To encourage the use of public libraries by children, and stimulate 
in every possible way the reading of books and magazines which 
have a constructive influence on character. 


7. To encourage greater use of existing playgrounds by children and 
adults, and to cooperate with the environment committee in 

planning to increase or improve playground facilities. 

8. To assemble information regarding the most constructive efforts 
being made by schools toward the development of character 
through curricular or extra-curricular activities, and to share this 
information with the schools in the district. 

9. To assemble information regarding the most constructive use be- 
ing made of church facilities for social and recreational purposes, 
particularly by under-privileged groups, and to share this informa- 
tion with the churches in the district, and with the executive 


board. 


10. To see that as many children as possible have opportunities for 
camping, hikes, and outdoor activities, under the direction of 
some character-building agency, emphasizing the value of this 
experience for those boys and girls who are denied many such 
privileges. 
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ENVIRONMENT COMMITTEE 
(Formerly called the Community Organization Committee) 


MEMBERSHIP 


Representatives of parent-teacher associations, service clubs, wom- 


en’s clubs, American Legion and Auxiliary, churches, schools, other 
local adult groups, and other institutions or organizations interested 
in the welfare of children from the point of view of the community 
or home environment. 


FUNCTION 


i 


To improve environment in the community and the home by 
studying the assets, liabilities and needs of the community; by 
counteracting or eliminating undesirable influences; by improving 
constructive influences and by strengthening the character- 
building programs by a campaign of education to improve home 
environment. 

The environment committee does not assume responsibility for 
changing conditions but does secure information regarding the 
needs of the community, and does see that this information and 
constructive plans are put in the hands of the organizations best 
equipped to get the desired results. 

Having determined the needs and having placed the information 
in the hands of the proper organizations, it should be the respon- 
sibility of this committee to lend assistance and backing to those 
organizations and to see that these projects are successfully carried 
through. 


PROCEDURE 
A. 


Study of Community Assets, Liabilities and Needs. 

(a) To discover and list all civic organizations, such as are rep- 
resented on this committee, that seek to improve the com- 
munity and home environment, particularly as the environ- 
ment affects the character of children and youth. 

(b) To study local ordinances and state laws relating to children 
and youth, and to recommend improvement of these ordi- 
nances and laws when the need is clear. 

(c) To secure information regarding the standards maintained 
by amusement centers, particularly as to the patronage of 
minors and the influence on minors including: 

(1) Moving picture theaters 

(2) Pool halls 

(3) Dance halls 

(4) Beer halls 

(5) Questionable amusements that might lead to gamb- 
ling. 

(d) To secure information regarding dissemination of matter 

liable to exert an unwholesome influence on youth, including: 
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(e) 


(1) Salacious literature and pictures, as contained in the 
cheap, unwholesome magazines on many newsstands, 
and in certain books in circulation from rental li- 
braries. 

(2) Certain modern advertising, as used sometimes by mo- 
tion picture exhibitors, theaters, liquor interests and 
tobacco companies. 

(3) Radio programs depicting disrupted family life, crime 
and vulgarity. 

(4) The so-called “comic” supplements, involving ques- 
tionable advertising and situations. 

To list the needs of the community from the point of view 
of the child, using the Children’s Charter as a standard. 


2. Counteract or Eliminate Undesirable Influences. 


3 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


When it is apparent that the character of children is being 
seriously affected by such amusement centers as those listed 
under Section 1, Paragraph c, or by other unwholesome con- 
ditions, to ask those in possession of the most authentic in- 
formation to report conditions, through the coordinating 
council, to the proper authorities. 


When no law is being violated by these amusement centers, 
but the influence is unwholesome, to encourage more whole- 


some recreational activities under adequate supervision as a 
counter-attraction. 


To give full publicity to the present laws relating to the sale 
of liquor to minors and to encourage citizens to report any 
violation of these laws. 


Improve Constructive Influences. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


To awaken communities to the need of more adequate facili- 
ties, both public and private, for constructive use of free 
time, especially during summer months. Playgrounds and 
recreation centers should provide for the free time of un- 
employed young people and adults as well as for children. 
To encourage and support in every way possible the parent- 
teacher associations and other organizations working to se- 
cure motion picture programs appropriate for children to 
attend on Saturdays. To improve the general standard of 
motion pictures by encouraging patronage of acceptable pic- 
tures and by other means. 

To encourage the sponsorship of well-supervised dances for 


young people by the community organization best equipped 
to assume this responsibility. 


To encourage all organizations represented on this committee 
and other civic organizations, to include in their programs 
some project for the improvement of community or home 
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environment. The environment committee can assist organ- 
izations in the selection of such projects, based on their study 
of conditions and needs. 


4. Educational Program to Improve Home Environment. 


(a) To encourage courses in adult education under approved 
leadership, particularly courses in parent education, home 
building, child care and family recreation. 

(b) To encourage courses in home building, preparation for mar- 


riage, parenthood and child care for young people under ap- 
proved leadership. 


(c) To develop plans for giving {individual consideration to 
parents of children with problems, in order that the facilities 
of the parent education courses and, if possible, consultation 
service may be provided. 


(d) To see that literature for parents is accessible in the libraries, 
that pamphlets are for sale at minimum cost, and that free 
leaflets are provided. 

(e) To recommend to churches that they accept greater respon- 
sibility for maintaining the stability of the home, for con- 
ducting classes in parent education, and for assisting in some 
of the many problems with which modern families are faced. 

5. Strengthening the Character-Building Program. 


(a) To aid in publicizing the program and objectives of the 
character-building agencies by providing speakers for special 
programs or organization meetings. 


(b) To further the work of the character-building organizations 
by sponsoring training courses and aiding in recruiting pro- 
spective leaders. 


(c) To encourage among member organizations the sponsorship 
of character-building groups. The organization sponsoring 
a group is to furnish leadership and give such support as to 
insure its permanency. ‘The leaders selected should be en- 
rolled in training courses provided by the character-building 


committee. 

In addition to these three working committees there is the ju- 
venile research committee serving all the councils. Membership 
covers a wider field than that of the other committees including 
twelve or more representatives of city and county departments, 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the automobile clubs, the 
Council of Social Agencies, the Pacific Sociological Society, the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research. This committee conducts 
studies and surveys and keeps the councils informed regarding 
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areas in need of attention. Also, it devotes time and effort to 
child welfare legislation, such matters as ordinances regarding 
dance halls and the sale of liquor to minors, having played an im- 
portant part in its activities. 

As the number of coordinating councils increased, regional con- 
ferences taking in six or eight councils in each area became nec- 
essary in order to bring these councils closer together. These con- 
ferences are very stimulating. Reports are given as to the out- 
standing things which have been accomplished, and a round table 
discussion follows. Every week supervisor Beam makes a report 
of the council meetings he has attended and presents to the proba- 
tion department and the juvenile court the outstanding events of 
each meeting. These reports give a bird’s-eye view of council ac- 
tivities throughout the county. 


A few concrete examples of benefits brought about by our coun- 
cils illustrate our aims and our ideals, and what we really are ac- 
complishing even ever so slowly. 


Project No. 821, for instance, was launched last summer. This 
provided a recreation program for 360 play areas throughout the 
county, utilizing the services of about 1,700 C.W.A. workers. 
Here the benefit was two-fold, the workers were provided with 
gainful occupation and many hundreds of children were snatched 
from worse than idleness to participate in the play activities offered 
by these communities. Attendance on these play areas was in- 
creased by over 2,000,000 and these 1,700 workers, placed under 
trained leadership, rendered a very valuable service. 


Another interesting result was achieved by the coordinating 
council in the downtown wholesale district. The markets in this 
district were so annoyed by petty stealing of fruits and vegetables 
that they had put on twelve special policemen to drive off or ar- 
rest the boys who were committing the thefts. Finally the situa- 
tion was brought to the attention of the council. In handling the 
matter the juvenile police department and the market people got 
together with the council members, talked over ways and means, 
and concluded that wholesale arrest and jail commitment was not 
the answer to the problem. Two hundred and fifty-four boys 
who had been picked up for petty theft were released, returned 
to their homes, placed in contact with the councils in their respec- 
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tive areas, and in turn contacted by the appropriate character- 
building agency. The result was that the thieving in the markets 
cleared up in thirty days, and the wholesome use of leisure time 
is making 254 potential good citizens from as many “bad” boys. 

A very serious situation existed in connection with the all-night 
theaters on Main Street. They were a veritable hotbed of vice 
where young boys were taken in hand by the most vicious of per- 
verts and instructed in the worst of physical habits. This situa- 
tion was brought to the attention of the councils, and after atten- 
dance by members at seven of these shows, a conference was 
called at the sheriff's office. There were present the theater man- 
agers, juvenile police and probation officers and the council mem- 
bers. The effects of all-night shows on children were discussed 
and the conclusion reached that the condition might be corrected 
by setting an age limit for attendance, and a time limit for patrons. 
The managers were asked to refuse admission to children under 
seventeen after nine o'clock, and keep count of the number turned 
away; to notify the juvenile police when children remained after 
ten o'clock; to close their shows at twelve o'clock. This latter 
request was refused, but a compromise agreed upon whereby lights 
are turned on for three minutes between shows. This gives the 
police a chance to pick up those boys who should not be there. 
It will prevent repetition of the case of the thirteen year old boy 
who had slept four consecutive nights in four of these show 
houses. In spite of only feeble cooperation on the part of the 
theater managers the situation is somewhat improved. Still the 

council is not satisfied for there is yet too much opportunity for 
- contribution to the delinquency of minors. It is only natural that 
the theater managers should be lukewarm in their cooperation, 
and the only way to bring about a greater improvement is by legis- 
lation. Therefore the council members have taken up the task of 
putting through an ordinance which will enforce the necessary 
cooperation. This is rather a large order, but the extent to which 
our young boys will benefit is sufficient justification for the expen- 
diture of any amount of effort. 

What has been attempted—and incidentally, achieved—in Los 
Angeles County can be duplicated in any state. For Los Angeles 
County, with its population of over 2,000,000 has a huge prob- 
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lem. There are only fifteen states in the Union with a much 
greater population than Los Angeles County, so that what will 
apply here might be said to be applicable to about thirty-five states. 
Already the coordinating council plan is spreading, and cities such 
as Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, Fresno, Bakersfield and San 
Diego have started a similar movement. 

A great deal has been said about the prevention of delinquency 
and crime. However, the coordinating council plan is broader 
than just the prevention of delinquency. As our Mr. Scudder 
says, “We are endeavoring to make the community a better place 
in which to live.” That we are succeeding is shown by the state- 
ment of one of the residents of an outlying district: “It used to 
be that only police officers would go into our district after dark— 
it was too dangerous. Now it is different. The pool halls have 
had to close for lack of business. Many of the boys who caused 
trouble are so busy now with a program of sports, dramatics, a 
newspaper, etc., that they have no time for mischief.” We do 
not claim that the plan will work wonders, that it will make over 
the world or perform miracles on human nature But even though 
it is new, we do claim, from our background of actual experience, 
that it has made a beginning toward the lessening of delinquency 
and crime, through its contribution to a more wholesome use of 
leisure time and the development of cleaner thinking on the part 
of our young people. In other words, we are trying to incline 
our twigs in the direction we want our trees to grow. If thus the 
community does become a better place in which to live, we shall 
be paid and repaid. 














Gangs, an Asset to the City 
of St. Louis 


HAROLD S. KELTNER 


Executive Secretary, South Side Young Men’s Christian Association, 
St. Louis 





N 1919, at the close of the war, I found myself faced with the 

task of creating an interest in so-called “character-building™ ac- 
tivities with gangs of boys in that portion of St. Louis known as 
the south side. In St. Louis, as in every other great city, there 
are hundreds of these gangs, good, bad and indifferent. .Spotting 
a map of this area with pins representing arrests of juveniles, we 
found in that section close to the river a larger population, the 
lowest rent areas, and more delinquency than in any other section 
of the district. This particular district (Soulard Library) has 
67,000 people according to the last census—more than any other 
like area in the city of St. Louis. Here are the cheapest rents and 
the most squalid conditions of habitation. It also sheltered a no- 
torious gang which has since been eliminated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Here also we found besides real poverty, a varied for- 
eign population, lack of playground facilities, misguided hero- 
worship of gang leaders, lack of respect for law and often un- 
intelligent and bullying police tactics. We started our first gang 
club in the very center of this river area. 






















After an unbroken period of fifteen years there are now forty of 
these clubs, once gangs, in this and adjacent areas,—not many to 
be sure, but sufficient on which to report. Each one of these gangs 
is sponsored by a substantial citizen in whom they have confi- 
dence. They have an average membership of twenty-five and rent 
their own club quarters in buildings of various sizes. They are 
federated together in one large organization which maintains ath- 
letic leagues, camping facilities, meetings for their sponsors and 
officers, and acts as a clearing house for larger opportunities for 
personal development. The programs of the individual clubs are 
inspired by this general organization through the sponsor of the 
local club. The club offers opportunities of recreation, physical 
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development and social and educational activities to these gangs 
which prior to this time they have not had. 

In this particular area competition from the regular boys’ work 
agencies is not noticeable. These boys have little money for mem- 
bership in any Y. M. C. A. and little inclination to join the 
Scouts. Such activities seem to swirl by this type of district. As 
to education, twelve of these clubs with 177 active members, had 
132 grammar school graduates and 25 high school graduates. 
However, the program approach in many respects must be geared 
down to about the sixth or seventh grade level. 

These social and educational handicaps are more than offset by 
the eagerness of the boys to make friends with new people and to 
show appreciation of any efforts exerted on their behalf. While 
we cannot prove that we are preventing delinquency, we can show 
progress in such ways as this: 


1. Gangs with records of arrests and openly violating laws 
when first brought to our attention, discontinued these acts 
against the social order after a period of a few months. 
Although they are located in the center of delinquency 
areas, seldom are any of these 800 to 1000 club members 
in any difficulty with the local authorities. 

2. During recent years these clubs as the members develop in- 
to young manhood, organize their younger brothers into 
similar clubs, and provide leadership, allowing them the use 
of their own club headquarters at a very nominal fee or 
none at all. One club, for instance, in this manner will 
capture seven or eight gangs in as many years and incorpor- 
ate them within the general fellowship of the organization. 
We no longer have a vicious circle of little fellows emulat- 
ing the tougher gang and drawing its strength from that 
source. 

3. Local support is strong. Capable citizens of St. Louis who 
spend anywhere from one to three nights a week in spon- 
soring these groups believe thoroughly in directing boys’ 
and young men’s activities away from the gang type to the 

club type. Others who visit these clubs by scores during 

the year use superlatives in their comments. We have 
never found any difficulty in raising money for this kind of 
work as soon as it is presented to the average citizen. 
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The Approach to the Gang 


Organization of delinquency is found, if anywhere, in the street- 
corner gang. For the success of a gang approach towards the 
prevention of crime, it is fortunate that this is true. Like dyna- 
mite it works for good or evil. A gang falls into one of three 
classes, good, bad or indifferent. Wéith an athletic or social ob- 
jective it often has merit and can be classed as good. The indif- 
ferent gang is generally a good gang in process of decay and fre- 
quently it becomes the bad gang. The bad gang through lack of 
a program and intelligent leadership succumbs entirely to destruc- 
tive leadership and lawless but exciting objectives. 

Let us not be deluded into believing that we can break up these 
gangs through police efforts, that we can lure them permanently 
into artificial surroundings, that we can build enough settlement 
houses to reach them, or that we can spend enough money to bribe 
them into subjection. We would not do this if we could. Our 
very strength lies in the weakness of the gang, and our educational 
foundation is already laid in the gang’s natural origin of common 
interests. Our approach is unique. We go to the gang, capture 
it, sponsor it, encourage its growth, require no financial allegiance. 
We make it an entity in its own community, a purposeful natural 
group, no longer a gang, but the haven of an entire neighborhood, 
unshackled by a brick and mortar enclosure, mobile, demanding 
daily results for its right to live. 

Take the B. J’s., for example. My partner found them one cold 
February evening between the railroad tracks and the river in a 
one-room brick building, iron-shuttered, with no ray of light visi- 
ble, only the sounds of a radio rewarding his search. Resentful 
and suspicious the six young men blocked the door to him, finally 
consenting to admit him. After repeated visits they wrote us: 
“We have thought this thing over very carefully. Come down 
Monday night. We will try anything once.” 

We might have called this a good club once, organized for social 
purposes but now rapidly decreasing in members. A sense of 
frustration was pushing it into the class of indifference. They 
had originally rented this building and completely renovated it 
with hours of hard work. This first phase kept them interested 
for a while. We found them in the second phase with nothing 
to do. Their president said to us: “We can hardly believe you 
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that a fellow in the West End gives a damn about us. We work 
on hinges all day long, come here in the evening, sit and play 
cards until we just get so tired of everything we sit and do noth- 
ing. If you can bring us speakers, someone to tell us something, 
it will be wonderful.” The earnestness of such a plea is quite 
effective. 


The first sponsor of this group struggled heroically to maintain 
his leadership against the opposition of a college graduate com- 
munist who challenged his sincerity. The sponsor won by a hair's 
breadth after calling for a showdown in allegiance and walking 
_ out. Messengers overtook him as he was crossing the last railroad 
track, turning defeat into victory. 

The present sponsor of these young Polish men from 16 to 25 
is himself a young man about 25, employed by the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewery, a ‘member of the Chamber of Commerce, and of 
the speakers’ committee for the entire group of our forty clubs. 
No longer indifferent, with twenty-five members, this originally 
good club has not gone bad nor gone out, but now has much game 
equipment, a night school, excellent parliamentary behavior and 
a pride in its sponsor and members. 


The Night Hawks 


Now the casual observer would rate this next gang as a bad 
gang but the police captain of this district had hope for this 
group. He appealed to us to try our hand with a gang of both 
boys and girls which was being reported to him repeatedly as, bad, 
with a rufian program running far into the night. 

Our club organizer was dropped from the squad car a block or 
so away by the sergeant. On a corner against the railroad tracks 
he found an old saloon, unused save by the gang. At this mo- 
ment they crowded the place. Being a rough and ready man 
himself, the organizer pushed his way in. The gang’s member- 
ship numbered about 25, averaging 19 years of age. They were 
not easily sold even on the athletic program, but consented to 
another visit from our representative. It was not long before 
this gang had two clubs, one for boys and one for girls, each with 
an older sponsor, using the same saloon for headquarters. Some 
of these members, of course, had records. In the sixteen months 
since reorganization only one has been apprehended and effort was 
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made to have him return the stolen car. The club has disavowed 
his membership and kept their record clean. Another club has 
developed from this parent group. They comprise those members 
who think the original group is not progressing rapidly enough, so 
now we have two boys’ clubs and a girls’ club under leadership. 


Police Cooperation 


The difficulties to be overcome by sponsor and gang are those 
that make for individual and group delinquency, and only intelli- 
gent, strong leadership finds a way to overcome them. This 
new leadership has the confidence of police who can afford now to 
use patience in dealing with the gang. Their only other recourse 
without it was to disperse the gang, break it up, a procedure often 
interpreted by the gang as persecution. For instance, another gang 
called the Canadians endeavored one night at: the dance of the 
Night Hawks to break up the party. A knife had already been 
drawn by a drunk. Our club organizer saved the day by sup- 
porting his club in physical combat. The Canadians were routed, 
drinks, knives and all. From then on dances were no longer held 
in club quarters, but in public supervised centers. Police officials 
did not interfere with the discipline of this outfit and a permanent 
lesson was taught the neighborhood. This is not our usual method 
of work but after this quick action situation, we were able to 
convince our clubs that public dances in their own clubrooms were 
dangerous as we could not control outsiders. Thus we advanced 
another point by cooperation of the police in our approach. 

One club of 57 young men on the very bank of the Mississippi 

River had rented a two-story brick building. This building, 
"several years ago, was what is called a “clip joint,” the scene of 
at least one murder, and still in an undesirable neighborhood. 
The boys had repaired the structure, painted the red triangle on 
the wall, and had as sponsor for eight months a prominent St. 
Louis doctor, when the following incident occurred. 

We had tried for months to have the boys discontinue making 
home-brew, which was given away at their pay dances as a 
means of raising money. Finally the crisis came. Police were 
called in by a disgruntled ex-member who alleged that he had been 
charged ten cents for a glass of home-brew while one of these 
parties was in progress. Unfortunately, the doctor had been 
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called away a few minutes before the party closed and was not 
present when the police arrived at 1:00 a.m. I was called out 
of bed from police headquarters. One of the boys, the president, 
thought that he should take the responsibility, admitting the sale 
of beer, because he was not sure that this might not have happened. 
He was necessarily apprehended. A city judge, brother of our 
mayor, arose at 3:00 a. m., signed a bond, gave it to our club or- 
ganizer and the boy went home. Another judge dismissed the 
case at this point. We were able to convince this club that home- 
brew caused much inconvenience to our organization and got us 
all into trouble. Not only this club, but a dozen others quit the 
home-brew habit upon this appeal alone. Such support from police 
and judges strengthens our hands, gives us a leverage to raise these 
tough groups into another stage of character development. 


Leadership 


Friendship must come sooner or later into the life of a boy and 
his gang. A counselor, guide or sponsor may open the door of a 
new world to gangs in these areas where church, school and home 
have little influence. These men bring friendship and confidence, 
the most precious of gifts, and on this confidence rests the entire 
plan of procedure. The day such friendship begins, crime is 
waging a losing fight in one more gang. “Your friendship alone,” 
said one of George Sisler’s Italian boys in our organization, “has 
made us Italian gangs come closer together in friendship and wiped 
out many hard feelings.” This lad stopped me in my car at mid- 
night just to tell me this as I drove past his club, the Nightingales, 
in that section which has been called ““Dago Hill.” 


If the sponsor is a man well-known he is termed a “big shot” 
and readily makes first contact. All boys are hero-worshippers. 
Frequently these gangs have had the wrong heroes to admire. 
Many of our sponsors are men of local reputation, executives, men 
of considerable education; others have risen from the ranks and by 
great devotion won their way also into the hearts of our boys who 
will follow them through fire and water as blindly as they might 
have followed another type. 


Lacking this elementary education, however, who is there to as- 
sume the place of substitute for these fundamental agencies? We 
find it in this gang sponsor, whom we carefully select, and tact- 
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fully introduce to the gangs. The sponsor must begin with the 
elementary problems of the gang and proceed from one solution to 
the next. Some of these problems are very real. Parents them- 
selves though frequently asked to aid their boys are quickly sus- 
picious and antagonistic at first to any offers of outside friendship. 
The sponsor has an immediate problem of parent education. 
The sponsor of the Night Hawks forced a confession from two 
hold up men that they had “framed” a member of the club. But 
for this help an innocent boy in all probability would have been 
sentenced. All through this trying period the parents of this lad 
had faith in the sponsor, and when victory was achieved the entire 
neighborhood for blocks knew through whom it had been accom- 
plished. Many of the clubs have a bad name in the community, 
and any increase in activity, though it be due directly to our pro- 
gram, must be explained to certain people to secure community 
cooperation. Our Shamrock Club, for instance, was watched “like 
a hawk” by an old lady a few doors away. According to a police 
official, she was always well posted as to where his scout cars were 
cruising, and never failed to make complaints on anything she 
could not understand. Continued nagging by this type of person 
aggravates the tension between tough gangs and police officials, 
and may be a very real obstacle to the new sponsor for many 
weeks. 


Most of these clubhouses are rented from real estate agents who 
are cautious about rentees. Gangs frequently break windows, 
doors, etc. The Night Hawks, for instance, rented from a real 
estate agent a corner saloon with a large room in the front and a 
small one in the rear. The small room was rented by a man 
living above the saloon, who tore up the floor, but moved before 
completing repairs. The blame fell on the boys. About the same 
time a girl, who had imbibed too much whisky, and whom the gang 
would not allow in their quarters, decided that she was a Carrie 
Nation, and thrust her hand through four or five of the great 
window panes encircling the old saloon. Thus, without fault on 
their part, the gang was placed in a very bad light, arid much hard 
work was necessitated by the sponsor before this was ironed out 
with the landlord. Without his help, of course, the gang would 
have been held responsible by the police, and kicked out by the 
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landlord. Many real estate men will not rent quarters to clubs, 
unless our sponsors intervene for them. 


Program 


Our next step is towards the socialization of the gang itself. 
Sitting in a stuffy old clubroom, playing cards night after night, 
soon becomes tiresome. Our sponsors introduce games such as bil- 
liards and ping-pong, and district leagues are made up for the 
benefit of the several clubs in the neighborhood. Some clubs have 
weight-lifting, handball, etc., while camping, boat riding and bowl- 
ing are features for the entire brotherhood. While he is not di- 
rectly responsible for the direction of the athletic program, the 
sponsor sees that his club is represented in basketball, baseball and 
soccer leagues of the general organization. There are enough of 
these leagues to keep the boys busy throughout the entire year. 
Good sportsmanship is one result of this direction of athletics. The 
Little Caesars, for instance, last year played several ineligible men 
on their baseball team. This they did unwittingly and when they 
discovered it wrote a special letter of apology to all of the clubs 
and voluntarily forfeited all the games in which these individuals 
played. It is not a secret that many of these gangs, inviting other 
gangs to visit them, may have a beer keg in their kitchen, with 
sandwiches and other refreshments. Many of our gangs are Ital- 
ians whose fathers and mothers visit on these special occasions, and 
the boys behave as in their own homes, and unless there is intem- 
perance, we are not trying to change their national habits. 


It is an easy step from athletics to the second phase, social activi- 
ties. Frequently these social contacts are the only ones at the dis- 
posal of these gangs. The social program is stressed as a means of 
breaking down intolerance. Within the original gang itself are the 
seeds of discord—little groupings, cliques, personal antagonisms, 
which grow into disturbances serious enough to kill nine out of 
ten unsponsored gangs. The social activities within the club wipe 
out these difficulties and the group becomes a unit. They must 
also break down the jealousy and antagonism between one gang 
and another. This also we have been able to do. The next step 
is naturally to break down antagonism of all of these groups 
toward the other social classes. The thousand young men in this 
district are favorably disposed towards the business and profes- 
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sional men of our city. They have fraternized with them in their 
clubs, have heard them speak and have a sense of fellowship with 
many of our leading citizens. Small wonder that, in appreciation 
of our organization for its friendship, they place the red triangle 
in a conspicuous place in the clubroom. These young men, we 
believe, are our very best members. 


Educational Work 


The third step, or educational approach, is more difficult, and 
yet the source of much of the gang’s difficulty lies in its lack of 
education. Often they will average only a sixth or seventh grade 
development. Some will make use of night school, but few con- 
tinue as they feel embarrassed by the difference of education be- 
tween them and the majority of the scholars. Attendance also 
requires carfare which these gangs do not have, particularly as at 
least fifty per cent of their numbers are unemployed during diffi- 
cult years. We have found that the very best possible night school 
for these boys lies in the club itself, with their beloved sponsor act- 
ing as teacher. One club, the Hogans, eight years ago accepted a 
very fine business man of this city as their sponsor. These boys 
are now all working, each in a suitable business or profession en- 
tirely through the efforts of their sponsor. These boys have be- 
come quiet and dignified. In fact, they have grown almost into 
the image of their sponsor who for a period of eight years made 
this gang a major interest. Educational pictures and lectures of 
many varieties are made possible to these clubs through our gen- 
eral organization and are presented to them and to parents in 
their own clubrooms. 


Practically no scientific knowledge is possessed by these gangs 
on the venereal diseases, how they are acquired or treated. 
As a very important part of the educational program a few 
selected men are sent among these groups. We believe this is 
worth while for all of the clubs. The doctors among our sponsors 
encourage this program although very often it means extra work 
for them. 


Budgeting expenses, month by month, forms another important 
phase of the educational program. ‘Without this experience, 
equipment for athletics could not be purchased. There is no finer 
way of setting a club’s house in order than by teaching them the 
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intricacies of a balanced budget. The street corner gang knows 
nothing of this, which gives self-respect, confidence and ability to 
move forward intelligently. 


Spiritual Needs 


Whether we agree or not, these boys and young men crave the 
idealistic and spiritual no matter what religion they and their 
parents adhere to. The challenge that “I am my brother’s keeper,” 
has a deep significance to most of these gangs. Does a member 
need a suit or a pair of shoes as he tramps the streets looking for a 
job? He gets it from the club, and repays when his financial con- 
dition permits. If a member dies they desire no short ceremony 
but a ritual significant for their members directed by the entire 
organization. 

One of our oldest clubs boastfully announced for many months 
its superiority of program, membership and financial strength. 
Their heads are hung in shame today because their treasurer has 
not been faithful to his trust. They can regain the bank balance 
but their pride has been hurt. Of their own accord they held a 
trial, found the defendant guilty, but also found themselves 
guilty—equally guilty of negligence. They have arrived at 
the conclusion that the lack of a more definite spiritual content 
in their program was responsible for their dilemma. “We did not 
go deeply enough,” they said. And this, my friends, from boys of 
nine nationalities with as many religions. No, it is not enough 
to emphasize the educational, social and physical. There is some- 
thing deeper in the obligations of brotherhood. We call it the 
spiritual. This very club has organized at least four clubs of 
smaller boys. The leader taken from the older club has only re- 
cently been naturalized. So intent is he on his work and respon- 
sibilities that the little boys have confided in him. One little fellow 
during the Christmas season acknowledged before the entire club 
that he had been pilfering a grocer’s cash register regularly for 
show money, but that he was discontinuing it on account of his 
affiliation with this wonderful brotherhood of young men. 

Christmas morning of 1933 found one of our clubs entertaining 
80 little children in their clubhouse. Each was given a recon- 
ditioned toy on which the boys had worked. Many of the mem- 
bers of this club were unable to have a Christmas dinner of their 
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own and a year previous were members of a gang which the 
people of this community felt was hopeless. 


Widening Horizons 


We do this largely through intercourse with other people. Day 
by day the world of the gang grows larger when it has the friendly 
counsel of a sponsor. He is continually interpreting new oppor- 
tunities and increasing the interest of his group. The substitution 
of athletics, social and educational programs, converts energy into 
more useful lines of endeavor, hope springs out afresh, pessimism 
disappears, and America spells opportunity. When a competition 
was held among the clubs for the best name for our local publi- 
cation, they unanimously chose the word “Opportunity.” For 
years now our little paper has gone out to its thousand members 
under the very realistic name, “Opportunity.” Thus is despair 
changed into hope, and a humdrum existence into one throbbing 
with possibilities. 

Our American institutions become intelligible for the first time 
to many a boy and his gang. He hears a talk by a representative 
of the Young Men’s Division of the Chamber of Commerce and 
receives a definite impression of the type of men who will soon be 
running the city’s business. He is invited by these young men to 
attend the Chamber of Commerce meetings and his own self- 
respect grows in proportion to these new contacts. 


Recently the Lions Club entertained 25 gang presidents at 
one of their regular weekly meetings. Each president sat along 
side of some business executive. For weeks afterwards, the clubs 
were hearing about this great experience and the new friends 
which the club presidents made among men whose names were 
seen frequently in the newspaper. 


Our city government, the United States government, educational 
institutions, business and the professions form the background of 
our speakers’ list. The interpretation of Americanism is under 
way through a man to boy contact. Without this angle of friend- 
ship interpretation is much more difficult. We do not believe that 
any man in the city of St. Louis is too big to spend an evening, 
occasionally or regularly, with the youth of our great city. Al- 
though the editors of our great newspapers are acquainted with 
our work and willing to give it adequate publicity, we find that it 
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is not wise to advertise our program through any other medium 
than the constant visitation of these groups each week by men 
whom we are able to take down in our cars. To the newspaper 
reporter each club is a big story and it is impossible for him to 
describe his experiences in lesser terms than superlatives. The 
gang, however, is quick to resent any intimation that work is being 
done for them. They want the world to know, however, that the 
benches, tables and other furniture which they make for their own 
clubhouse are the best in the city and that their club will rank as 
high as any other organization of its kind. They have a pride in 


their accomplishments and believe firmly that they are a part now 
of our American life. 












A Coordinated Program for the 


Prevention of Delinquency 


THOMAS W. HOPKINS 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Jersey City, New Jersey 


URING the past few years when the very foundations of 

the social order have been threatened, due to a world wide 
economic crash, we have heard much comment regarding a “new 
deal” in the social order. Whether we like it or not it is thrust 
upon us with a multitude of perplexing problems pertaining to 
adult life as well as childhood. Clear thinking is difficult in time 
of crisis but at that very time it is most important. Carefully 
planned action is the only way out of the depths of distress. The 
panicky thinking and leadership which has shown itself repeatedly 
must give way to a solidified, constructive program which will 
prove to the public at large that the “new deal” is here in name, 
in spirit and in fact. The present generation, as well as future 
generations, will profit much more by a carefully planned, coor- 
dinated program of prevention than it possibly could by an exten- 
sive program of after thoughts and alibis. 

Careful study and analysis of the history of such a great world 
power as our own United States has led many of the outstanding 
leaders of all political parties to believe that at no time in the de- 
velopment of our country was there greater need for mutual social 
planning than at the present. We have arrived at an epoch mak- 
ing point regardless of what our decision may be or which way 
_ we may turn. Through an intelligent and constructive program 
of guidance for the youth of today we shall be able to insure a 
social structure a few years hence which will not only have for- 
gotten the trying experiences of a world-wide depression but one 
which will preclude the possibility of a repetition of such social 
chaos. If, however, we refuse to weigh the evidence carefully and 
continue to ignore the fundamental needs of a rapidly changing 
social structure, our story will be written down in the history of 
our national development as one of negligence or indifference at a 
time when studious devotion to the cause of civilization was of 
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paramount importance. Failure to act wisely in the promotion of 
an orderly, evolutionary program for social betterment will simply 
leave the field open to the radical, revolutionary forces which are 
so dominant in foreign countries today. 


Economic Obstacles to Progress 


There seem to be two great obstacles in the pathway of progress 
for such groups as those represented in this conference. The first 
and most discouraging one is the economic condition which has 
prevailed throughout the entire world in varying degrees and 
forms. Among the first departments to feel the burden of the vast 
economies exercised in the enthusiasm for retrenchment have 
been those such as the social agencies, which do not yield tangible 
results. This has been true in the case of both public and private 
agencies, the former suffering reduced local budgets and the lat- 
ter a falling off in private contributions of necessary funds. On 
the one hand, there have been the earnest legislators busy pre- 
paring economy budgets regardless of subsequent effects and, on 
the other hand a multitude of sincere citizens, particularly the 
overburdened home owners, definitely convinced that we must 
think primarily of economy. Both of these have been partially 
justified in their thinking, and their arguments would seem to 
defy contradiction when considered from an isolated viewpoint. 
However, in order to view the picture in its true perspective com- 
parative reasoning and evaluation is necessary. 


The attention of the public has very seldom been called to such 
facts as the following: that our annual tobacco bill equals that 
for all public education in the United States; that, in January of 
this year one of the outstanding speakers at the American Cos- 
meticians Association predicted that the present year’s bill for cos- 
metics and their application would reach a figure of two billion 
dollars, or practically that for all public education in the country; 
that passenger automobiles, mostly pleasure cars, cost us annually 
from four to fivé times the amount expended upon education; 
and finally that our annual crime bill is variously estimated at 
from five to eight times the cost of education. If the combined 
social workers of the nation (educators being included) were to 
combine under the proper sort of leadership and present such 
basic truths for the fair consideration of the citizenry there would 
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be a vast constructive change in the public mind in the consider- 
ation of an economy program. 


Substantial social planning is at low ebb and in reality the vari- 
ous proposals receiving public consideration are beginning at the 
wrong end for real economy. The majority of the semi-scientific 
schemes proposed are striking at the very roots of our social struc- 
ture rather than at the non-essential or even anti-social activities 


which might well be eliminated. 


Lack of Coordination 


The second major obstacle which seems to block the progress of 
the “new deal” in social reconstruction is a lack of coordination in 
the social workers’ program. The past decade or two have seen 
the rise of a multitude of new ideas in this field, not always in 
harmony, and they have shown themselves in various forms such 
as extensive sociological studies, the publication of multitudes of 
books, magazines, and reports, the rapid growth of college courses 
for social workers in established colleges and universities, and fi- 
nally in the injection of scientifically trained specialists such as 
psychologists and psychiatrists into the field of social work. As 
yet there seems to be an entire lack of coordination of the various 
component parts of the total machinery available. The newer 
workers trained in the modern school of social science, the older 
workers trained largely in the school of experience, and the scien- 
tifically trained specialists have failed to unite in their objectives 
and to solicit the help of one another due to a foolish feeling that 
such action would mean surrender of their important place in the 
sun or possibly might be beneath their dignity. 


Certainly our changing social order offers problems enough to 
challenge our very best combined efforts. Intelligent analysis of 
the situation proves very definitely that there is no panacea avail- 
able nor need we anticipate that, through the creation of some spe- 
cial group of super-enlightened individuals, our problems will all be 
solved by magic. During the immediate past, some prominent 
citizens have lauded the accomplishments of the specialists in social 
work, have depended upon the psychologist and the psychiatrist, 
and complacently awaited the transformation or reformation which 
this group unfortunately and unintentionally seemed to promise. 
This has only retarded the progress which, under more favorable 
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conditions, might have been made by a cooperative effort. The 
distrust on the part of the older agencies, the fear that they might 
be replaced or suffer from lack of assistance, has meant isola- 
tion for those who might have been valuable helpers at a most 
critical period in the development of a positive and a lasting pro- 
gram for social work. 


Taking these factors into consideration, the lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the public of our unwise economic retrenchment 
program, and the failure of the various groups of social workers 
to understand one another, it is easy to realize why more progress 
has not been made in firmly establishing the “new deal” in social 
work. The present status of the situation must be clearly under- 
stood and faced if public confidence is to be retained and ex- 
panded and if there is to be a full realization of the potential 
opportunities for constructive work. 


Jersey City Program 


A program of cooperation worked out in Jersey City during the 
past three depression years is the one which this paper will attempt 
to outline. Jersey City has been able to convince its citizens that 
not only is it shortsighted economy to curtail its budget for social 
work but also that in these times this program should be consider- 
ably expanded. Further than this it has succeeded in coordinating 
existing social facilities, modifying them, and adding to them any 
new elements which showed promise of improving the total pro- 
gram of child welfare. The officials of Jersey City have no hesi- 
tancy in stating that the most comprehensive and most highly co- 
ordinated program of its kind has been established and functioning 
here during the past three years. The idea of prevention rather 
than cure has been the predominating thought throughout the 
planning and development of the present child welfare unit. The 
value of this philosophy has long been recognized in the field 
of physical well-being but has been sadly neglected in the 
field of social well-being. 


In an earnest attempt to adjust the maladjusted children in our 
schools, and to understand and guide the juvenile offenders in our 
community, Mayor Frank Hague has provided the necessary 
leadership to unite every local public agency, including the schools, 
the police department, the courts, the municipal medical centre, 
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and the correctional institutions. Under the existing arrangement 
it is not possible for any child to become involved in serious diffi- 
culty with the school authorities or with the law without having 
a thorough investigation made of his home, school, and leisure 
hour activities as well as of his physical and mental condition, in 
order to determine the causal factors which are shaping his career 
in an anti-social direction. 


Further it is not permitted that any child be taken into a police 
station, a courtroom, or an institution until after he seems to have 
become a chronic offender and a menace to the other children in 
the neighborhood. The role of neighborhood hero for the boy 
who has appeared in the police station or court is eliminated. Con- 
ferences are held with parents and child during which the respon- 
sibility for the proper conduct of the child is made emphatic to 
both. Where parents fail to realize their duty, any charges to be 
preferred are preferred against the parents under the Child Wel- 
fare Act of the State of New Jersey. It is important to mention 
at this point that we have one of the finest child welfare acts to 
be found in the forty-eight states in the Union and this proves a 
most important aid in compelling negligent parents to realize their 
responsibility in the proper supervision of their children. 





Bureau of Special Service 


The organization which handles all juvenile cases in connection 
with this preventive program is known as the Bureau of Special 
Service of the Jersey City Board of Education. The school sys- 
tem was charged with the responsibility of organizing and co- 
ordinating this comprehensive program due to the following con- 
siderations: First, the school is the only agency which deals with 
all children, any one of whom may be considered as a potential 
delinquent; second, the school of necessity deals with all of the 
children during the formative years of their development when a 
preventive program is of most direct value; and finally, many of 
the necessary agencies are already in existence and need only a 
change of viewpoint and proper orientation to increase their value 
manyfold. 


The present personnel consists of twenty-five attendance officers, 
seven visiting teachers, five plain clothes police officers, a clinic in- 
cluding psychological, psychiatric, and physical examiners, and, 
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last but not least, a staff of twenty-five recreational directors. All 
conceivable forms of activity bearing on the field of child welfare 
are represented. In addition to this an assistant superintendent 
of schools devotes his entire time to the supervision of this bureau 
and of the various classes for handicapped and maladjusted chil- 
dren. 


The thesis of this entire organization is that every case of mal- 
adjustment has definite causal factors of a physical, mental, orz 
environmental nature which should be recognized and carefully 
considered before the child is institutionalized or held responsible 
in any other manner. The many sociological studies of recent 
years have served to point out the importance of environmental 
influences, of maladjusted home conditions, maladjustment within 
the school, as well as physical and mental maladjustment. Until 
society has thoroughly investigated all of these potential influences 
and has attempted to understand the individual in this light, it has 
failed in its duty to the child and must accept full responsibility 
for the failure rather than attempt to place it upon the child. 


School Cases 
In handling all school cases the procedure is as follows: 


1. Children showing definite signs of abnormal physical or mental 
conditions are reported to the Bureau of Special Service on 
special forms prepared for such reports. Accompanying this 
report is a complete statement of the school history on the 
permanent record card of the school system, as well as the 
analytical statement of personality traits, recreational habits 
and interests, and any special indications of maladjustment. 


2. These cases are then referred to the visiting teachers for com- 
plete investigations of both home and schoof conditions. This 
record becomes a cumulative one by means of weekly follow- 
up visits by the visiting teachers. 


3. All children are scheduled for complete clinical examination 
in the light of the information gained from school and home. 
Special attention is given to sensory defects due to the direct 
bearing which they may have in determining potential success 
or failure. 


Weekly conferences are held for the discussion of these cases 
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in an attempt to formulate a well rounded judgment as to the 
proper way of handling each individual. 

5. Recommendations: are made to the superintendent of schools 
regarding the necessity for transferring children to the vari- 
ous special classes and schools. Further than this, recommen- 
dations are also made for the establishment of additional classes 
of a given type or additional types of classes. 


Police Cases 


The following policy has been definitely established in the hand- 
ling of police cases to replace the old system of allowing individual 
police officers to take boys to police stations or place them in cor- 
rectional institutions pending action of the court: 

1. Whenever a child is detected committing some juvenile offense 
of sufficient importance to demand police attention, he is es- 
corted to his home by the officer who secures the name, age, 
address, and school attended. The following day a complete 
report is made to the captain of the police detail assigned to 
this bureau giving the above information together with the 
offense committed by the child. 


2. Parents are notified to present themselves at the office of the 
Bureau of Special Service accompanied by the child for a con- 
ference regarding the reported offense. 
Complete statements are taken from parents and children re- 
garding the family conditions, home life, and recreational 
habits of the child. They are given to understand that con- 
tinuance of such offenses will lead to serious difficulty and are 
advised in regard to the regulation of the children’s habits 
along constructive lines. 

4. When it seems advisable, these children are given such 
clinical examinations as those described for children reported 
by the school authorities, and the parents are advised in re- 
gard to necessary treatment. 


5. Follow-up visits are made to the home and the school by plain 
clothes officers who secure information regarding the child's 
activities, home conditions, and the attitude of the parents, 


until such time as there is sufficient evidence that there is no 
further need for this follow-up work. 





6. In those cases where parents show the proper cooperation, and 
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still the children continue to be delinquent, the child is taken 
before the juvenile court with a complete statement of the 
case and the desirability of a correctional institution is decided 
by the judge. This has been necessary in less than ten per cent 


of the cases which were formerly automatically referred to 
such a court. 


Many of the units in this type of organization such as atten- 
dance officers, police, school physicians, and possibly visiting 
teachers and recreational directors, are already in existence in 
many of our larger cities, and certainly some of them exist in every 
town and city. The particular claim to credit which Jersey City 
makes is that it has combined such agencies into one unit and ex- 
tended the use of some so that a complete picture of every child 
is available and he is to be judged and guided in the light of this 
rather than by the isolated act which brings him to the attention 
of the officials. The main difficulty hindering American judicial 
and penal progress, according to some of our outstanding peno- 
logists and criminologists, is the failure of society to provide a fair 
and complete means of understanding the act in terms of the in- 


dividual, his complex thinking and his more complex emotional 
life. 


During the three years of this experiment the only part of the 
organization which has been questioned has been the utilization of - 
police officers in handling children. In my opinion, this is one of 
the most distinctive and valuable features of the entire unit. When 
the fact is taken into consideration that as long as juveniles break 
laws in their leisure hours they are bound to come into contact 
with police officers (most of them untrained in the handling of 
juveniles), it would seem much more desirable to have the contact 
made with a group of selected officers who have had special train- 
ing in the work and who appreciate fully the objectives of such a 
program. In addition, the elimination of the stationhouses and 
the courtroom and other such hardening influences is a very nec- 
essary asset in any truly preventive program. Unless the school 
system shows the way, provides desirable physical surroundings 
for the proper contact of the juvenile with the police officer, and 
knows the circumstances surrounding the necessity of such contact, 
it can neither blame the police for improper handling of the boy 
nor can it know the real boy in his out of school hours when such 
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contacts are usually brought about. Former Police Commissioner 
of New York City, Edward P. Mulrooney, has long realized this 
situation and has done much to promote a wholesome relationship 
between these two agencies. Recently, in addressing a group of 
school people and other social workers, he said: “I have watched 
the community grow excited over crime waves, I have seen legis- 
latures hysterically swinging back and forth between extremes of 
method in dealing with crime. The trouble is that we have never 


attempted to get at the root of the problem—the delinquent 
boy.” 


The emphasis which has been placed upon an intelligent utiliza- 
tion of the police department has not, as the uninformed might 
believe, been a frenzied attempt to correct unusually bad condi- 
tions. The real facts as to the moral and social conditions of Jer- 
sey City, both before and during the development of this bureau, 
may best be judged by the rating which the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice has given it over the period of the past five years. 
During this five year period that federal department has annually 
rated Jersey City as the outstanding city of over 100,000 popula- 
tion, in its freedom from major crimes. Its rate ranges from one- 
seventh to one-tenth of that of the city with the highest rate for 
such crimes. In the light of such facts it may readily be seen that 
the Jersey City program is based entirely upon a wholesome reali- 
zation of the values of cooperation between agencies such as the 
school and the police department which have hitherto had nothing 
in common except their geographical location even though they 


were supposedly working along similar lines in an attempt to help 
‘the juvenile. 


The Schools as Recreation Centers 


The recreational program, which has been most helpful in modi- 
fying the out-of-school activities of children between the ages of 
ten and twenty inclusive, is a direct attempt to offset the many 
inviting and hazardous experiences of the street corner play gangs 
which so often develop leadership of a very undesirable nature. 
It is also a direct result of the realization that the school must take 
into consideration the effects of habits and attitudes gained in the 
nineteen hours which children have to spend away from the super- 
vision of the teachers and very often out of sight of parents. 
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Further than this, no complex reasoning was required to bring 
about the realization that the use of the school buildings for the 
traditional five hours was a poor business return upon an original 
investment of millions of dollars of public money when they might 
as well be used as neighborhood centers for guidance and char- 
acter building. 


At the present time six of our largest and most modern school 
buildings are thrown open five nights each week and from three 
to four thousand boys find wholesome, attractive surroundings 
from 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. Athletics, games of all sorts, club ac- 
tivities, shop work, and instrumental music provide a complete 
program of attractive boyhood activities. Present plans call for 
the opening of four additional centers, as soon as the money is 
available, and an extension of the work to include girls. 


The importance of adequate recreational and guidance programs 
for boys and girls of this age range can best be realized when one 
stops to consider the reports appearing in our daily newspapers 
from sources of a widely divergent nature. Regardless of whether 
it is the findings of senatorial investigating committees, the sum- 
maries of local police departments, or the reports of the Federal 
Department of Justice, there is a definite agreement that our hard- 
ened criminals are mere youths who are the product of unsatis- 
factory community conditions. The semi-annual report of the 
Department of Justice covering the period from January 1933 to 
June of the same year showed that in an analysis of 159,493 fin- 
gerprint records the 19 year olds outnumbered all other age groups. 
“Although 19 year olds exceed 18 year olds by only 10 per cent 
in total arrests, their offenses were graver. Age 19 exceeded age 
18 by 74 per cent in criminal homicide; 37 per cent in carry- 


ing weapons; 34 per cent in assault; and 27 per cent in rob- 
bery.” 


Community Background 


Many scientific studies have been made of the causes of this 
alarming growth of a younger criminal generation and there seems 
to be an almost uniform conclusion drawn by the investigators 
that the basic causes lie in unfortunate and unnecessary community 
conditions. ‘This thought was recently voiced by that socially 
minded woman leader, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, when in talk- 
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ing to a group of women, she summarized the situation by saying: 
“The fact is that criminals arise from conditions in the community, 
and we must go back to the roots of the cause. Women must 
interest themselves in housing, schools, in the feeding of children, 
and in industrial relations, for they must be interested in the wages 
that are paid. Undernourished children, badly housed, are the 
beginning criminals.” Of course this implies a much broader 
plan of action than any community has yet undertaken but at the 
same time it offers no excuse for failure to attempt to use exist- 
ing facilities in a coordinated effort to reach the age groups where 


our potential criminals are developing, and to provide wholesome 
contacts for them. 


Judicious readjustment of our scale of social values can only be 
accomplished by the awakening of public opinion which at the 
present time is merely awaiting the stimulus of an enlightened 
leadership. Direct evidence of this fact is plainly visible in Jersey 
City where the local service clubs are promoting the work of the 
Bureau of Special Service. At present approximately forty busi- 
ness men from these clubs have united in a “big brother” move- 
ment and are sacrificing their time for conferences on the general 
subject of child welfare, for contacts with juvenile delinquents, 
and for making home visits in the most dilapidated homes of our 
city in an attempt to understand and help the youthful offenders 
entrusted to them. Originally the Kiwanis Club became interested 
in the possibility of being of real service in this field, and after they 
had had one year of successful experience all other service clubs 
were invited to join in this most encouraging project. This they 
“have done with a great deal of enthusiasm and their interest has 
spread from their own individual problem cases to the larger and 
more vital problem of why the present situation exists and what 
the final solution to it all may be. The combined interest, intelli- 
gence and effort of these outstanding groups of professional and 
business men mean much in the understanding, stimulation, and 
promotion of a still more effective community program of child 
welfare in Jerscy City. 


Emphasis on Prevention 


Throughout this entire paper the subject of prevention rather 
than cure is predominant, the emphasis on guiding juveniles so as 
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to prevent contact with institutions of correction is considered 
essential. However, this again should not be considered as an 
emergency measure to meet unusually bad conditions in the local 
and state institutions any more than the policy of using the police 
force was made necessary by a critical situation in our own city. 
Every well informed citizen of New Jersey is proud of the insti- 
tutional program of our state, and particularly the present pro- 
gressive policies which have been initiated and carried on under 
the leadership of Commissioner William J. Ellis. The stupidity 
of society in wanting to institutionalize every problem case which 
it has created is not only not endorsed but openly criticized by 
our commissioner himself. Some of the most stimulating ideas and 
helpful contacts in our program are directly due to his advice and 
counsel in what might be considered an attempt to keep his own 
correctional institutions from increasing in size and therefore, ac- 
cording to the usual interpretation, in importance. 


Those identified with the preventive program described feel that 
it is utterly impossible to expect people to be well trained for nor- 
mal society by confining them in an opposite type of social group. 
Such a program has little merit from whatever angle it may be 
considered. In addition to this fallacy, unnecessary institutionali- 
zation goes a step further by stigmatizing the weak with a record, 
before demanding that they go out and make good in an already 
distrusting society. The fallacy of our present procedure was well 
stated by Sir Thomas Moore some eighty years ago when he said: 
“For if you suffer your people to be ill educated and their manners 
to be corrupted from their infancy and then punish them for 
crimes to which their first education disposed them, what else is 


to be concluded from this but that you first make thieves and then 
punish them.” 


At the present time our country, with its “new leisure” faces a 
supreme challenge to enrich social life by utilizing and extending 
existing preventive public facilities, at a very small additional cost, 
and thus to maintain democracy; or to succumb to one or more 
of the imported or foreign “isms” with the sacrifice of all the splen- 
did ideals that democracy has developed thus far. This challenge 
cannot be ignored. Either we must assume a progressive, militant 
attitude along constructive lines of leadership or else surrender to 
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small, well organized minorities who are seeking selfish ends to the 
detriment of the public welfare. 


Danger in National Education Trend 

Organized labor, at the present time, is a striking example of 
one of these minorities in its misguided attempt to nationalize the 
minimum educational requirements by means of a federal amend- 
ment to our constitution so as to eliminate competition in the vari- 
ous fields of industry. Despite the fact that the many attempts to 
show the fallacy of such action have been made by such nationally 
recognized leaders as Nicholas Murray Butler, Alfred E. Smith, 
Elihu Root, and many others, the public is allowed to quickly for- 
get their warnings by the lack of organized support and of 
leadership of the real social workers who, through actual observa- 
tion, know only too well the disastrous results of negative policies 
and prohibitions in all fields of human conduct. 

During the past month this situation has most ably been dis- 
cussed in a syndicated article by Frederic J. Haskin, in which he 
summarizes the findings of Thomas S. Rice, a well known writer 
and former member of the New York State Crime Commission. 


As an educator I wish to endorse the statements made by Mr. 
Haskin as accurate for the most part, and to quote the following 
statement of Rice as sound and worthy of much serious considera- 
tion: “Now it is fashionable to blame youthful crime on the 
schools. I believe that is largely correct, but for a reason entirely 
different from that given by the advocates of more and longer 
compulsory education. I have become pretty well convinced that 
the astounding and growing volume of vicious crime by boys and 
youths in the United States is due to the fact that boys who simply 
cannot learn are compelled to remain in school when they should 
be allowed to leave and go to work. . . . Too much of the wrong 
kind of schooling, rather than too little, is responsible for the in- 
crease in crime.” This, says Rice, relates especially to juvenile 
crime and still more especially to metropolitan juvenile crime. 

Such a thesis may sound like heresy when proposed or endorsed 
by school people and it would require too much time to justify it 
in such a paper as this. However, in my own personal opinion, 
it is worthy of much consideration in the light of the present at- 
tempt to further nationalize education and force our country into 
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an impossible position similar to that brought about by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 


Returning to the main object in mentioning the above situation 
I wish to again call attention to the lack of coordinated social 
planning and also to the almost total lack of stimulating leadership 
in the big field of social betterment. Existing groups whose very 
reason for existing is the betterment of society must unite in an 
honest endeavor to formulate and promote desirable policies or 
else allow well-intentioned but uninformed minorities to designate 
the conditions which are to control the destinies of the country. In 
order to anticipate undesirable conditions and prevent their re- 
peated occurrence there must be coordination rather than isolation, 
cooperation rather than distrust, and a complete mobilization of 
forces rather than internal skirmishes. 


Unfortunately one of the weaknesses of democracy is the un- 
justifiable feeling that all men are created equal in mentality, in- 
itiative, emotional reaction, and all the other vital forces which 
make for the success or failure of our total social order. We are 
neither created equal in these respects nor do we take equal ad- 
vantage of our opportunities to prepare ourselves and serve as con- 
structive members of the democracy which we cherish so highly. 
Unless those who have had the opportunity to secure training and 
insight through the fields of experience and education are willing 
to unite on the substantial basis of a combination of experience 
and theory we cannot hope for anything better than the results 
of spasmodic enthusiasm on the part of the body politic and de- 
termined effort on the part of minority groups who feel that their 
rights are being invaded on certain questions involved. 


Positive Program Needed 


Why should the welfare of our nation be entrusted to such un- 
certain and even negative policies? W/éith our immediate contacts 
with the social problems, our insight into the causal factors, our 
supposedly enlightened vision, why shouldn’t the responsibility for 
a positive program be assumed by us? We wait too long for the 
sign of approval from our political advisors and in the meantime 
fail, apparently, to assume the burden of an integrated social prob- 
lem in the larger sense. Individually we consider ourselves im- 
potent in a chaotic social structure which seems merely to run in 
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temporary social cycles. Actually, the challenge which confronts 
us as leaders in a new field of science is primarily that of emphasiz- 
ing the value of a real, practical education over prohibition of any 
type; of leadership based upon true social planning over legislation 
obtained by concentration of attack by any minority group or 
groups; and finally of orderly social changes over disrupting rev- 
olutionary outbreaks. If each and every member of this confer- 
ence were to return home with these thoughts in mind and to con- 
scientiously apply them to the various local units, there is no doubt 
but that the results of such a concerted and coordinated movement 
would mean real progress in the realization of a “new deal” in 


the American social order. 





Experiments in Preventing Juvenile 
Delinquency 


ALIDA C. BOWLER 


Director, Delinquency Unit, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


eon of delinquency and crime is discussed on every 

hand by all kinds of people. Few social problems are kept 
so continuously before the public eye. Dramatic incidents in the 
criminal field continually make the front pages of our daily papers. 
Headlines proclaim crime waves and periodically announce in- 
creases or decreases in juvenile delinquency. Yet when you under- 
take to obtain a clearcut picture of what efforts are actually being 
made to prevent delinquency you meet with astonishingly little 
success. You find ideas and opinions in abundance, but descrip- 
tions of concrete projects few and far between. Those that are 
really under way in different parts of the country are probably 
claiming the time and energy of their operators so fully that very 
little descriptive material finds its way into print. Therefore, any- 
one undertaking to discuss such a topic as this is confronted with 
a difficult task. The material which I shall here present is not in 
any sense the result of a study, or even a limited inquiry. It is 
based on a few observations that I have been able to make while 
sitting at a desk in a national agency whose primary concern is 
child welfare in all of its phases. 

If you face this subject of preventing delinquency squarely in 
the light of modern thinking, some of the reasons why concrete 
material is lacking become readily apparent. Practically all kinds 
of work on behalf of the child may have some bearing on the de- 
velopment of his personality and hence on his behavior, so that a 
wide variety of endeavor on behalf of children, does as a matter 
of fact, come into the delinquency prevention picture. Many so- 
cial agencies which do not feature or perhaps even recognize de- 
linquency prevention as one of their objectives, do belong in that 
field insofar as their work contributes to the promotion of normal 
growth and development in children. Obviously within the limits 
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of this paper it is impossible to do more than mention a few direc- 
tions in which certain communities have been moving to meet the 


challenge offered by the socially unsatisfactory conduct of their 
juveniles. 


Some think that something should be done about parents. In- 
terest in parent education seems to have grown steadily, and many 
state universities are now offering extension courses in child study 


and guidance for parents. But time does not permit going into 
that subject at this time. 


Responsibility of the School 


Just beyond the parents and the home lies the school. Com- 
pulsory attendance laws in this country anticipate that the public 
schools shall come into contact with all of the nation’s children. 
This lays upon the school a tremendous responsibility. For this 
open door to education has not proved to be exactly the open 
sesame that some of our ancestors seem to have fondly expected 
that it would be. The other speaker this morning is to tell us 
what part the schools may play in the attack on delinquency prob- 
lems. But at the risk of duplicating some of the things he will say 
I want to pay tribute to the work of the visiting teacher and the 
child study and guidance clinics in some of our school systems. 
Certainly anyone familiar with the needs of children and with the 
work of properly qualified visiting teachers will agree, without 
reservation, that they belong among the front ranks of those who 
are doing duty in the field of crime prevention. It is not necessary 
to describe visiting teacher work to this group, nor to argue the 
- point of its direct connection with the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. But we might pause for just a moment to look at an 
example or two that illustrate the quiet effectiveness of their work. 


Of the nine school districts in Portland, Oregon, that have visit- 
ing teacher service, one in particular stands out in the prevention 
of delinquency. Several years ago, according to reports, that dis- 
trict was notorious for the amount of its juvenile delinquency. 
Last year only one boy was sent to juvenile court. The visiting 
teachers do not by any means claim full credit for that reduction. 
Nevertheless it is recognized that the visiting teacher in that area 
has been instrumental in stimulating an interest in these behavior 
problems among all the other agencies at work there, and she has 
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participated energetically in the movement to coordinate a variety 
of services formerly going their separate ways. A small commu- 
nity center was established in the area. It has become the head- 
quarters for most of the child welfare efforts in the district. An 
active case committee on which all agencies are represented meets 
regularly and is said to have been helpful in stimulating all agen- 
cies to develop their special services to the highest possible degree. 
The Portland visiting teachers are represented on the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Council, which is a group of workers in the children’s field 
organized by the community chest, and on the neighborhood coun- 
cil central committee, which is working in cooperation with the 
juvenile court on a coordinating council program similar to that 
under way in Los Angeles, of which I shall speak a little later. 
Ten such councils have been established in the Portland area. 


From Rochester, New York, where the visiting teacher work 
has been steadily developing since 1913, come some significant 
statements. During the early years the visiting teacher worked in 
very close cooperation with the juvenile court. Many of the cases 
referred to her were advanced delinquency problems. She also 
worked hand in hand with the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. As time went on and other social agencies 
developed new phases in their programs, the visiting teacher ac- 
tivities developed in other directions, and especially in the direc- 
tion of reaching children during the earlier stages of their diffi- 
culties discovered through school channels without the intervention 
of any outside agent. For example, the average age of 100 cases 
referred to visiting teachers in Rochester in 1913 was between 13 
and 14 years. In 1933 the average age of a companion group of 
100 cases was about 9 years. These were all cases from within the 
schools. ‘This is evidence that the schools themselves are growing 
more sensitive to maladjustments in their children and are seeking 
help for them. This help the visiting teacher obtains from a num- 
ber of different sources. One of her close working relationships 
is with a children’s protective agency, the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. 


Psychological Study 


The director of the child study department of that society sup- 
plies some figures which he believes give an interesting and true 
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picture of some of the coordinated work in that city. The num- 
ber of official cases where juvenile delinquency was proven 
dropped from 330 in 1929 to 174 in 1933. The number placed 
on probation dropped from 152 to 80, and the number sent to 
correctional institutions from 90 to 35. On the other hand the 
number committed to care in foster homes increased from 4 to 25. 
The director believes that these figures tend to confirm his own 
conviction that they are now beginning to get in touch with the 
children needing help at an early enough point in their delinquent 
careers so that less drastic treatment is feasible and the outlook is 
much more hopeful. He finds further evidence of this in the di- 
minishing number of repeaters in the Rochester Children’s Court. 


The number of second offenders for the court dropped from 32 in 
1929 to 20 in 1931. 


This child study department is a psychological clinic for the 
study of children and their problems, with service available to all 
children’s agencies, financed jointly by the county and the com- 
munity chest. Its report for the year ending March 31, 1933, as- 
serts that one of its major contributions is in its coordinating func- 
tion. In the words of the report: 

The danger of dissecting a child’s life and dealing with it in com- 
partments is very real, and too often we find the school, the law, 
the physician, the social agency, and the home, all working along 
diverse lines, pulling in conflicting directions, and quite unconscious 
of each other’s efforts. One of the most helpful aspects of our 
work is to draw together, after our study of a child, these various 


interests and resources, and develop a united and consistent mode 
of approaching the child’s problems. 


The report then describes the conference method by which this 
is achieved, with its scientific objectivity, its assurance of careful 
consideration of the whole child and his total situation, its alloca- 
tion of responsibility for the several treatment steps outlined, so 
that administrative tangles are avoided, and workability is insured. 

This same report reviews the findings of a study that had just 
been completed in which the progress made by 110 difficult chil- 
dren referred by one agency was checked throughout a year’s 
period. Again quoting from the report: 


In 85 cases the agency followed the plan as it was worked out in 
conference. Of these children 83 are making at least a moderately 
satisfactory adjustment, one is having serious difficulties, and one 
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plan proved so unsatisfactory that a different plan had to be made. 
In the 25 cases where the agency, for reasons it considered valid, 
decided to adopt some other plan than that worked out in confer- 
ence, the results are quite different. Eleven of these children have 
so completely failed to adjust that it has ben necessary to try some 
other plan (usually the one adopted in conference). Several others 
are in serious difficulties. Roughly speaking the chance of success 
is some ten times greater when the conference plan is followed. 
Although the number of cases is so small as to make far-reaching 
conclusions impossible, there is certainly evidence enough here to 
encourage far greater experimentation with this conference plan, 
and to indicate the importance of careful application of the treat- 
ment plans agreed upon. 


One of the principal objectives of the organizations known as the 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters is the prevention of social maladjust- 
ment, and consequently of delinquency. In most cities the big 
brother and sister work started with the children in the juvenile 
court. The service, as you know, was very largely rendered by lay 
persons. The trend at the present time seems to be to concentrate 
largely on helping children in the public schools who show evi- 
dence that they are likely to become delinquent. One of the work- 
ers states that by limiting the intake to pre-delinquent children, 
they can better meet the objection that is sometimes raised that 
the big brother attempts to do a type of work which the layman 
is unable to accomplish. The Big Brother and Big Sister Federa- 
tion has recently made some surveys of pre-delinquent children in 
certain selected cities. They have reported three such studies, one 
covering three cities in the Middlewest, another a group of 10 
midwestern cities, and one covering 26 towns in New York State. 
These studies were made through the public schools and with the 
close cooperation of the superintendents, principals, and teachers 
in the areas covered. I cannot here give the detail as to the ques- 
tionnaire method used. The compilations from the questionnaires 
which were turned in by the teachers show that they rated slightly 
more than 2 per cent of the school population as so-called problem 
children. The Federation reports that in some places, following 
these surveys, “school guidance councils” have been formed. In 
some places they are known as “‘intra-mural cabinets.” This coun- 
cil or cabinet brings together in closer working relationship such 
individuals as the superintendent, the school nurse, the recreation 
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worker, the attendance officer, the psychologist, the vocational 
guidance worker, the director of parent education, the visiting 
teacher, and the psychometrist. Beyond this intra-mural cabinet 
it is expected that there will be a community council, composed 
of representatives of public and private agencies, of which the su- 
perintendent of schools shall be chairman. The big brothers, of 
course, will be one of the organizations offering special forms of 
service in connection with the adjustment of the problem children 
discovered. Here again we note the tendency toward organization 
of coordinating councils, of which the Los Angeles County project 
seems to furnish a good example of a going concern. 


Crime Prevention Bureau 


Two large-scale projects having as their primary objectives de- 
linquency prevention merit attention. The first is the Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau of the New York Police Department. A commit- 
tee of the New York State Crime Commission recommended that 
crime prevention work be organized on a practical basis. As a 
result of that recommendation, in January, 1930, the New York 
Police Department set up a Crime Prevention Bureau as an ex- 
periment, with three members of the State Crime Commission 
serving on an advisory board composed of prominent citizens in- 
terested in the work. On June 16, 1931, the Crime Prevention 
Bureau was established in the police department on a permanent 
basis by amendment to the Greater New York Charter. 


The bureau is directed by a trained and experienced social work- 
er who is the Sixth Deputy Police Commissioner. At the present 
-time the staff includes, in addition to the Sixth Deputy Commis- 
sioner, a police inspector and a case supervisor who assists her in 
the general executive and supervisory functions. Other personnel 
consist of 3 acting captains, 17 lieutenants, 4 sergeants, 25 crime 
prevention investigators (trained case workers), 86 patrolmen, 41 
patrolwomen, 10 policewomen, and the requisite stenographic and 
clerical aids. Time does not permit a detailed description of the 
organization plan. There is a considerable headquarters staff, but, 
for the most part, these workers are detailed to field units, each 
covering a specific district, which usually includes a number of the 
smaller police precincts. Each field unit has a trained and experi- 
enced social worker as its leader. 
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The work of this Crime Prevention Bureau falls into two dis- 
tinct phases. The crime prevention workers are primarily con- 
cerned with community conditions as they affect young people 
under 21. They are, therefore, concerned with the conditions to 
be found in such places as dance halls, social clubs, stationery and 
candy stores, lodging houses, pool rooms, public baths, and beer 
gardens. In connection with their work of keeping watch on such 
establishments, they have developed cooperative relationships with 
the uniformed officer on the beat. Patrolmen have now seen the 
crime prevention workers operate long enough to know that they 
have different methods of getting at some of the bad situations of 
which the uniformed officer is aware, but with which he does not 
know how to deal except through threats or through arrests for 
violations. Therefore, the patrolmen frequently report to the 
crime prevention unit conditions which they believe are threaten- 
ing the welfare of children or older boys and girls, and work with 
the bureau in an attempt to improve conditions. 

I recently visited one of these precinct units in order to see some- 
thing of their work at first hand. Let me give you just two ex- 
amples of the type of thing they are doing, one in relation to girls, 
and one in relation to boys. In this particular district lies the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. The area has in it many cheap lodging 
houses. Into these flock the young girls for whom the fleet is a 
never failing magnet. There seems to be practically no control 
over these lodging houses in the way of a licensing ordinance. The 
crime prevention workers, however, decided that they would al- 
ways be justified in looking for missing girls in this area. There- 
fore, they used their right to search for missing girls as a pretext 
for entering many of the lodging houses in which they had learned 
that girls under twenty-one were living under conditions anything 
but satisfactory. 


In a surprising number of instances this pretext turned out to be 
more than justified. During the past year they have picked up 
about 200 missing girls. They practically never arrest a girl. They 
talk with her and secure her voluntary cooperation. She usually 
agrees to go to a selected private home or a supervised lodging 
house while the crime prevention staff is trying to work out a sat- 
isfactory plan for her. She usually agrees, if the conditions under 
which she has been living seem to indicate a need for it, to submit 
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to a physical examination for her own protection. A distressing 
fact is that a very high percentage of these missing girls, of whom 
a special study was made, were suffering from gonorrhea or syphilis 
when located. When found infected, a girl is sent to the city 
hospital for treatment until rendered non-infectious. This is al- 
ways done on a voluntary basis, the girl being made to see how 
important it is for her own welfare that she have this early and 
immediate treatment. In all cases, whether the girl is diseased or 
not, the procedure is on a strictly case work basis. The crime pre- 
vention worker gets in touch with the girl’s home community and 
tries to work out a plan for her adjustment there. The workers 
report that when they first began going into this Navy Yard and 
waterfront area, they found many girls under eighteen in these 
questionable rooming houses, but that during the past few months 
they have seldom found one under that age. This would seem to 
indicate that the lodging house keepers are being a great deal more 
careful about admitting the younger girls into their questionable 
premises. 


This same district includes an area which has always fostered 
juvenile and adult criminal gangs. It is the area in which Al Ca- 
pone got his early training. A great deal of the time of the young 
men officers in the crime prevention unit is devoted to discovering 
and endeavoring to break up some of the well organized boy gangs. 
One of the well known ones was the Forty Thieves. It was com- 
posed, so far as the officers could discover, of some 61 members 
ranging in age from 9 to 23 years. It took more than two years’ 
work to completely break up this gang. About 23 of its mem- 
bers are said to have been very satisfactorily and definitely adjusted 
and to have been in no difficulty of any kind for a considerable 
period. Some of the others, particularly among the older members, 
had to be prosecuted and it seemed best to have some of them 
sent away to institutions. 


The crime prevention unit’s approach to this problem of break- 
ing up boy gangs is along two lines. First, to work on the sepa- 
rate individual cases of the boys, and second, to redirect the inter- 
ests of the group working through the individual members who 
seem most promising. They were working under tremendous 
handicaps in most of the area covered by this particular unit be- 
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cause of a very great dearth of recreational facilities, play space, 
or organized or supervised social activities of any kind. 

The unit considers its first job to be knowing all the possible 
resources of the district and utilizing every possible appropriate 
agency in connection with its work on behalf of individual boys 
or groups of boys. They have also sought to encourage the or- 
ganization of more activities; for example, more recreation in con- 
nection with school plants and school playgrounds. 


One of the ways in which the crime prevention workers have 
been most successful in substituting new activities for the old gang 
life during the summer season has been through the Police Athletic 
League, better known as the P. A. L. Throughout the metropoli- 
tan area last year these crime prevention units organized boys into 
baseball teams and leagues. More than 7,000 boys were organized 
into teams and played off a series of games, ending with one big 
final contest which was made into a city-wide event. The young 
crime prevention officers tell story after story of the ways in which 
boys respond to the appeal of these lively athletic programs. 

The other approach to the breaking up of boy gangs is through 
working on an individual case basis, getting acquainted with in- 
dividual boys, especially the leaders, learning something about their 
whole social situation, and then trying to meet their special prob- 
lems in an effective manner, always in cooperation with the boy, 
avoiding arrests wherever possible. 

The second phase of the Crime Prevention Bureau's work is 
this work with individual cases. Boys and girls who have become 
delinquent or who seem to be in danger of becoming so are brought 
to the police daily from many sources. Many other cases grow 
out of the bureau’s work on community conditions. One of the 
principal sources from which cases come to them is the general 
police force. Patrolmen and plain clothesmen alike bring cases of 
children whom they have picked up because citizens have com- 
plained about them, or because the officers have been watching 
these particular children, believe them to be in danger of becom- 
ing full-fledged delinquents, and want the crime prevention work- 
ers to see whether they cannot prevent it. Another source from 
which children are referred in considerable numbers is the public 
school system. The list of other agencies, both public and private, 
that refer cases regularly to the Crime Prevention Bureau is a very 
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long and inclusive one. It certainly seems to indicate that most 
of the social agencies have become familiar with the work of the 
police unit, have confidence in it, and are dependent on it for 
certain types of service. 

The Crime Prevention Bureau does not wish to do any long- 
time case work. If it is not possible to make an immediate adjust- 
ment, the bureau's policy is to do only enough investigation to 
determine what the child’s principal needs are so that the case may 
be referred to the proper agency for further study and treatment. 
The Bureau places special emphasis on the necessity for utilizing 
every possible community resource on behalf of the children whose 
needs have been discovered by them. The list of agencies to which 
cases are transferred or referred is a long one. However, in many 
areas they report that it is almost impossible to find any other 
social agency willing and able to undertake social case work of 
the kind which these particular children so much need. Just now 
many of the agencies are so heavily burdened with problems of 
relief and dependency that it is almost useless to expect them to 
do the needed things for the delinquent child. To seek to arouse 
community interest in building up better facilities for social treat- 
ment is one of the obligations of the Crime Prevention Bureau 
executives. 


Coordinating Councils 


The other specific project to which I should like to direct your 
attention is the coordinating council program in Los Angeles 
County, California. In 1931 the juvenile court and the probation 
~department of that county gave considerable thought to the ques- 
tion as to why so many children were coming into court. They 
decided that perhaps there was too wide a gap between the court 
and the social agencies in the community. They made some in- 
quiries as to what had been done in other communities to bridge 
the gap. Among the projects that were considered by them was 
the coordinating council plan as it had been originated in Berke- 
ley, California, under the leadership of August Vollmer, then chief 
of police in that city. Mr. Vollmer had for many years been ad- 
vocating the necessity for crime prevention and for getting at the 
problems of delinquency in childhood and early youth. The ju- 
venile court judge and the chief probation officer decided to seek 
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to develop a coordinating council plan in Los Angeles and the 
program was launched on April 4, 1932. The purpose of the first 
coordinating councils was to provide an effective medium through 
which a community could undertake certain things,—to solve the 
behavior problems of its children in their earlier stages, before 
they become sufficiently serious to require the services of the ju- 
venile court; to strengthen home and community influences that 
shape personalities for responsible social living; to eliminate in- 
fluences that lead or drive young people to delinquency or crime; 
and to coordinate the facilities of the state and the local commu- 
nity so that the unadjusted child may be sure to receive the benefit 
of all available services of which he may be in need. 


These first councils dealt with individual cases of children pre- 
senting behavior problems. Each council was composed of repre- 
sentatives from the schools, the police, and the departments of 
welfare, health, recreation and probation. The schools played an 
important part in discovering children in need of study and ser- 
vice. The proceedings of these case conferences were strictly con- 
fidential. No outside persons knew what cases were discussed or 
what action was taken. But each case was carefully studied and 
the entire resources of the community were then brought to bear 
on working out the child’s problems. 


Inevitably the councils, in their analysis of the problems of par- 
ticular children, were confronted with a great variety of home and 
community conditions in relation to the particular instances of de- 
linquency. They came face to face with the great dearth, in some 
areas, of sorely needed facilities for insuring the wholesome growth 
and development of children’s personalities. The original coun- 
cils began to expand, both in membership and in program. Private 
agencies, churches, and men’s and women’s organizations were 
represented and the councils sought to remedy unsatisfactory com- 
munity situations when found. The original group continued to 
function as a case study committee within the larger council, re- 
porting needs, as discovered, to the larger group for action. 

The movement grew amazingly under the leadership of Judge 
Samuel Blake, chief probation officer K. J. Scudder, and their 
associates. In December, 1933, a roster of councils showed that 
47 had been organized in Los Angeles County, 19 of which were 
within the city limits of Los Angeles. One has been organized 
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since that time, so that the total is now 48. The general plan was 
to use the high school district as a unit for council activity. All 
of these councils, in turn, are organized into a central body. They 
have recently undergone still further reorganization to meet the 
expanding administrative and executive needs. In the March- 
April, 1934, number of the Juvenile Research Bulletin, which is 
issued bi-monthly by the Juvenile Research Committee of the Los 
Angeles County Coordinating Councils, the new “Three Com- 
mittee Plan” of organization is described. At present the officers 
of a coordinating council usually include a chairman, a vice chair- 
man, secretary, and the chairmen of three committees, known as 
an adjustment committee, a character-building committee, and an 
environment committee. These six officers constitute an executive 
committee for the council. There is an executive board which is 
the central policy-forming group for the 48 councils. That board 
is composed of members selected to represent each of the three 
committees named above, three for each committee. 

This same bulletin describes in somc detail the plan for the mem- 
bership, the function, and the procedure of each of these com- 
mittees. The adjustment committee is the original case study com- 
mittee and is usually composed of trained workers when they are 
available in the district. The character-building committee, which 
for awhile had been called the unrelated youth committee, is us- 
ually composed of representatives of the schools and the various 
recreation and character-building organizations. The environ- 
ment committee’s membership consists largely of representatives 
of schools, churches, and men’s and women’s organizations inter- 
- ested in the welfare of children from the point of view of the 
community. 

The bulletin also points out that the coordinating council does 
not do case work, but that it does attempt to see to it that the 
problems of individual children are discovered early and are re- 
ferred to the proper agency for adjustment; that any lacks dis- 
covered in the community facilities in the character-building or 
recreational field are referred to the proper organizations for ac- 
tion; and that the necessary support is obtained for movements to 
secure additional facilities as need is demonstrated, by organiza- 
tions and groups best qualified to do that type of work. The co- 
ordinating council does not itself organize new agencies. It does 
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make known the results of its observations, either in connection 
with its contact with particular cases, or through the surveys it 
sponsors to the agencies best equipped to handle the problems re- 
vealed. If there is a council of social agencies in the community 
such questions are usually referred to them. 


Those who are participating in the work of these coordinating 
councils, and outsiders who have observed them in action, are 
highly enthusiastic about the possibilities for effective effort 
through this union of forces. The council workers themselves are 
cautious about making too great claims for the work on the basis 
of such a brief period. They do believe, however, that their work 
has had something to do with the decided reduction in juvenile 
court cases in certain districts in 1933 as compared with 1932. 
Two such districts showed an 8 per cent reduction in the course of 
the year. Another showed a 32 per cent reduction. This was 
an area in which the almost complete lack of recreational or free- 
time activities of any kind had been revealed by a special study. 
On the basis of the findings a variety of new activities were be- 
gun, sponsored and supervised by churches, schools, and other 
agencies, public and private. In four other council districts the 
decrease in juvenile court cases had been more than 20 per cent 
within the year. Council workers realize that other forces may 
also have been at work to help effect this reduction and therefore 
make no attempt to take full credit for it. 


The thing that they do enthusiastically point to as seeming to 
be a direct result of community organization and education is the 
almost revolutionary change in many communities in the attitude 
toward the child in conflict with social standards and the law. 
They expressed great satisfaction in “seeing community after com- 
munity face their responsibility to youth and childhood and settle 
down to an organized effort to meet that responsibility.” They 
report that when these communities now have to file petitions in 
juvenile court, it is no longer with a “good riddance of bad rub- 
bish” attitude. It is much more likely to be with expressions of 
regret that the community has been unable to solve the problems 
of this child without the aid of outside agencies. There is a real 
recognition of the fact that he is definitely a product of the things 
his community has done, or permitted to be done, to him and of 
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the things it has failed to do for him. Council workers are con- 
vinced of the value of the power generated by this union of all 
forces interested in the promotion of healthy and happy growth 
and development in children. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that in all of these present 
movements toward attempts to prevent delinquency, there is ob- 
served a steady trend away from the self-sufficient agency, oper- 
ating more or less independently on its own pet projects, toward 
joint effort and a genuine attempt to coordinate and utilize, in a 
carefully thought out plan, all the community's resources for the 
benefit of the community's children. Any community of any size, 
large or small, rural or urban, can take this principle of concerted 
action and adapt it to its own problems, needs, and resources. 





V. DETENTION 


Newer Aspects of Detention Care 
ARNOLD L. WILLS 


Former Superintendent, Allegheny County Detention Home, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


am exceedingly anxious that the outstanding characteristic of 
I this morning's «discussion shall be its courageous self-criticism. 
Because what I am going to say in opening this meeting is to be 
very frankly critical of detention methods commonly in use in 
these United States, I wish first to explain that for four years I 
was on the staff of a school for delinquent boys which received its 
wards from a very large detention home, and that for the last 
five years I have been superintendent of a congregate detention 
home serving a county of one and a quarter millions of people. As 
a result of my own experience and the study I have made of a 
number of representative homes, I must confess to being very 
uneasy about the whole detention situation. 

This discussion, in which I hope most of us will participate, is 
a particularly important one—important because ‘of the subject 
itself, and important because of the time at which it takes place. 
In fact, a discussion of newer aspects of detention care could 
hardly come at a more opportune moment. For some thirty years 
we have been detaining children in juvenile detention homes and, 
on the whole, making a terrible job of it. Ever since the adoption 
of the Juvenile Court Standards in 1923,’ we have been paying 
lip service to the detention standards then enunciated, but for the 
most part have gone blissfully on our way violating practically 
every standard then considered part of the minimum requirements. 

After listening to some of the discussion in the probation ses- 


‘Report of the Committee appointed by the Children’s Bureau, 
August 1921, to formulate juvenile court standards. Adopted by a con- 
ference held under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau and the Na- 
tional Probation Association, Washington, D. C., May 18, 1923. 
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sions last week, I feel it necessary to add that no good purpose is 
served by passing the responsibility and blame on to the communi- 
ty at large for failure to give us the necessary facilities and finan- 
cial backing. The real questions for those of us who have been in 
this work and who therefore presumably know most about it 
are: What have we done to educate the public on this matter of 
the detention care of children awaiting court hearing? How insis- 
tent have we been upon achieving minimum standards? Have we 
been satisfied to take the line of least resistance, content to follow 
traditional methods because our fiscal authorities and the com- 
munity at large were not awake to the evils of old methods and the 
necessity for new? 


With knowledge comes responsibility. It is clearly our duty 
to bear witness on behalf of the thousands of socially handicapped 
children, who crying for bread, are too often given a stone. If not 
for their sakes, then for our own, we must awake to an acute 
realization that today the juvenile court and its various agencies, 
including detention homes, are being subjected to a keen and skep- 
tical scrutiny. The larger world of social service outside our own 
particular group is becoming intolerant of our easy and rather 
naive assumptions in regard to principles and procedures with 
which we seem to have been too easily satisfied in the past. This 
critical attitude is spreading to the groups of interested lay people 
who have hoped and believed that our juvenile court organizations 
were doing effective work in “curing” and preventing delinquency. 


Critical Comment 


In order that we may fully realize the change of attitude which 
is taking place, and thereby see more vividly the necessity for 
earnest, constructive thinking along new and independent lines, I 
wish to refer to one or two recent outstanding contributions to the 
critical literature in our field, which we cannot afford to disregard 
or lightly brush aside. J. Prentice Murphy did us a signal service, 
I think, when he contributed to the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science in September, 1929, a 
paper on “The Juvenile Court at the Bar: A National Challenge.” 
Mr. Murphy states that, “The vast amount of superficial patter 
about the juvenile court movement must be offset by a thorough 
knowledge, based on a real understanding of all the values in- 
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volved.” And so he reviews for us the negative aspects of juvenile 
court work and legislation. I commend this scholarly and clear- 
visioned survey to your earnest and humble reconsideration. I say 
“humble” advisedly, for I believe humility to be a most appro- 
priate and useful attitude of mind for all of us who are respon- 
sible for the detention care of children in this year of Our Lord, 
1934. Of detention homes Mr. Murphy remarks, “It comes as a 
shock to many people to be told that juvenile court detention 
homes are now listed among the important agencies causing ju- 
venile delinquency. It is no light matter for a child to be sent to 
one of them. 


“The tendency has been for the larger cities at least to erect ex- 
tensive juvenile court detention homes. Cells are provided for the 
custody of certain cases. The experience is that the larger the 
home, the greater the congestion. Chicago is no better off with its 
new and enlarged plant than it was with the old one. With 
crowds of children sweeping through, many of these places tend to 


2 


become schools of crime under the very protection of the law.” 


This coincides exactly with Warden Lawes’ reported statement 
that every institution for delinquent children is a school of crime. 
I believe Warden Lawes’ statement is true. Our job, it seems to 
me, is to use every means within our reach to make that statement 
false—to reduce schooling in crime to the irreducible minimum by 
the adoption of better procedures and richer programs in all our in- 
stitutions, particularly in our detention homes. If this cannot be 
done, then it were better that detention homes, of the congregate 
type at least, be swept away. 

But let us look at this matter of outside criticism a little further. 
Frederick A. Moran warned us at the National Conference several 
years ago that there were rumblings of discontent with juvenile 
courts from ali over the United States,* and now we are confronted 
with two rather devastating reports—one the report of a two year 
national field study of juvenile detention made by the National 


*A reprint from the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia. September, 1929. Publication No. 
2519, p: f. 

*Ibid, p. 12. 

"New Light on the Juvenile Court and Probation, National Pro- 
bation Association Year Book for 1930. 
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Probation Association,’ and the other a study of “One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents” in the Boston Juvenile Court and the Judge 
Baker Foundation clinic. These two studies, but particularly the 
latter, are exceedingly important, and can be tremendously useful to 


us and the children we serve if we have the will and the intelli- 
gence to profit by them. 


The chairman at one of the National Probation Association ses- 
sions asserted that Dr. Glueck was a friend of juvenile courts be- 
cause a true friend does not hesitate to point out one’s faults. He 
added that he who intelligently criticizes stimulates one to further 
efforts. The latter part of that statement may or may not be 
correct. To intelligent criticism must be added intelligent recep- 
tion of that criticism. I am bound to say that in my judgment, 
thus far the reception of the Glueck report by people in juvenile 
court work has been needlessly defensive and subjective. At the 
discussions both in and out of regular session, various speakers have 
seemed to say, “You can’t pin that on us,” and have then proceeded 
by their whole unscientific, subjective approach to demonstrate 


that almost certainly much in the book does apply very pertinently 
to them. 


I digress then, to plead for the development of the scientific 
temper, all too lacking thus far, in our deliberations. Without a 
willingness on our part to be objective and to use criticisms instead 
of flying to escape devices of one kind and another, these two 
books, potentially of enormous value as aids to self-appraisal and 


self-improvement, will be largely a waste of time, money and 
effort. 


Detention Study Report 


Now a word regarding the detention study. After a perusal of 
“Juvenile Detention in the United States,” I am a little skeptical 
about the title of our discussion. “Newer Aspects of Detention 
Care” might more appropriately have been entitled, “The Cause 
and Cure of Sub-Standard Detention Practices.” The Glueck 


"Florence M. Warner, Juvenile Detention in the United States. 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
*Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck. One Thousand Juvenile 


Delinquents. Their Treatment by Court and Clinic. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1934. 
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study, we have been told over and over again, is a study of a par- 
ticular court and a particular clinic. Comforting thought! But no 
such statement can be made in regard to the other report. It is 
a study of detention methods in 141 urban and rural areas in 38 
states and the District of Columbia. The book on the whole makes 
terrible reading. It constitutes a grave indictment of detention in 
the United States. Of course, there are exceptions. There are 
always exceptions to every generalization. But in this case the 
exceptions are isolated instances—they but confirm the indictment 
by proving that our minimum standards are practical objectives 
which should have been and must yet be achieved. Let us accept 
the facts in the report courageously and frankly, and then proceed 
to the consideration of a fresh attack upon the widespread evils 


which have negated so much of our effort in the care of detained 
children. 


In considering the purposes and principles of detention, the 
orthodox thing to do is to recite the ten commandments—pardon 
me, I mean the Detention Home Standards of the Children’s Bu- 
reau—and then proceed to elaborate upon them. I wish this time 
to avoid this stereotyped approach to the subject, and therefore 
suggest certain rough criteria by means of which we may appraise 
our own work. A juvenile court law which has been on the stat- 
ute books in Pennsylvania since 1903°* states that the purpose of 
juvenile courts is to guard children from association and contact 
with crime and criminals, to subject children lacking proper par- 
ental care or guardianship to a wise care, treatment and control 
that their evil tendencies may be checked and their better instincts 
may be strengthened. 


The purpose of a detention home as an agency of the court, is to 
aid in this care and guardianship. In appraising a particular home 
we must attempt to compare the value of the service rendered the 
children and the community, with the cost of the service to the 
taxpayers. Obviously in a home in which the per capita cost per 
year is anywhere from $500 to over $1,000, the benefits received 
must be of a substantial kind if it is not to be written down as a 
gross extravagance. 


Secondly, if there are positive evils associated with such de- 


*The Juvenile Court Act, April 23, 1903, P. L. 274. 
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tention, these eviis must be put on the debit side of the balance 
sheet and compared with the good results. Obviously there is no 
sense in continuing to spend public money on a “service” in which 
the liabilities exceed the assets. 


Thirdly, the Warner report makes it clear that many children 
are subjected to detention who do not require detention at all. 
The waste of money involved here is the least of the evils. Un- 
necessary detention does the children so detained an injustice and 
an injury. It-is a procedure whereby insult is added to injury at 
public expense. I am fast becoming convinced that there is an 
amount of unnecessary detention far beyond anything we have so 
far imagined to be possible. This raises the further question as to 
whether or not many communities could not avoid the expense of 
congregate detention altogether, once unnecessary detention has 
been eliminated. When commitment to detention has been made 
a highly selective process, instead of having detention homes serve 
as “catch-alls” for the convenience of all types of officials, then 
perhaps the ground will be cleared for a fresh approach to the 
whole problem. I hope others who follow me will give us the 
benefit of their experience and thinking on this exceedingly im- 
portant problem of the actual carrying into effect of an intelligent 
intake policy for detention homes. 


Effects of Detention 


Boiled down, all the complex problems which are involved in 
maintaining a detention service, resolve themselves into the simple 
question as to what we do to the child when we subject him to 

- our kind of detention. Is his physical condition improved, and if 
so in what way? Do we really learn something of significance 
about a detained child which we could not otherwise learn? Is a 
detention home the proper place to observe the behavior of a child, 
or is it better to study him in his natural habitat? On the answer 
to questions such as these will depend whether or not we can en- 


courage the growing use of detention homes as observation and 
child study centers. 





Another question which has a vital relation to the desirability 
of detention homes as study centers, and as a matter of fact to the 
whole question of whether a particular home is a community asset 
or liability, has to do with the psychology of detention. If we are 
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to have subjective criteria, let them center in the minds of the 
children. Ascertain if possible their estimate rather than our own, 
wherein too often wishful thinking plays a prominent part. To 
ascertain the effect of detention on the mind of the child is of 
first importance. The question is, how can this be done? Not 
much good can come from asking a child the direct question. He 
too does plenty of wishful thinking. He seldom understands him- 
self. His verbally expressed reasons, even when sincerely given, 
are very frequently not the real reasons, for an act or opinion. 
But here are some questions to which we may be able to find 
answers: 7 


Do the children regard their supervisors in detention as 
“guards?” Does their conversation indicate a belief that the juven- 
ile detention home is a jail? Are they prone to use penitentiary 


phraseology? Is discipline a constant and serious problem with 
rather frequent “unfortunate incidents?” 


If the answer to all these questions is in the affirmative, then 
write down your detention home as a blot on the landscape that 
should be radically reformed or eliminated altogether. 


To put the matter in a more constructive way: Do the children 
quickly come to realize that in spite of their previous fears they are 
after all among friends? Do they tend to drop the poses and fab- 
ricated stories with which they so often come to the institution? 
Do the “hard guys” who glory in being thought tough become the 
children they really are, and offer some cooperation? Is this coop- 
eration obtained with a maximum of spontaneity on their part, and 
a minimum of compulsion on ours? If so the atmosphere of the de- 
tention home is good, its influence constructive. To accomplish 
this kind of institutional morale is a real achievement. It requires 
a skilful sympathetic approach which can only be acquired by a 
personnel of the highest caliber. Chaotic intake policy with con- 
sequent overcrowding, political control, untrained ignorant work- 
ers—with such factors as these in evidence, the correct pyschology 
of approach is quite obviously impossible. 


In posing these questions I have naturally had the congregate 
home in mind, for it is in this field that my major experience lies, 
but I cannot see why they cannot be equally applied to boarding 
home or other types of detention service. Most of the evils of 
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congregate detention may be duplicated in boarding homes which, 
oe: have some problems peculiar to themselves. 

And lastly, remembering Murphy and Lawes, let us really 
discover to what extent our particular detention home is a “school 
of crime.” How many of us are equipped to make that discovery? 
I confess I have not found the answer in my own institution. It 
perhaps requires a Glueck to find the answer for us. But certain 
it is that the all-too-common ostrich reaction of putting our heads 
in the sand will not secure the correct answer. We surely know 
by this time that idleness is the biggest single menace in any de- 
tention home, for idleness gives a maximum opportunity to the 
sex pervert, the budding young gangster and the habitual thief to 
build up in their associates a criminal ideology which can only do 
irreparable harm. Protection against disease, a proper approach 
to these future citizens of America, a full program to occupy them 
with constructive activity, discipline through recreation, and a 
process of self-discovery and self-control—these appear to me to be 
the fundamentals of any detention home service which can be 
designated as socially justifiable, 

I submit these considerations to you in the earnest and humble 
hope that they may contribute something toward the solution of 
the baffling problems with which we are concerned this morning. 


’ 


Foster Home Detention Care 
in Erie County, New York 


MARJORIE S. WALLACE 
Supervisor, Detention Care, Children’s Court, Buffalo, New York 


I came here to discuss with this group a plan for detention care 

which is being tried in Buffalo, New York. Erie is a county of 
more than 800,000 people so that our experiment will give an idea 
of the possibilities in this method of care for most counties. 

Ten years ago at the Toronto conference there was some men- 
tion at a meeting similar to this of detention in private homes. The 
idea was launched but little attention given it. There have been 
cities and communities using occasional private homes for detention 
care for years, but except for the Boston juvenile court which has 
used boarding homes for detention for about twenty years, there 
has been no consistent experimentation along these lines. 

Two and one-half years ago a new county-wide children’s court 
was set up in the city of Buffalo. This succeeded the Buffalo Ju- 
venile Court, and the care of county children in the regular Erie 
County courts. A new judge with patience, imagination, high 
ideals, unwavering standards, understanding of human limitations 
and a sense of humor, was elected by the county to carry on this 
work. Without such a person to direct operations, the experi- 
mental period for establishing detention care in foster homes could 
be very distressing. 

Judge Cecil B. Wiener made the plans for the new court on a 
high level, making the court a clinic for the social ills of children. 
She decided to try a plan for detention care in foster homes. There 
are many reasons for favoring such a plan; for instance, children 
can be treated according to their apparent problems and needs; 
more individual attention can be given to one or two children in 
a private home than is possible with a large number in an insti- 
tution; a child who is being studied in order to plan for his future 
reveals himself more easily in an environment similar to his home; 
also the problem of quarantine loses its seriousness under this plan. 

Buffalo has a Children’s Aid Society which has been developing 
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foster home placing work during the last ten years. About nine 
years ago this organization gave up its shelter and began to use 
foster homes for all sorts of short time care for the children. This 
type of placement care is quite different from the ordinary boarding 
home work, and the supervision of such a program is also different. 
During a six year period the Children’s Aid Society had developed 
a very good service under one supervisor. When Judge Wiener 
was looking for assistance with her new detention plan, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society offered to turn over to her their temporary 
care supervisor. She together with two workers who had had 
child placing experience with the Children’s Aid Society went to 
the court. The man worker gave full time and the woman worker 
half time. 


Agency Experience Necessary 


After two and one-half years the detention service still has the 
same sized staff with the addition of stenographic service. We feel 
that this type of detention care must have workers with case work 
training and experience in child placing work with a good agency. 
None of the probation work is done by the detention care staff and 
the family investigation which is made of each child who comes 
before the court is made by the probation officer. The detention 
worker concentrates on the study of the child as an individual 
personality and is responsible for the physical, psychological and 
psychiatric examinations which the children have before coming 
into court. It is his job to adjust the child to the detention home, 
to get the greatest possible amount of knowledge concerning the 
child during his short stay, and to be prepared with suggestions 
and information for the judge to assist her in planning, and to 
arrange details for the child’s future care. 


When the present plan was set up at the children’s court three 
foster homes which had been used for temporary care by the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society were turned over to the court. Since then 
homes have been added until at the present time there are fourteen 
foster homes available for court use: four Catholic homes for 
boys; three Protestant homes for boys; two colored homes for boys; 
two Catholic homes for girls; one Protestant home for girls and 
two colored homes for girls. We have no Jewish homes because 
we do not have a sufficient number of Jewish children to warrant a 
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special home for them. We have three homes which we use for 


an occasional special child. Including these last three we have room 
for thirty-seven children. 


These are private homes scattered around the city convenient 
to the hospital where every child is given a full physical and mental 
examination. Every home, with the exception of one used for 
girls, has both a man and a woman. In none of the homes are 
there any children although most of the families have grown sons 
or daughters. These homes have all been investigated and written 
up by the homefinder of the Children’s Aid Society and have been 
licensed by the Board of Health in Buffalo. 


We work with our foster parents continuously trying to give 
them a professional point of view towards their work, interesting 
them in problems which confront them. We have foster mothers’ 
meetings about once every three months with some subject of vital 
interest presented, and discussion led by someone especially pre- 
pared to deal with the subject at hand. This spring we had a 
luncheon discussion on runaways, a problem which is always with 
us in that season. 

I believe that one of the finest things about our detention work 
is the spirit and the interest of our foster parents. There is no 
point at which they are not ready to give the very best they have. 
Each home has its own particular specialty which we try to help 
develop. For instance, one foster mother is very fine in her care 
of children with diseases; another with children who have psy- 
chiatric problems; and another with obstreperous older boys. 


We have three receiving homes, one for boys, one for girls and 
one for colored children. These homes are open day and night 


for the use of the police. Any child at any hour is accepted in 


these homes. If the child is brought in at night, he is seen the 
first thing in the morning. If not discharged he is taken to the 
medical clinic and then transferred to one of the other foster 
homes according to his problem. Children arrested during the 
day are brought directly to the court. These three receiving homes 
are given a monthly subsidy for this work. 


Detention Intake 


The children’s court has put before itself certain standards for 
accepting children. We receive for detention care only those 
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children whom we can benefit. If a child can await his court 
hearing in his own home, that is where he should be. If he has 
no home or no suitable home, or if thera is some physical or other 
problem which can only be cared for in the detention home, he is 
kept there. We no longer try to “protect the community from 
the bad boy” during the period before his hearing, but endeavor 
to repair the injury which a careless community has done him in 
twelve or fourteen. years, and protect him from further harm. 


When children are brought into court by police the judge or 
the chief probation officer and clerk of the court decide whether 
this child shall remain for detention care. If the child is brought 
in at night, this decision is made the next morning by the court. 
Most of the children remain for detention care about ten days, 
during which time they have the necessary examinations required 
before their court appearance. The children who remain longer 
in detention are those awaiting placement by some child placing 
agency, or awaiting transfer to institutions for the feeble minded, 
or those being held as material witnesses. 


Program for Detained Children 


When children are staying with us for any length of time, such 
as these mentioned above, we try in every case possible to have 
them attend the regular public school sessions. Children who are 
awaiting placement are not kept under strict detention rules, be- 
cause if they are going to run away or develop problems they 
may as well get it out of their systems before they are placed by 
some other agency. Children who are held as material witnesses 
. attend regular school sessions if the plan can possibly be worked 
out. The group left is so small that no special school plan has 
been evolved so far. During the first week the children are with 
the court, they are in clinics so much of the time that they could 
not attend school sessions. We are hoping that eventually some 
tutorial plan may be worked out but so far we do not feel that our 
need is such that we can approach the city for teachers. 


We have through the cooperation of the NRA and the 
Buffalo school department, two handcraft teachers, one for the 
boys and one for the girls. They give at least two half-days a 
week at each foster home. They have been doing splendid work 
and concentrate their teaching on things which will be of value 
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to the children after they leave the detention homes. This work 
has been especially fine for keeping the children busy and happy 
in the homes. These teachers have also assisted the foster mothers 


with programs of activities for the children which include daily 
jobs about the home. 


People say, “What do you do with children who are infectious, 
or with children who have terrible temper tantrums, or with chil- 
dren who have epilepsy?” We handle them just as we should any 
case work problem. There is hardly a problem that I know of or 
have read about in this type of work, that we have not had to 
handle in the detention homes. The fact that most of the homes do 
not have more than two or three children when they are full, 
makes it possible for us to meet easily some problems that would 
be very difficult in a large group. For instance, a child comes in 
who has mumps, another child develops mumps, I put them both 
in one home and the rest of the homes are free to accept other 
children. We have had no attacks, about which someone asked, 
on our foster parents. We do not put any number of large, 
dificult boys together. We have had several instances where 


damage has been done to homes but so far we have had no injuries 
to foster parents. We believe that the normal type of living to 


which our children are exposed begets normal reactions from 
them. 


We have on an average 45 new children monthly. Since the 
beginning of the children’s court, we have had an average of 55 
to 60 children in detention each month. 


Cost of Boarding Care 


And what is the cost? We have a budget which is granted to us 
yearly by the Erie County supervisors, This includes $6,000.00 
for salaries and office expenses and for foster mothers’ subsidies; 
$9,000.00 for board, clothing and incidental expenses for the chil- 
dren. The children held in detention use the clinics both medical 
and psychiatric, used for all children that are brought into court. 
Part of the expense of this clinical service would have to be in- 
cluded in a full account of the expense of detention care. You 
might be interested to know that we pay $1.00 a day for the 
care of each child in our detention homes. 


This experiment, which I hope need not be called an experiment 
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any longer, has been carried on now for two and one-half years. 
Those who are doing the work feel that it is a very sensible and 
constructive way of meeting the court’s need for detention care. 
Certainly the spirit of the foster parents and the workers ought 
to be some criterion of the success of the project, and we are a 
very enthusiastic and interested group. 

One other thing should be mentioned. If at any time a new or 
better type of detention care is found, the Children’s Court of 
Erie County could take advantage of it at a moment’s notice. We 
have nothing that commits us to any one way of doing a thing; no 
building that needs to be used, no overhead of any kind that can- 
not be dispensed with at no serious loss. Our foster parents could 
be used by any of the child placing agencies of the city. Our three 
workers could certainly get other jobs of some kind and there 
would be nothing else to consider. Such a situation certainly 
augurs well for progressive standards of service. 





VI. THE PROBATION OFFICER 


Practical Training for Probation 
REV. RALPH A. GALLAGHER, SJ. 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 


peerenauy you would expect from a professor a discussion 

of this question of training from the academic viewpoint of 
the school, but something different has been requested of me— 
in fact, something more difficult for me. I am to consider this 
practical question from the viewpoint of the probation officer 
himself. How can he best make use of the courses and means 
of training that are at his disposal? How can he better equip him- 
self? How can he apply the principles learned and mastered to 
the every day problems of his profession? 

The science of probation you might well consider a new science, 
but in principle it is as old as man. It is, and should be, the high- 
est type of social case-work, for it is as we well know, “the sub- 
jection of a broken individual to some constructive personality for 
the purpose of reconstruction and rehabilitation.” A probation 
officer is in a sense a mental and moral physician. His task is to 
deal with the maladjusted, disorientated and disintegrated person- 
alities that fill our courts. He is to deal with human beings and, 
therefore, above all he must know and understand human na- 
ture. He must be able to probe the depths of the soul of man 
and find there the causal factors that lie behind the antisocial or 
asocial act of the individual. He must recognize symptoms, but 
more, he must know for practical purposes what lies behind the 
symptoms. The delinquent act that brought the individual be- 
fore the court is important, but far more important is the cause 
that lies behind that act. 

The probation officer deals in terms of human nature and per- 
sonality, therefore the first question he must ask himself is this, 
What do I know about human beings? Is my knowledge a mere 
theoretical thing, or is it something of flesh and blood and reality? 
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The first principle that should underlie this self-training of the 
probation officer should be that of the old Greek philosopher, 
“Know thyself,” for then only can he begin to know and under- 
stand others like to himself. Do we for a moment stop to diag- 
nose or analyze our own petty faults? Do we try to uncover the 
hidden causes that lie behind our own abnormal acts, our own 
petty jealousies, our own flights from reality, or our own hidden 
antisocial acts and even our own sins? I would not have the pro- 
bation officer become introspective or introverted. I would not 
have him try to make a transfer of his life into the lives of others. 
I would not have him project his thoughts and feelings and ex- 
periences into the backgrounds of others. No, this knowledge 
of self should be directed to one grand beneficial effect—to make 
the officer sympathetic, to make him realize that human nature is 
much the same in all of us. Such understanding will arm him 
with a practical knowledge that will result in the all-necessary 
rapport that spells success in probation work. 


The real probation officer comes to his task with a high ambition 
and resolve to help others. Now to help others, as we have said 
before, we must know them. I would not have the officer lose 
himself in the maze of controversy and theory that today exists 
concerning human conduct and behavior. Leave the intricacies 
in the field of psychology and psychiatry to the experts. Your 
knowledge need not be so deep, your understanding need not be 
so vast, but it must be clear and practical. 

In the study of man let the social worker realize that man is a 
human being, and for that reason he acts like a human being. A 
~ human being is a composite thing, formed of soul and body, 
mind and matter. This composite being functions constantly as 
a unit. As his human nature is but one, so also, in the real sense 
of the word, is his personality one. He is a unit and whatever 
affects him affects him as a whole man. 


This human being called man is a highly-wrought but well-knit 
organism. He has a physical nature, an emotional nature, an in- 
tellectual nature, a social nature, a moral nature and a spiritual na- 
ture. But they are not absolutely distinct, and that is why what- 
ever affects man physically affects him as a whole being, and what- 
ever affects man emotionally affects him as a whole being. How 
can this knowledge of the oneness of life be of practical value 
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to the officer? It will make him realize that he must look deeper 
than the extrinsic nature of this man under his supervision for 
the cause of his act. It will make him appreciate the value of a 
true case work approach in his profession. He will begin to 
understand that physical sickness, ignorance, emotional instability, 
or moral conflict can be the ultimate cause of the misconduct that 
he is trying to analyze. 

But we have not here the time nor occasion for going into this 
psychological question in the study of human nature. Let me 
but point out the importance of the study. My task is to appeal 
to your better judgment, to inspire you to work hard and try to 
understand the clients under your care. Poor distracted human 
beings, men and women, girls and boys crowd your courts. They 
have been guilty before the law of some criminal act and often 
they themselves do not know the why of their act, and worse 
than that, they do not know what to do about correcting it. They 
come to you for help, for a solution to their problems. Are you 
prepared to help them? Yours after all is a great profession, 
your main task is to bring relief and solace, to inculcate the 
courage to make a new start. 


Society places in your hands the great task of reconstructing 
broken personalities. Yours is more than a profession, yours is 
in a sense a special vocation. You must be inspired yourself be- 
fore you can inspire others. I would ask you to consider the 
dignity of your calling. The day is past, let us hope, when pro- 
bation is a pawn or plaything of politicians. The day is past 
when the so-called trained social worker looks down upon her 
fellow probation officers. Your national organization under the 
inspiration of your director, has made great strides and with your 
support will go on. You will succeed in your work; you will be 
practical in the application of your efforts if you constantly real- 
‘ize the value and dignity of the souls for which you work. They 
have been bought at a great price, as you all know, for a God 
suffered and died for them. I would have you bring a great 
thought like this to your every day task. It will give a meaning, 
a new zeal and an inspiration that will make you go on strain- 
ing every fibre of your being to become what we should all like 
to be—constructive instruments in the hands of an all-wise God. 








VII. DISCUSSION MEETINGS 


Community Participation in the 
Treatment and Prevention of 
Delinquency 


PANEL DISCUSSION (JUVENILE) 


Leader, ETHEL N. CHERRY, Supervisor of Case Work, Westchester 
County Probation Department, White Plains, New York 

HERBERT G. COCHRAN, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Norfolk, Va. 

A. W. CLINE, Superintendent of Public Welfare, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HOWARD R. HUSH, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

LEONORA RECTOR, State Supervisor, Juvenile Courts, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

KENNETH L. MESSENGER, Commissioner of Child Welfare, Hartford, 


Conn. 


MRS. HELEN S. MacPHERSON, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile 
Court, Hartford, Conn. 


MAURICE L. PETTIT, Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, South Bend, 
Ind. 


ROBERT B. McELREE, Superintendent, Municipal Boys’ Home, New 
Orleans, La. 


HAT the juvenile court probation officer should be a trained 
social worker and a leader in community participation in 
the treatment and prevention of delinquency, was the consensus 
of opinion of the discussants at the panel meeting. Every social 
service, educational, and religious organization in the community 
is interested in the cause and prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
The probation officer has at his command the best laboratory ma- 
terial to show the results of community inaction, and he should 
be the key person in a cooperative program. 
JUDGE COCHRAN spoke earnestly on the subject of the need 
of trained personnel in probation departments. The proba- 
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tion officer must not only understand the boy or girl, he must 
understand himself, and know from first hand knowledge the 
policies of every agency in his community. The judge places in 
his care a great responsibility, and he cannot alone do a construc- 
tive piece of work. Judge Cochran challenged the old type of 
reporting system, and stated that the probation officer must not 
only check and supervise, but must rebuild with the help of every 
constructive force, the personality of the boy or girl. It would 
be impossible to bring into play for this purpose the resources of 
the community unless the probation officer is sufficiently well- 
trained as a social worker so that he will be accepted by the other 
agencies, and will have a clear understanding of their program. 


MR. CLINE specifically dealt with the need of cooperation of 
the trained case worker in the department of public welfare 
with the probation officer. Often the relief giving agency can, 
with close contact, correct difficulties within the family and so 
help to make easier the reconstructive work with the problem 
child. Mr. Cline further stated that in his experience, especially 
in rural work, the outstanding cooperative agency is the church; 
that the close cooperation of the country pastor and his best 
trained lay people were of great help in probation work. We are 
in a manner responsible when we fail to enlist the facilities of 
the church, even though we must in advance do preliminary edu- 
cation work with the church itself. It is a common experience of 
probation officers that the cases that come before them show great 
lack of the religious influence. Many people have stated that 
the church is not willing to do its share, but this should be de- 
cided only after the probation officer has made an effort to con- 
scientiously educate the pastor or priest of the church and the 
intelligent lay people in the church community. 


MR. HUSH emphasized the great need of enlisting the aid of 
the educators in the community. The social workers and school 
teachers often do not speak the same language about a child. 
This is perhaps as much the social workers’ fault as the educators’. 
In many cases if they take the time to understand each other, 
they can be mutually helpful to the child. Much was said at 
this point both by members of the panel and the audience on the 
need of reorganizing the entire school program to meet the pres- 
ent day situation. Many juvenile courts dealing with children up 
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to eighteen years of age, find their greatest problem to be the 
boys and girls between sixteen and eighteen years of age. These 
children have finished their simple academic training, and the 
school offers no program to further prepare them for life. The 
schools in Minneapolis participate in the community activities 
and are a vital part of the program for the prevention of de- 
linquency. 

MISS RECTOR finds that in Arkansas interested lay people 
are a great asset in the program for prevention of delinquency. 
The probation officers are active members of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies of Little Rock which is composed of a large group 
of lay people as well as professional workers. They are appointed 
on all standing committees. Individual members of the Junior 
League have worked as volunteers under the trained staff of the 
court. The civic organizations, such as the service clubs and 
business men’s organizations, have backed a movement for better 
trained workers in the court. Miss Rector made a plea for more 
education for parents. Communities must see that parents have 
facilities to learn better scientific methods of child care. Various 
interested members of the audience requested that we take more 
and more into our confidence the parents of children, and that 
more case work be done with them in order to help us with the 
problem child himself. No social program in the community can 
grow by utilizing only the professional group. If any lasting 
community organization is to be brought about to prevent de- 
linquency,. the aid of every intelligent citizen in the community 
must be enlisted. 

MR. MESSENGER asked for closer cooperation between state 
wide agencies and local committees for better understanding in 
interpreting each other’s problems. The family welfare organiza- 
tions and the child-caring agencies should unite in helping the 
juvenile court to meet the child’s needs. 


MRS. MacPHERSON explained the close cooperation of the 
child guidance clinic and the work of the juvenile court. When 
a child is referred to the juvenile court, something is wrong some- 
where, and the child presents a challenge to the community. We 
must know this child and his family, and to what better special- 
ists can we turn than the psychiatrist and psychologist? An 
intelligent study should be made, however, only after the proba- 
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tion officer has presented a social history in which he has been 
able to give a true picture to the doctor of every factor which 
is influencing this child’s life. A discussion followed on whether 
the clinic should be conducted by the court or by a hospital. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that the clinic should be a 
part of the court, and that the judge and probation officers should 
have a very close working relationship with the personnel of the 
clinic. To be of real value to the court, the clinic should be a 
treatment clinic rather than a diagnostic one only. No change 
in a child’s behavior can possibly be hoped for without patient 
and thorough study. Often one plan of treatment after another 
must be tried before a final plan solves the problem. 

MR. PETTIT commented on the probation officer as the key 
person in the community, and the help of other organizations in 
limiting his case load. The probation officer needs to interpret 
case work technique to the group worker in the so-called 
character-building organization, and to accept from him in return 
something of the understanding of group work. 

MR. McELREE brought out the fact that when it became a 
necessary part of the treatment to commit a boy to a state home, 
the probation officer should not feel that his work had ended; 
that a comprehensive report should be given, or better still, a 
conference should be held with the head of the home, so that all 
of the benefit of the court’s experience with the child and his 
family could be used in furthering the program of treatment 
while he is in the institution. The probation officer should see 
that someone continues reconstructive work with the family to 
prepare for the time when the boy is to return. If the correc- 
tional school has a parole department of its own, the closest con- 
tact should be maintained between the parole officer and the pro- 
bation officer, in order that each may understand the community 
problems to which the child must return. 

DISCUSSION: The general discussion by the panel participants 
and the audience brought out the following ideas: 

The prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency is a local 
community problem. A program to reduce or eliminate delin- 
quency depends upon educating the community to the point 
where it will accept the responsibility. The probation officer 
must be a trained social worker who is accepted by the other 
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social workers and respected by the lay people in the community, 
one who can interpret the policies of the judge to the community, 
and who can bring to the judge the problems which exist outside 
of his court. The probation officer must be able to interpret to 
the community the problems of children and the families in which 
they live, so that many of these problems may be solved before 
they become sufficiently serious to require the services of the 
juvenile court. The community must help to strengthen the in- 
fluences which surround the home and eliminate those which 
bring about organized crime. A coordinated effort should be 
made to bring about an understanding in the entire community 
and in the state, so each child, no matter how under-privileged 
may have: 

1. Adequate housing conditions. Each child should be pro- 
tected against physical dangers and disease. 

2. The community should provide safe, wholesome places for 
play and recreation. 

3. The educational program should meet the needs of the 
individual child so that he may be trained to meet some 
of the problems of later life. 

Vocational guidance should be available. 

5. Some program should be provided for training parents to 
deal wisely with the problems of childhood. 

6. Opportunities should be given the child for moral and 
spiritual training and some education for parenthood, home- 
making, and the duties of citizenship. 

7. For the child whose needs have not been met, the communi- 
ty should provide a well-equipped juvenile court, with an 
understanding judge, a psychiatric clinic, and a trained and 
adequate probation service. 





Community Participation in the 
Treatment and Prevention of 


Delinquency. 
PANEL DISCUSSION (ADULT) 
Leader, SOLON C. VIAL, Chief Probation Officer, Municipal Court, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


EDWARD J. CRAWLEY, Chief Probation Officer, Municipal Court, 
Cleveland, O. 


IRVING W. HALPERN, Chief Probation Officer, Court of General 
Sessions, New York City 


ABRAM NICHOLLS JONES, Chief Probation Officer, Monroe County 
Court, Rochester, N. Y. 


JOEL R. MOORE, Supervisor, U. S. Probation System, Washington, D. C. 


L. F. MURPHY, State Director of Probation and Parole, Board of Con- 
trol, Madison, Wis. 


MILTON C. WEIFFENBACH, Probation Officer, U. S. District Court, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


_ Chairman asked the question: ‘““What is the responsibility 

of the probation department in any community? Should it 
lead in organizing the community to treat and prevent delin- 
quency or should it merely cooperate with other agencies, limit- 
ing itself to dealing with cases assigned by the court?” It was 
agreed by all that the first task of the probation department, lim- 
ited as it is in personnel and resources, especially in the adult 
field, is to do a good investigative and case-work job with the 
cases assigned to it for care by the court. Many probation de- 
partments are too limited in staff and too overwhelmed with case 
problems to take the lead in organizing the community to do pre- 
ventive work. The essence of good probation service is coopera- 
tion, and it goes without saying that the probation department 
should accept all the aid it can secure from cooperating agencies. 
It should do more. It should seek to develop and organize such 
cooperation. If and when the probation department can develop 
a strong leader, who has the time and the ability to organize and 
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direct a community council, it may well consider this an important 
part of its task. 

Mr. Crawley discussed relationship with the police, prosecut- 
ing authorities and attorneys. He felt that too often probation 
departments held aloof from or were antagonistic to these agen- 
cies, whereas they should become allies. There is great need to 
develop their understanding of the motives and methods of pro- 
bation officers. Attorneys can often be enlisted to help in carry- 
ing out social treatment. 

Mr. Moore discussed the question of employment. He said: 
“When we ask the community to join with the probation officers 
in an attack upon unemployment and unsuitable employment as 
one of the ways of reducing crime, we are faced at once with 
practical difficulties. Often in making analyses of the causative 
factors that produced a criminal period in the life of a man, we 
have discovered that superiors, who should have checked up on 
his honesty and fidelity in the performance of his duties, were 
lax and neglectful, if not collusive, and then when his theft or 
embezzlement became known the head of the firm asked for a 
warrant and prosecution. I believe it is our duty as probation 
officers to circulate proper advice among employers. 

“In the analysis of the employment history of an individual 
whom we are studying for the court, we often find that certain 
street trades, like that of the newsboy, messenger boy, bootblack, 
delivery boy, etc., have brought him in contact with evils that 
undoubtedly contributed to the beginning of a criminal career. 
As probation officers we should join with those in the community 
- who are stimulating public sentiment against the employment of 
children in such occupations. We should defend the activities 
of the federal government through the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration to reduce child labor in certain occupations. 


“Many a man has gone wrong because of a great feeling of 
unrest and dissatisfaction. When a man is content with his oc- 
cupation the chances of his entering a criminal career are greatly 
reduced. Therefore it is the duty of probation officers to cooper’ 
‘ate with agencies for the guidance of boys into proper vocational 
channels.” 

Other members of the panel discussed cooperation with schools 
and colleges and with the church in the treatment and preven- 
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tion of delinquency. Mr. Halpern spoke on the psychiatric clinic 
in relation to the court and other community agencies. This was 
followed by an animated general discussion from the audience. 













Probation and Parole 


Chairman, DONALD C. NORTH, 


Director, State Bureau of Probation, Parole and Criminal Statistics, 
Rhode Island 


ONALD C. NORTH: The legislature of Rhode Island in January, 
1932, passed an act which read in part as follows: 


“There is hereby created a Bureau of Probation, Parole and Criminal 
Statistics, under the direction of the State Public Welfare Commission 
for the supervision and control of all persons placed on probation by the 
courts or on parole from the penal and correctional institutions, and for 
the gathering of criminal statistics and making them available to the 
various officers of the state.” 

The passage of this act added to the functions of the previous state 
probation department two new duties, supervision of parole and assem- 
bling of criminal statistics. Rhode Island is thus a pioneer state in com- 
bining the two related fields of probation and parole, while Massachusetts 
is the only other state in which the state probation department has the 


responsibility for assembling records of offenders arraigned in the higher 
and lower courts. 


After twenty-two months of this additional work we can see certain 
definite advantages. All records of the probation department are imme- 
diately available to those doing parole work, both of these functions being 
carried out on a state basis. Our officers work in geographical units and 
the state is covered for both parole and probation work without addi- 
tional expense for travel. The advantage of this combined set-up is 
evident in certain special cases as, for instance, where an offender, guilty 
of several crimes, has received a prison sentence on one and deferred 
sentence on the others. He may now be placed under just one officer 
for supervision after his release from the institution. Previously in this 
same situation when a parole department and a probation department 
were functioning separately, both departments were responsible for the 
supervision of the same man. Another advantage from a departmental 
standpoint is that the qualifications for probation and parole work are 
practically identical and experience in one field is valuable in the other. 

It was predicted that objection would be made by an offender who 
had failed on probation and was later received by the same officer at the 
time of parole from the institution. No objection has, however, been 
raised on this score and many offenders have been better satisfied to be 
again under the supervision of a man who understands them and has 
already won their respect and confidence. Taking everything into con- 
sideration we are encouraged as we enter our third year of combined 
work. The real problem will come when case loads of the individual 
officers become too large for efficient supervision. 
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Discussion 


The Wisconsin probation and parole plan which is similar to that of 
Rhode Island was brought up for discussion. Other subjects of this ses- 
sion included composition of parole boards, authority for revoking parole 
and reasons for so doing, the part of prisoners’ aid associations in assisting 
discharged prisoners. 

Many parole officers are carrying very heavy case loads and some are 
classifying their cases into three groups according to degree of super- 
vision furnished. The work of the parole advisors was also considered, 
the advisor being some lay person with a wholesome influence over the 
client who can assist the officer by keeping him informed as to the ac- 
tivities of the parolee. 

At least one meeting a year on the subject of parole was advocated for 


the larger communities, with a speaker of prominence who would discuss 
parole and probation. 


















Probation Statistics 


Chairman, BENNET MEAD, 
Statistician, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 





UTH BLOODGOOD, U. S. Children’s Bureau: The Children’s Bu- 
reau juvenile court statistics project was started in 1927. The ne- 
cessity for a uniform statistical system was evident to the Bureau previous 
to this time because of the difficulty in interpreting and classifying occa- 
sional juvenile court information which came to their attention. It was 
evident that courts were classifying their statistical material very diffe. 
ently, and it was impossible to get a national picture of work being done 
for children in the probation field. 

Uniform classifications were developed based on consultation with pro- 
bation officers, juvenile court judges and other authorities. There are 
three statistical cards in this plan—one a delinquency card, second a super- 
vision card for delinquency cases, and third a card for cases of dependent 
and neglected children. Under the present plan these cards, which are 
simplified so that records are made by checking, are prepared in the in- 
dividual courts and sent in to the Children’s Bureau periodically or an- 
nually. The Bureau prepares statistical tables from this material and 
these statistics are furnished to the individual courts for use in their 
annual reports or otherwise.. The number of courts using this plan is at 
present about ninety-two. We have been limited in the matter of adding 
new courts to this list because of financial conditions, particularly the 
necessity of field contacts for explanation and other assistance in the 
statistical plan. A national report of these statistics is published annual- 
ly, the most recent being that for 1931 which was published in 1933. 

MARJORIE BELL, Assistant Director, National Probation Association: 
In an effort to determine what various probation departments were do- 
ing in preparing and presenting annual reports to the public, the Na- 
tional Probation Association undertook three years ago to assemble as 

_ Many such current reports as possible from all parts of the country, and 
to analyze both their content and their method of presentation. One 
hundred and nine reports were finally assembled for study. These varied 
widely from every angle. Some were merely parts or sections of larger 
public reports; some combined adult and juvenile probation without clear- 
ly distinguishing statistics or editorial material; some were quarterly, and 
one or two covered a ten year period. Some appeared only as news- 
paper items; at the other extreme was the impressive printed and bound 
report; some were intended for the court only, others for county officials, 
and a very few for the education and stimulation of public interest. 


In studying the content of these reports it was found that all had 
statistical material, many of them being only statistical in type. How- 
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ever, these statistics were hardly comparable and although there were a 
number of fine intelligently prepared statistical reports, more frequently 
they were not only inadequate but misleading. For instance, nearly one- 
fourth of the reports made no distinction between official and unoffcial 
cases. One-half of them failed to note the number of investigations 
made. Eleven per cent failed even to indicate the number of cases re- 
ceived under supervision during the year, and 42 per cent failed to in- 
dicate the number of probationers remaining under supervision at the 
end of the year. Forty-three per cent did not indicate the number of 
cases successfully terminated and 27 per cent did not even indicate the 
failures for whom probation was revoked. 

Indicative of the value of statistics in interpreting probation work was 
one report from an adult probation department which showed that 60 
per cent (312 out of 500) of adult convictions resulted in probation. 
The statistics further showed that 204 of these 312 probationers, or 66 
per cent, were later returned for sentence. The writer of this report 
made no attempt to interpret these figures, but indiscriminate use of pro- 
bation by the court is clearly indicated, as well, perhaps, as a lack of 
supervision of probationers. At the other extreme we find some courts 
making so little use of probation that it hardly has a chance. In two 
juvenile reports the table of “dispositions” indicates no children at all 
placed on probation. 5 


It is a surprising fact that 26 per cent of the reports failed to dis- 
tinguish the primary factor of sex in their general statistics, and 64 per 
cent failed to make any kind of age groupings. One-third of the reports 
both juvenile and adult failed to report the offense or reason why the 
case appeared in court. Other social data of general interest appeared 
in scattered form in the various reports. Often the figures given showed 
clearly from internal evidence that they were undependable and even 
absurd. It was frequently evident that the statistics were not compiled 
from carefully kept records but assembled rather haphazardly and in 
many cases quite probably “padded” to make the work of the department 
more impressive. Occasionally the totals did not even balance. 

We do not need to emphasize in this discussion group the importance 
of uniform probation statistics. Interpretation of probation work is practi- 
cally impossible without this. 


EARL SACHSE, State Probation and Parole Officer, Barron, Wis- 
consin: In Wisconsin the State Board of Control is developing a statisti- 
cal plan which is not yet complete. With the combined probation and 
parole program individual officers are handling both types of cases, and 
this includes women as well as men and in many cases, particularly in 
rural areas with scattered population, juvenile as well as adult cases. 
This makes the preparation of statistics more complicated. 


Particular emphasis has been put on employment statistics. A finan- 
cial report is prepared by every probationer and parolee, signed by the 
officer and forwarded to the state administrator. This report shows earn- 
ings and expenditures and also indicates dependents. The total show- 
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ing is valuable propaganda as our adult probationers, about 2500 in all, 
earn hundreds of thousands of dollars each year. 

An employed man is placed in one of three groups—full time em- 
ployment, total unemployment or partial employment. A state-wide un- 
employment report is prepared from these individual figures. Those un- 
employed for reasons beyond their own control formed in 1931, 3.7 per 
cent of our cases; in 1932, 4.2 per cent. Those employed part time in 
1931 formed 10.6 per cent and in 1932, 18.5 per cent. So far, in 1934, 
the percentage has been going down, and is only 19.5 per cent as com- 
pared with 30.2 per cent last year. 

The low average of unemployed among parolees was effective propa- 
ganda for the legislature when it became necessary to present to them 
the need of more field officers. The appropriation for state probation 
work was increased, although, in general, appropriations were being de- 
creased throughout the country. Our average case load is still high as 
it ranges from 80 to 125 cases. 

BENNET MEAD: We began to compile statistics of federal probation 
work as far back as July 1930. Previous to that time statistical reports 
were sent in to the Department of Justice, but they were not systematically 
checked and no attempt was made to tabulate the information. 

Since 1930 the U. S. probation officers have furnished monthly tabu- 
lar reports which, in the first place, give a picture of the movement of 
population, and in the second place give two descriptive facts, sex and 
age, covering probationers received and those passed from supervision. 
Beginning with July, 1933, much more detailed information has been 
furnished, on a monthly report form which consists of seven separate 
sheets. The first of these sheets shows the probation population flow 
during the month. The second sheet shows the population flow of 
parolees during the month, this addition growing out of the fact that 
the federal probation officers are responsible for parole as well as proba- 
tion supervision. 


The third sheet gives statistics of pre-sentence investigations and other 
investigations which are made during the month. Three classes of in- 
vestigations are shown: type AAA, those in which a complete study is 
made, with a full written report; type AA, largely complete, with a writ- 
ten report, but without any home visit; and type A, hasty study, with 
only an oral report to the court. Subsequent investigations are also re’ 
ported, under the same classifications. 


On a fourth sheet of the monthly report, we get a report of the num- 
ber of supervision contacts made. Contacts are classified, an HV to show, 
for example, how many homes visits are made to probationers or parolees, 
and a CV showing how many community visits are made to employers, 
etc. Then we have also reports of indirect personal contacts, which are 
not made by the probation officer himself but by a parole advisor who 
is living in the same community with the parolee. Finally, we have 
contacts which are made through letters, reports, telephone, etc. 

Our fifth sheet is a report of the work with juveniles showing the flow 
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of juvenile cases and how they are disposed of. I now come to what 
I believe is the most important part of our report. This is a complete 
list of persons who have been received for probation supervision during 
the month. There is also a list of all probationers passed from super- 
vision during the month. Both of these lists show, in parallel columns, a 
number of important facts about the probationers, from which we can 
compile in Washington detailed statistics of probationers corresponding 
to the statistics of prisoners which we previously developed. 

When we have compiled all the new data from this report, we shall 
be able to give you, in the field, a much clearer and more valuable pic- 
ture of our common problems and of what is being done to meet these 
problems. 

It should be added that the detailed statistics for the past year, which 
are compiled from this new form of monthly report, will take the place 
of the less detailed statistics which we compiled last year and the year 
before by combining the statistical tables made up by individual probation 
officers for their annual reports. The new statistics will contain a great 
deal more information, and will analyze a number of important facts in 
relation to other facts. This could not readily be done so long as we 
received the information in the form of statistical tables rather than 
individual data for each probationer. For example, we expect to show 
the probationers received during the year classified according to offense, 
and at the same time classified according to whether they received pre: 
sentence investigations before being placed on probation. Another ex- 


ample is our plan to classify probationers passed from supervision, ac- 
cording to the length of time that they were under supervision, and 
according to the number of supervision contacts of various types (home 
visits, community visits, etc.) which were made while the probationer 
was under supervision. 


If dependable national probation statistics can be developed for state 
courts, the U. S. Department of Justice might assume the task of assem- 
bling and tabulating them. 

JOEL R. MOORE, Supervisor of Probation, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C.: A new printed sheet for reporting the detailed 
facts concerning probationers received for supervision will soon be dis- 
tributed among all of the federal probation units. This sheet will pro- 
vide for a report, in the last column, of the specific weaknesses and 
obstacles of each probationer, which must be overcome if there is to be a 
successful outcome. We are listing, for example, as outstanding obstacles 
such things as physical defects, mental defects, family troubles, unem- 
ployment, bad housing, bad associates, bad probation attitude. On the 
new printed sheet for reporting probationers passed from supervision, 
we are asking the officers to report the degree of improvement made. 
The degrees of improvement to be specified are as follows: “striking im- 
provement”; “moderate improvement”; “slight improvement”; “no defi- 
nite improvement”; and “violated probation.” 

These new items of information will, we hope, give us some basis for 
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evaluating our work in an approximate way. When we are asked what 
results we are accomplishing by our work, we can now begin to answer 
the question, not only by telling what we have accomplished in a few 
selected individual cases, but by citing statistics showing the outcome in 
large numbers of cases. Of course, we must recognize that statistics of 
this sort will not be entirely conclusive. It would be contrary to hu- 
man nature for the probation officer to be able to look at his own work 
in an entirely objective way. But even though information of this sort 
may be lacking in complete scientific accuracy, we are confident that it 
will be far better than our present lack of information, and we are sure 
that it will be worth while to have each of our officers required to face 
the question as to what he has accomplished whenever he discharges 
anyone from supervision. 












Problems of State Organization and 


Supervision 
Chairman, ALBERT BRADLEY CARTER, 


Commissioner of Probation of Massachusetts 


RANCIS D. McCABE, Director of Probation of Indiana: The first 
attempt at state supervision in Indiana was in 1921 when provision 
was made for appointment by the governor of a state juvenile probation 
officer for a term of four years “to prescribe the qualifications of all local 
probation officers; that no local probation officer thereafter should be 
appointed or reappointed unless the qualifications of such local proba- 
tion officer be approved by the State Juvenile Probation Officer.” This 
state supervisor was responsible for the effective application of the pro- 
bation system and enforcement of the probation law in all parts of the 
state. He was also charged with the responsibility for collecting and 
compiling statistics and other material relating to juvenile courts and 
probation. All juvenile probation officers were required to submit quarter- 
ly reports on forms prescribed by this officer. 

Provision was also made at this time for appointment by the governor 
of an advisory juvenile committee of five members serving without com- 
pensation in an advisory capacity to the state officer and the governor. 
Gradually it became apparent with the increased use of adult probation 
that supervision was needed for this field also. In spite of efforts of such 
socially-minded groups as the American Legion and American Legion 
Auxiliary, the League of Women Voters, the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Parent Teacher Organizations, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Public Relations Committee of the Y.W.C.A. and 
the Farm Bureau, no change was made in the law until the last legisla- 
ture, influenced by the united effort of these groups, passed the act 
creating the Indiana State Probation Commission. 

Governor Paul V. McNutt appointed under the provision of this law 
the following persons as members of the Indiana State Probation Com- 
mission: the Honorable Donald F. Stiver, Judge, Municipal Court, Goshen, 
Indiana; Miss Emma C. Puschner, Director, National Child Welfare Di- 
vision of the American Legion; Solon C. Vial, Chief Probation Officer, 
Municipal Criminal Court, Indianapolis; and Mrs. Nora D. Short, Salem. 
The state director was chosen with reference to social service background 
and other qualifications required by the law. 

One of the first steps of the new commission was to set up standards 
for selection of probation officers. After consultation with Mr. Chute 
the following requirements were adopted: (1) every candidate must be 
at least 21 years of age; (2) he must have completed a four year course 
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in a duly accredited high school or have had the educational equivalent 
of this, and in addition at least one year of actual experience in social 
welfare work; (3) as a substitute for (1) he must have served at least 
four years as a paid probation officer for a court, or must have graduated 
from an accredited college or university. A state-wide examination to 
establish a certified list was announced for June 8th and 9th. Applicants 
will be required to make a full statement of training and experience and 
to give five references as to their qualifications. 


The next move of the commission was to provide officers with com- 
prehensive forms for making monthly reports to the department. In this 
task Miss Alicé Scott Nutt, in charge of juvenile court statistics for the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau for the past nine years, gave able assistance. 
It was decided to adopt for all juvenile probation departments the Bu- 
reau'’s delinquency statistical card already in use for the past six years 
in five of our larger courts. The department of statistics of Indiana Uni- 
versity’s School of Social Science which has been making a five year 
study of delinquency in Indiana, will tabulate these statistics. A plan 
is also under consideration for the development of adult probation statis- 
tics based on similar schedule cards. 

About a year ago the Indiana Probation Association conceived the 
idea of planning a “State Probation Week” to better acquaint the peo- 
ple of the state with the aims and results of good probationary methods, 
and a committee of six members of the Association was appointed to 
draft plans. At a meeting last September the committee decided to re- 
quest the state department to assume leadership in this project. The 
committee was expanded and the state divided into twelve districts with 
two persons in charge of each district. The week decided upon was 
May 6 to 12. Governor McNutt issued a proclamation setting forth the 
need for considering probation, and cailing upon the people to consider 
it. Arrangements were made with broadcasting stations for radio ad- 
dresses each night. Luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, parent teacher as- 
sociations and chapters of the League of Women Voters all gave time 
to speakers on their programs. 

The clergy responded either by admitting speakers to their pulpits or 
by reading a ten minute address prepared by the state director. The 
program was entered into heartily by the members of the committee, 
judges, and leaders of the organizations which made our. new probation 
deal a law. This is the first time, I understand, that such state-wide 
concerted action has been taken and it is proposed to establish this 
“week” an an annual feature of an educational program. 


A questionnaire which we sent out to all of the 111 probation officers 
just prior to state probation week revealed that in 1933, 14,390 persons 
were placed on probation in Indiana, at a total cost for administration 
(including salaries, travel, and office expense) of $113,713.82. If these 
same persons had been committed to penal or correctional institutions at 


$272.78 per capita the staggering cost to the state would have been 
$3,925,304.20. 
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Our law is regarded as a model one, the department having been given 
ample powers to insure through the only system found to be workable, 
the requirement of an examination for the appointment of qualified men 
and women only. We lack but one thing—an adequate budget and staff 
to carry out the important functions of the department. This we antici- 
pate will come as our people generally become more cognizant of the 
need. 

DISCUSSION: The discussion following Mr. McCabe’s paper was 
centered about state-wide organization for publicity as to the aims and 
benefits of a state probation commission to the community and to the 
probation service. 

EMMA C. PUSCHNER, a member of the newly appointed Indiana 
Probation Commission, and Director, National Child Welfare Division 
of the American Legion, told of organizing the women’s clubs and the 
American Legion posts for publicity. Judges and probation officers were 
made aware of the benefits of particular legislation through this move- 
ment, and became active supporters of the proposed measure. The in- 
terest of the governor and other public officials was secured and resulted 
in the passage of the act of 1933 creating the commission. Miss Puschner 
also told of the “state-wide interest aroused ‘by “Probation Week” during 
which the governor, judges and other influential citizens spoke over the 
radio and at gatherings throughout the state. 

KENNETH MESSENGER, Commissioner of Child Welfare of Con- 
necticut, spoke of the state-wide organization and field work for children 
done by his department. 

ALBERT CARTER outlined briefly the Massachusetts set-up, and spoke 
of the unsuccessful legislative attempt this year to secure for the Board 
of Probation some increased powers of administration and some voice in 
the selection of probation officers. 





VIll. LEGAL SUMMARY 


New Legislation and Legal Decisions 
Concerning Probation and Juvenile 


Courts, 1934 


FRANCIS H. HILLER 


Field Director, National Probation Association 


The legislatures of twenty states met last winter in regular or special 
sessions, but so far as information is available at the time this report is 
printed, only a few laws were passed in the field of probation and juvenile 
courts. 

CALIFORNIA. The District Court of Appeals, in the case of Spier 
v. Beck (36 Cal. App. 4) held that probation officers receiving salaries 
of $75.00 or more per month shall devote their entire time and attention 
to the duties of such office and, therefore, cannot legally receive addi- 
tional salary for other work. In the case in court a probation officer 
had been appointed detention home superintendent with additional sal- 
ary. 

KENTUCKY. For several years efforts have been made to secure 
an adult probation law. Last winter legislation was adopted (Act effec- 
tive June 14, 1934) authorizing the circuit courts to “postpone the ren- 
dition of judgment on such terms and conditions as the court deems 
proper” providing the defendant has never before been convicted of a 
felony, and that persons convicted of murder, arson, burglary of an in- 
habited house, incest, sodomy, rape without consent, assault with intent 
to rape, robbery, assault with intent to rob, or embezzlement, are excepted 
from the operation of the law. “Judgments of probation” are subject to 
review by the Court of Appeals, on exception by the Commonwealth's 
attorney. The act makes no provision for probation officers. 

Advocates of probation in Kentucky express regret that a better law 
was not passed, but hope that this one will be used by a number of cir- 
cuit courts with volunteer probation officers, and that amendments to the 
law will be made by the next legislature. 

MASSACHUSETTS. The discretion of the courts to suspend a sen- 
tence of imprisonment or of fine and imprisonment was somewhat limited 
by an amendment to Chapter 279 of the general laws (Chapter 205 of 
1934). The district courts had previously been forbidden to suspend 
the sentence in cases of persons convicted of a second felony and per- 
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sons convicted of operating a motor vehicle while under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor within six years after conviction for a like offense. 
Additional exceptions to the discretion of the court are now made in 
cases of persons convicted of a crime punishable by death or life im- 
prisonment or a crime committed while armed with a dangerous weapon; 
these exceptions as well as those first mentioned (formerly applying only 
to the district courts) are now made applicable to the superior court 
also. These limitations, however, operate only as to probation ordered 
in connection with suspension of the execution of a sentence of imprison- 
ment or of fine and imprisonment. There remain in effect the provisions 
of Chapter 276 of the general laws authorizing the superior court to 
place on probation any person before it charged with crime, and any 
court to place any person convicted before it in the care of its probation 
officer for such time and upon such conditions as it deems proper. 

Under Chapter 368 of 1934 a new procedure is established for the 
non-criminal disposition of parking offenses, one effect of which will be 
to relieve probation officers of their statutory duty to investigate and keep 
records of all such cases. 


Chapter 285 of 1934 provides for the ultimate abolition of non- 
contributory pensions, and will affect probation officers appointed after 
December 31, 1937. The present laws provide for non-contributory pen- 
sions amounting to one-half salary for qualifying probation officers. 

NEW YORK. The New York City Domestic Relations Court Act 
was amended (Chapter 362 of 1934) in a number of particulars, the 
more important of which were as follows: 


The section defining delinquent children coming within the jurisdic- 
tion of the children’s part of the court was amended to include those 
who violate any law of the United States, as well as of the State of 
New York. A section was added providing for the appointment by the 
mayor of additional justices for such period as is certified to be neces- 
sary by two thirds of the justices. Provision is added for the disposal 
of unclaimed monies paid to the court for support of dependents, pro- 
viding that after ten years unclaimed funds shall revert to the city. Here- 
after children arrested shall be taken directly to a children’s part of the 
court without being first taken to a station house. Another provision 
authorizes the court to modify a judgment in case of a child who has 
been committed for delinquency, but not until after sixty days from the 
date of such commitment. Other amendments were in the nature of cor- 
rections of this law originally enacted in 1933. 

Chapter 396 of 1934 abolished the office of special judge of the chil- 
dren’s court in Clinton County, to take effect on the expiration of the 
term of the present judge. After that time the children’s court in that 
county will be presided over by the judge of the county court. 

OKLAHOMA. Following an intensive survey and educational cam- 
paign in Tulsa by the assistant director of the Association, a city ordi- 
nance was adopted providing for the appointment of a juvenile court 
advisory board to conduct competitive examinations of candidates for 
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probation work in the city juvenile court, and to certify qualified appli- 
cants for appointment by the mayor. The board also has supervisory 
functions over the local boys’ training school and serves in a continuing 
advisory capacity for the development of the court. The board has been 
appointed and is functioning. 

VIRGINIA. An important act requiring the establishment of a 
“trial justice” court in every county, effective July 1, 1934 “marked, it 
is hoped, the beginning of a new era in the socialization of criminal 
procedure” (report of the State Department of Public Welfare). All 
trial jurisdiction in misdemeanor cases is transferred to the new courts, 
and in felony cases the trial justices act as examining magistrates. The 
regular justices of the peace are reduced to issuing magistrates. The trial 
justices are also to act as judges of the county juvenile and domestic re- 
lations courts, in place of the special justices previously appointed, many 
of whom were poorly paid and some of whom depended entirely upon 
fees. Few of them had an office provided by the county, they had no 


clerical or stenographic assistance, and inadequate records, if any, were 
kept. 


The twenty-four independent cities will retain their separate juvenile 
and domestic relations courts, with special justices. 





IX. BUSINESS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Report 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1934 


To the Members of the National Probation Association: 


This report attempts to summarize in brief form the specific 
activities and accomplishments of the Association for the past 
fiscal year. On account of the continuing depression the Asso- 
ciation, like all welfare agencies which are dependent entirely 
on voluntary support, has had difficulty in maintaining its pro- 
gram of service. Although our staff, which was reduced in 1932, 
has not been increased during the year, we have been able to 
meet the more urgent demands for service and our program of 


field work, publications, conferences and other educational ser- 
vice has been continued. 


As the only national association engaged in the study and de- 
velopment of probation and social court organization, the oppor- 
tunities and urgent requests for assistance from the courts and 
the public have at no time decreased during this depression 
period. Rather has interest in probation and social court organ- 
ization continued to increase, and the need for their development 
throughout the country has never been more apparent. 


What has been accomplished in each phase of our work is 
briefly set forth as follows: 


FIELD SERVICE 


Through the securing of a one year grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation to reestablish our field service in January 1933, we 
were able to reemploy Francis H. Hiller as field director and 
Marjorie Bell as assistant director. Although this foundation 
grant was not renewed in 1934, through the generous and loyal 
support of our members and contributors throughout the coun- 
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try we have been able to retain these workers and continue our 
surveys and other field service throughout the year. Requests 
from courts and other local and state agencies for surveys and 
educational campaigns have been more than we could comply 
with. In general this service is given when the city or state bene- 
fited has been willing to share in the expenses involved. During 
the past year, however, this local sharing of expenses has been 
reduced to a minimum. This has been especially true because, 
to meet an urgent demand, we have extended this field service 
more than ever before into the southern states. 


The following field projects have been conducted during the 
fiscal year: 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS: Mr. Hiller conducted a two 
and a half weeks survey of the juvenile court and probation de- 


partment. A ‘written report with recommendations was sub- 
mitted. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: The death of the superin- 
tendent of the juvenile detention home resulted in an urgent re- 
quest to the Association for assistance in getting a new superin- 
tendent and in studying the needs of that institution. Mrs. Bell 
made two visits to the city, studied the situation and prepared a 
report for the board of the home. A new superintendent was 
secured, with excellent qualifications for the work, improved 
methods were installed and consideration given toward securing 
public funds for a more adequate building. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA: At the request of the judge of the 
juvenile court, Mr. Hiller conducted a six weeks survey of the 
court, working in close cooperation with the judge and the pro- 
bation officers. He assisted in improving methods of probation 
and court procedure, installing new record forms. A written re- 
port with recommendations was submitted to the court. 

AUGUSTA, GEORGIA: A three weeks survey of the ju- 
venile court was made by Mr. Hiller at the request of the judge 
thereof. Contacts were made with all social agencies and ‘efforts 
were made to increase popular interest and support for the court. 
A written report was prepared and given much publicity. 

WICHITA, KANSAS: A three weeks survey of the juvenile 
court was made at the request of the judge and the chief proba- 
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tion officer. An oral report was submitted at a special meeting 
of the Social Planning Committee of the Community Chest, and 
later a written report was made, which went to interested per- 
sons. Many definite improvements in procedure and public sup- 
port for the work of the court resulted. 


QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS: At the request of the State 
Board of Probation and the judges of the Eastern District Court 
of Norfolk County, Mr. Hiller was sent to conduct a demonstra- 
tion study of probation in that court. Mr. Hiller was appointed 
and served as chief probation officer of the court for seven weeks. 
He worked in close and confidential cooperation with the judge, 
carrying a heavy case-load. He succeeded in establishing a new 
system of records and improved methods in handling cases. From 
the start he urged the necessity of a larger staff. Toward the 
end of his stay a well qualified man, recommended by the State 
Board of Probation, was appointed as permanent chief probation 
officer and an additional probation officer and a new clerk were 
provided for. A local committee of citizens was organized and a 
large meeting was held to hear reports of the survey. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA: After extended cor- 
respondence and a preliminary visit, a one-month educational sur- 
vey of all agencies dealing with delinquent and dependent chil- 
dren appearing in the juvenile court was made by Mr. Hiller. The 
survey was sponsored by a committee representing twenty-five 
organizations concerned with children. A lack of effective juve- 
nile court and probation service was found. During the survey 
addresses were made before many local organizations, publicity 
given to the needs of children, and a report with recommenda- 
tions submitted to all interested organizations and individuals. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA: Stimulated by the Oklahoma City 
survey, a committee was organized in Tulsa to sponsor a similar 
survey there. The committee represented the Tulsa Civic Coun- 
cil, composed of civic, professional and welfare groups. Mrs. 
Marjorie Bell was assigned to this task and spent five weeks in 
Tulsa. As in Oklahoma City, little effective probation or juve- 
nile court work was found, so that this survey was also largely 
educational. Numerous addresses were made before civic, pro- 
fessional, educational, religious and political meetings. Assistance 
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was given in organizing the first Oklahoma State Conference of 
Social Work. A written report of the findings was prepared for 
general distribution. An ordinance was drafted and enacted 
which resulted in the appointment of a non-partisan juvenile court 
board and the appointment of three new probation officers. 

OTHER FIELD VISITS: In addition to the above, numerous 
cities were visited by the executive director and other members 
of the staff, to confer with committees, judges and others and to 
do follow-up -work on previous surveys. 


LEGISLATIVE WORK 


KENTUCKY: After a great deal of correspondence with 
local groups, the executive director visited Louisville to confer 
with many persons regarding a bill then pending in the legis- 
lature to develop probation in the circuit courts. The bill was 
enacted, but due to the great demand for economy, no provision 
could be secured for the appointment of paid probation officers. 
The bill is only an enabling act, making possible the use of proba- 


tion with volunteer officers. It is hoped that the interest which 
has been aroused will lead to the passage of a real probation law 
at the next legislature. 

MASSACHUSETTS: At the request of the Massachusetts 
Board of Probation the Association prepared a bill to give that 
Board power to conduct examinations and approve the appoint- 
ment of probation officers. 

NEW YORK: We assisted in preparing amendments to the 
Domestic Relations Court Act of New York City. 

OKLAHOMA: An ordinance was drafted to provide for a 
juvenile court board in Tulsa. Steps have been taken toward en- 
listing support for a new juvenile court law for the state. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Visits were made to Pittsburgh and as- 


sistance given in drafting the independent juvenile court law and 
in the setting up of the new court. 


TRAINING INSTITUTES AND LECTURES 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS: Mr. Hiller conducted a one- 
day institute for probation officers of Little Rock and nearby coun- 
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ties in connection with his survey of the juvenile court and pro- 
bation department. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA: At the request of the Council of 
Social Agencies, Mr. Hiller conducted a five-day institute for pro- 
bation officers and social workers. There were forty-six regis- 
trants for the course. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS: Mr. Hiller conducted a five-day in- 
stitute arranged by the state business manager, for state parole 


officers, members of the State Board of Administration and social 
workers. 


HUNTINGTON, VIRGINIA: A five-day institute was con- 
ducted by Mr. Hiller for probation officers and social workers. 
Nine sessions were held with discussions following the lectures. 
Over forty persons enrolled. 


During the year members of the staff made eighty-one ad- 
dresses in different parts of the country, as follows: 
Mr. Chute - - . 8 
Mrs. Bell - - . - 48 
Mr. Hiller - . - : 25 


Forty-one of Mrs. Bell’s speeches were delivered during her 
survey and educational campaign in Tulsa, Oklahoma, arranged 
by a speakers’ committee. The executive director addressed Sen- 
ator Copeland’s Sub-Committee of the United States Senate on 
Racketeering. Judge Edwin L. Garvin, member of the Board of 
Trustees, also spoke at the same hearing. 


There was one radio broadcast by the executive director and 
two by Mr. Hiller. 


CONFERENCES 

The National Probation Conference was held just preceding 
the meetings of the National Conference of Social Work in De- 
troit in June. Eleven sessions were held. One hundred and 
forty-eight persons registered as delegates to the conference. Six- 
teen states and the District of Columbia were represented and 
there was one member from South Africa. 

At the National Conference of Catholic Charities in New 
York in October the Association maintained a booth for the dis- 
tribution of literature and for interviews with workers. 
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At the American Prison Congress at Atlantic City in Oc- 
tober the Association sponsored three sessions, a general session, 
luncheon, and a round-table discussion led by Dean Justin Miller 
and participated in by a group of chief probation officers. 

The Association was represented at the regional child welfare 
conferences of the American Legion at St. Louis and Harrisburg 
by the executive director, who spoke at both conferences. 


The Association joined with the U. S. Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor in conducting regional conferences on 
delinquency at Dallas, Texas, and Atlanta, Georgia. The execu- 
tive director and the assistant director spoke on the findings of the 
Association’s nation-wide study of detention. 


RESEARCH: WORK 


‘Juvenile Detention in the United States,” the report of our 
two year detention study, was published by the University of 
Chicago Press and released in October. Many copies of the book 
have been sold through the Association’s office. We have re- 
ceived many favorable comments on the report as the first nation- 
wide study of this important problem. Data compiled from the 
field studies made in one hundred and forty-one cities and coun- 
ties have been sent to a number of persons and agencies interested 
in local improvements. 





PUBLICATIONS 





The following publications were issued during the year: 


YEAR BOOK tor 1932 and 1933, combining the proceedings of 
the annual probation conferences for two years 
PROBATION, our bi-monthly bulletin 
SURVEY REPORTS (Mimeographed) : 
The Juvenile Court and Probation Department of Richmond 
County (Augusta), Georgia 
The Juvenile Court of Pulaski County (Little Rock), Ar- 
kansas 
The Juvenile Court of Sedgwick County (Wichita), Kansas 


Juvenile Delinquency in Oklahoma City and County, Okla- 
homa 
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PAMPHLET REPRINTS FROM THE 1932-1933 YEAR 
BOOK 

Probation Progress—Charles Evans Hughes, Jr. 

Psychiatry and the Adult Delinquent—Dr. Manfred S. Gutt- 


macher 

Psychiatry in the Juvenile Court—Judge Thomas J. S. Wax- 
ter 

Public Opinion and Judges’ Attitudes—Judge Joseph N. 
Ulman 


State Service to Probation—Leon Stern 
Understanding Sex Delinquency—Dr. James S. Plant 


OTHER PAMPHLETS 


Progress of Probation and Social Treatment in the Courts— 
Charles L. Chute (Reprint from Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, May-June 1933) 

Juvenile Probation—Charles L. Chute (Reprint from Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, November- 
December 1933) 

The Juvenile Court Challenged—Charles L. Chute (Reprint 
from the Survey, April 1934). 

Adult Probation Laws of the United States—Francis H. 
Hiller, 56 pages, with map. This is the first complete 
summary of adult probation laws in the country that 
has ever been published. 

Juvenile Court Laws of the United States—Francis H. Hiller, 
82 pages. Summary of the main provisions of the laws 
in all states. 

Standard Juvenile Court Law (Revised and reprinted). 


LEAFLETS 


Jim and I 
Is This A Baby Criminal? 
The Association has continued to lend exhibits of literature, 


charts and posters for use at national and state conferences and 
other special occasions. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
Although there have been very few positions open in the pro- 
bation field this past year, we continue to notify qualified can- 


didates of civil service examinations and other opportunities to 
enter the service. 


GENERAL WORK 

The Association has continued to answer inquiries for literature 
and furnish information on all matters pertaining to juvenile 
courts and probation. A number of articles have been written 
by members of the staff. One of Mrs. Bell’s, “The School and the 
Juvenile Court Work Together,” was published in the Journal of 
Educational Sociology, April, 1933. Another, “Payment De- 
ferred,” was published in the Junior League Magazine, January, 
1934. Two articles were prepared by the executive director for 


inclusion in the 1933 Social Work Year Book of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
The total paid up membership of the Association on March 
31, 1933 was 9,025, a decrease of 2,838 over the year before, 


largely due to the depression. On March 31, 1934 the total mem- 
bership was 10,674, an increase of 1,649. The classified mem- 


bership contributions for the year are shown in the following 
table: 


MEMBERSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 
APRIL 1, 1933 — Marcu 31, 1934 


Amount Contributed No. of Contributors 


Renewals 


Up to $1.99 931 


$2.00 only 2,181 
$2.01 - $5.00 3,040 
$5.01 - $10.00 2 1,426 
$10.01 - $25.00 500 
$25.01 - $50.00 84 
$50.01 - $100.00 

Over $100.00 
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The total receipts of the Association for the fiscal year are 
shown in the accompanying treasurer’s report. Our members and 
individual contributors have stood by us loyally during the de- 
pression period. Some have even increased their contributions. 
The Association has been greatly aided by leading supporters in 
various cities who have cooperated in sending out financial ap- 
peals for the work. 

The Association is deeply grateful to its members and donors 
who have given generous support to the work, making possible 
its continuance during a difficult period. In return for their con- 
fidence we have endeavored throughout this period to effect every 
possible economy in the work and at the same time, by continued 
and even increased effort on the part of those who have remained 
in the service of the Association, to carry on the more essential 
activities. There is need for the further strengthening of our 
direct service to the courts and probation departments. There is 
need for reestablishing our educational publicity department as 
there was never a time when public education as to effective and 
preventive methods of dealing with delinquents was more urgently 
needed. There is need for developing more scientific research 
work as to the methods and results of probation and the causes 
of crime. In this work we hope to secure again the assistance of 
foundations or individuals who realize the importance of a scien- 
tific approach to the crime problem. 

We seek the continued active interest of all members and sup- 
porters and solicit suggestions and active help from others who 
believe with us that well organized community social work with 
delinquents, with trained workers in all courts, will not only save 
many for good citizenship but will contribute greatly to the solu- 


tion of the crime problem by reaching the social factors which 
produce delinquency. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES L. CHUTE 


Executive Director. 
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STATEMENT OF RECORDED CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF 
THE GENERAL FUND FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1934 







RARER, RRM My UO Mic crsrsesisscntcccsccsesheussersnrainscssslciassccsiniianege $ 6,030.48 


RECEIPTS: 


















Dues and Comtrgbutiomsecrresssssresesnsscssenesesssenesees $66,602.53 


Donations: 
Carnegie Corporation of New York...... 4,000.00 
Legacy—Johrr Markle -.eccccsxssesssseeussseernssorseees 10,000.00 


Local contributions for field service 












aa cicdinnsepdinionpnniinnan 

SURE OE PUTRI sensei ccerecevcsspeiseestveesicennrenie 1,221.90 
Interest O71 bOmdS.ncececccccoreee as 367.50 
Interest on bank Dbalamceseccreessssssssssssseeeeseueeeee 286.08 
Miscellaneous 





RI NN saat sdecsnsincaginciaisalscspomineloumnini cs 83,432.26 
RNIN cscscctcrsocccgeapnaoacersioiiccenealeneescsatiaeseieen ap AMOR Te 


DISBURSEMENTS: 





NR $31,448.14 
OR TN se eo 3,589.28 


RRMA IERIIIS 5 poiissstonesisictciniesyiananctoe 3,416.72 
PRARIDNG nimnscrsptpernreces 6,859.16 
























Multigraphing 3,317.17 
PURI wecccccceonse 6,812.94 
RIS cacti cath ecoea iar carenceatcacescoaances ani 4,445.44 
Office supplies 826.75 
Telephone and telegraph..... 608.13 
Purchases of publicatioms..ncssssmssessensenseens 443.69 
NN stsicsarsccstesssrassicesesiesiptansacow 173.96 
Transfer of cash to permanent funds............ 17,500.00 


Net expenditure in matter of purchases 

and sales of securities, including 

SONU ia Zacet cscctteiscescsanespescsndiceeaesatatainaneniteiei 62.45 
Miscellameous  eecescccsssssesseees 







Total disbursements ....... 79,803.54 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


BALANCE, MARCH 31, 1934: 
On deposit (including $7,752.61 in 
SUED HA COONTIENY  csccstcien cco eicwscscorncasion $9,034.20 
Petty Cash fund 25.00 
Traveling expense ;funds 600.00 $ 9,659.20 


CER TIPIGAT S 
National Probation Association, Inc.: 

We have made an examination of the recorded cash receipts and 
disbursements of your General Fund, and of the foregoing statement 
thereof, for the year ended March 31, 1934. We have also verified the 
securities of the Permanent Fund owned at that date as shown by the 
records. 

In our opinion, the above statement correctly sets forth the recorded 
cash receipts and disbursements of your General Fund for the year ended 
March 31, 1934, and the cash balance at the latter date. The accompany’ 
ing statement sets forth the investments and cash of the Permanent Fund 
at March 31, 1934. 


(Signed) HASKINS & SELLS. 
New York, April 16, 1934. 


STATEMENT OF PERMANENT FUND INVESTMENTS @& CASH, 
MARCH 31, 1934 
Face Amount Cost 
SECURITIES: 
Allegheny Corporation fifteen-year collateral 
trust convertible bonds 5%, due February 
S $2,000.00 $2,006.50 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company twenty-year 
convertible gold bonds series A 5%%, 
due May 1, 1,000.00 1,092.00 
North American Light & Power Company serial 
Same Tet Te, RET ais cssscesecccoreresenicvnctooes 2,000.00 1,922.50 
The New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company convertible debenture 
6%, due January 15, 1948 2,000.00 2,484.00 
The Western Pacific Railway Company 
mortgage 5%, due March 1, 1946 2,000.00 675.00 


te SECURE ccacctestenecietncens .. $9,000.00 $8,180.00 
CASH ON DEPOSIT WITH SAVINGS BANKS: 


.The Bank for Savings of the City of New York $5,000.00 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 5,000.00 
Greenwich Savings Bank 


TCO i i eae . $17,500.00 
TOTAL PERMANENT FUND .reccseoesscsssssrsssoress .. $25,680.00 


HENRY DEForREST BALDWIN, Treasurer. 









































Minutes 


Annual Business Meeting of the Association 
Kansas City, Missouri, May 19, 1934 





The annual business meeting of the members of the Association was 
held in connection with the twenty-eighth annual conference, May 18- 
19, 1934, at the President Hotel, Kansas City. Two hundred and four- 
teen delegates registered at the conference, of whom 70 were paid up 
members, 28 renewed membership, and 56 new members joined the As- 
sociation. Thirty states and Canada were represented. 

The conference consisted of seven sessions and three subsequent joint 
sessions with the National Conference of Social Work. It is planned 
to publish the proceedings of the conference early in the fall. 

The business session convened at 11:00 a. m. on May 19. In the ab- 
sence of the President and the Vice President of the Association, Judge 
George W. Smyth, a member of the Board of Trustees, was appointed 
to preside. More than 100 members of ihe Association were present. 

The Chairman called upon the Executive Director, who presented a 
brief report on the work of the Association during the past year. 

The following Committee on Resolutions had been previously appointed 
by Judge Herbert G. Cochran, Acting President: 

Mrs. Helen S. MacPherson, Hartford, Chairman 

Albert Bradley Carter, Boston 

Mrs. Mary B. Finan, Chicago 

Abram Nicholls Jones, Rochester, N. Y. 

Milton Weiffenbach, St. Louis 

The Chairman presented the following report of the Committee and 
moved the adoption of the resolutions: 

1. BE IT RESOLVED: That the National Probation Association, as- 
sembled at its twenty-eighth annual conference in Kansas City, hereby 
re-emphasizes the fundamental principle that the formal procedure of the 
criminal law has no place in the juvenile court; that its purposes and 
methods require a thorough inquiry into the whole situation and condi- 
tion of the individual delinquent, and that juvenile courts everywhere be 


urged to apply this principle to their work. 
9 


2. BE IT RESOLVED: That the juvenile courts everywhere be strong: 
ly urged to continue unremittingly to establish and maintain in actual 
practice proper standards of juvenile court work, such at least as the 
minimum standards set up by the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the Na- 
tional Probation Association; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That the office of the Association be asked to take 


steps again to secure the distribution of the Juvenile Court Standards 
to all juvenile courts. 
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3. BE IT RESOLVED: That the Association hereby urges upon 
juvenile courts the importance of studies for evaluating the results of 
each court’s work. Further studies should be made to determine the 
success or failure of the work of courts as shown by the subsequent 
careers of delinquents who have been in court and the success or failure 
of other community agencies for the prevention and treatment of de- 
linquency; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That the Board of Trustees of the Association be 


requested to consider and recommend practical methods for the making 
of such studies. 


4. WHEREAS, it is increasingly evident that unwholesome and de- 
structive influences in. our community life are constantly and increasingly 
productive of antisocial conduct, delinquency and crime and that the 
_ constructive and wholesome social forces in our communities are not 
meeting and combating successfully these destructive forces; and 

WHEREAS, one cause of the ineffectiveness of our effort to com: 
bat these unwholesome and antagonistic community forces is the lack 
of coordination of effort; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That this Association hereby urges the need for 
coordinating the constructive social forces in our community life for the 
treatment and prevention of delinquency; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That the Association strongly endorses the princi- 
ple of the Coordinating Councils as successfully applied in Los Angeles, 
California, and earnestly recommends to all local communities the careful 
study of these councils and their methods of community coordination. 

5. WHEREAS, a most distinguished and philanthropic citizen Mrs. 
Helen Hartley Jenkins, who has always given unstintingly of her time, 
energy and money to those causes which alleviate unhappiness and misery 
and promote the welfare of humanity, has been an active supporter and 
member of the governing board of the National Probation Association 
and was at the time of her recent death an Honorary Vice-President; be 
it 

RESOLVED: That the National Probation Association go on record 
as mourning this irreparable loss and of extending to her family its sin- 
cere sympathy. 

6. WHEREAS, one of the most distinguished citizens of Kansas 
City, Judge Edward E. Porterfield, died on November 11, 1933, after 
twenty-five years of outstanding service as juvenile court judge; be it 

RESOLVED: That the National Probation Association in conven- 
tion assembled at Kansas City, hereby expresses its appreciation of his 
services on behalf of unfortunate childhood, its sympathy to this com- 
munity for its irreparable loss, and extends to his family its sincere con- 
dolences. 

7. WHEREAS, on April 20, last, Kansas City and the State of Mis- 
souri lost by death one of its most beloved and promising young citizens 
in the person of Dudley William Houtz, the efficient chief probation 
officer of the Federal Court of the Western District of Missouri and an 
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important member of the local committee of arrangements for this con- 
vention; be it 


RESOLVED: That this Association in conference assembled deep- 
ly regrets the untimely loss of Mr. Houtz and extends its heartfelt 
sympathy to his family, friends and associates. 


8. WHEREAS, as an innovation at this conference, panel discussions 
by groups of probation officers were successfully carried on; be it 
RESOLVED: That the panel method of discussion be and is 
hereby strongly recommended as one of the best methods for the ex- 
change of ideas at these annual conferences. 


9. WHEREAS, Radio Station KMBC of Kansas City has given un- 
stintingly of its time and the service of its artists in furthering the mes- 
sage and service of the National Probation Conference; be it 

RESOLVED: That a vote of sincere thanks be extended to the 
management of Station KMBC for its generous cooperation. 


10. BE IT RESOLVED: That a vote of thanks be extended to all 
members of the Kansas City Committee of the National Probation Associa- 
tion, especially to its Honorary Chairman, Judge Henry L. McCune, its 
Chairman, Judge Ray G. Cowan, its Secretary, Andrew B. Steele, to the 
chairmen and active members of the various sub-committees, especially 
the Entertainment Committee, to Albert H. Wood for active service in 
promoting publicity, to Mrs. Lee Shepherd and her staff for efficient 
service with the registration, to the Convention Bureau of the Chamber 
of Commerce, to the Hotel President, and to all others who cooperated 
in making this convention an outstanding success; be it further 


RESOLVED: That a vote of thanks be given to the officers of 
the National Probation Association and to the Executive Director, Charles 
L. Chute, and his staff, for the farsighted vision, cooperation and as- 
sistance which they are giving to the cause of advancing probation 
service. 


These resolutions were discussed, amended in a number of cases and 
unanimously adopted. 


The Acting President had previously appointed as the Committee on 
Nominations: 

Judge George W. Smyth, Westchester Co., N. Y., Chairman 

Irving W. Halpern, New York 

Mattie J. Hayes, Madison, Wis. 

Leonora Rector, Little Rock, Ark. 

Solon C. Vial, Indianapolis 

Mr. Chute took the chair and Judge Smyth representing this committee 
presented the following report and moved its adoption: 

After careful consideration, the Committee recommends for re-election 
to the Board of Trustees for the full term of three years, the 
members of the Board whose terms of office expire at this time: 

Judge Herbert G. Cochran, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Norfolk, Va. 


following 
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Prof. Henry P. Fairchild, Dept. of Sociology, New York Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 


Irving W. Halpern, Chief Probation Officer, Court of General 
Sessions, New York 


Judge Charles W. Hoffman, Court of Domestic Relations, Cincin- 
nati. 


Judge Joseph Siegler, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
Newark 

To fill existing vacancies, we nominate for election to the 

Board for the full term of three years, the following: 

Chester I. Barnard, President, New Jersey Telephone Company, 
Newark 

Frank C. Van Cleef, lawyer and investment counsel, New York 

Sam A. Lewisohn, New York 


Judge Harry L. Eastman, Juvenile Court, Cleveland 
Ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith, New York 


To fill vacancies among the members of the Board whose terms 
expire in 1936, we nominate the following: 


Hon. Joseph M. Proskauer, former Justice of the Supreme Court, 
New York 


Prof. Thorsten Sellin, Dept. of Sociology, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Of the above, Mr. Barnard, Mr. Van Cleef, Mr. Lewisohn, 

Judge Proskauer and Professor Sellin were elected by the Board to 

fill unexpired terms and are now serving. Judge Eastman and Ex- 


Governor Smith have agreed to serve. Mr. Smith sent the following 
letter to be read at this meeting: 


May 14th, 1934 


Mr. Charles E. Hughes, Jr., President 
National Probation Association 

100 Broadway 

New York City 

Dear Mr. Hughes: 

The surest way to check crime is to stop it at its source, at 
its earliest manifestation. Every beginning delinquent, child 
or adult, who can be saved through probation means one po- 
tential criminal who becomes a good citizen instead of a public 
enemy. One of our great national needs is the establishment 
everywhere of better children’s courts and adequate probation 
departments in all adult criminal courts, with competent, 
trained probation workers. 

I am glad to accept membership on the Board of Trustees 
of the National Probation Association. It is an organization 
devoting its energies to promoting sane, not sentimental, pre- 
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ventive measures against crime through the guidance and 
rehabilitations of those individuals who are capable of reform. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ALFRED E. SMITH 


The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted and the per- 
sons named therein were declared elected as members of the Board of 
Trustees. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES L. CHUTE 


Executive Director 





By-Laws 
NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932. 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National Pro- 
bation Association, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II—OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association are: 

To study and standardize methods of probation and parole work, 
both juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations and research; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile courts, 
publication and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 

To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the 
domestic relations or family courts and other specialized courts using 
probation; 

To cooperate so far as possible with all movements, promoting the 
scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and its prevention. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and 
organizations who apply for membership and are accepted by the Board 
of Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall be classified as 
active members, contributing members, supporting members, sustaining 
members, patrons, life members, and organization members. Active mem- 
bers shall be those who pay dues of $2.00 or more a year; except that 
when arrangements are made for the affiliation of all the members of a 
state or local association of probation officers, paying joint dues in the 
local and national association, the Board of Trustees may authorize a 
reduction of dues for active membership. Contributing members shall be 
those who contribute $5.00 or more annually to the Association. Sup- 
porting members shall be those who contribute $10.00 or more annually 
to the Association. Sustaining members shall be those who contribute 
$25.00 or more annually to the Association. Patrons shall be those who 
contribute $100.00 or more during a single calendar year. Life members 
shall be those who contribute $1,000.00 or more to the Association. 
Organization members shall consist of organizations, courts or institutions 
which shall contribute $10.00 or more annually to the Association. Mem- 
bers who fail to pay their dues after reasonable notice in writing by the 
Treasurer or Executive Director shall thereupon cease to be members. 
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By-LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, one or 
more Vice Presidents, and a Treasurer who shall be elected annually by 
the Board of Trustees and shall serve until their successors are elected, 
and an Executive Director who shall be elected by said Board to serve 
during its pleasure. The Board also in its discretion may elect honorary 
officers who shall serve for such terms as the Board shall determine. 




































ARTICLE V—DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS 





The President, or in his absence a Vice President, shall act as 
Chairman at all business meetings of the Association. The Treasurer shall 
have charge of the finances of the Association and shall report thereon 
to the Board of Trustees. The Executive Director shall be the chief 
executive officer of the Association. He shall be paid such compensation 
as may be determined by the Board. 


ARTICLE VI—OTHER EMPLOYEES 





Other members df the executive staff and clerical assistants shall be 
appointed in such manner and for such terms and compensation as may 
be determined from time to time by the Board of Trustees. 


ARTICLE VII—BOARD OF TRUSTEES 





The Board of Trustees shall consist of thirty members to be elected 
by the members of the Association at its annual meeting. The twenty’ 
one directors now in office whose terms expire subsequent to the annual 
meeting in May, 1932, shall continue to hold office as trustees until the 
expiration of the terms for which they were respectively elected. At the 
annual meeting in May, 1932, nine additional trustees shall be elected, 
three for terms of one year each, three for terms of two years each, and 
three for terms of three years each. At each annual meeting thereafter, 
ten trustees shall be elected for terms of three years each. The Board 
may fill any vacancy, however created, occurring among the officers or 
members of the Board of Trustees for the unexpired term. The Board 
shall elect a Chairman annually. He shall preside at the. meetings of 
the Board and shall be ex officio a member of all committees of the Board. 


ARTICLE VIII—DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 







The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have general 
direction of the work of the Association and shall administer the funds 
of the Association. It shall report to the Association at the annual meet- 
ing and at such other times as the Association may require. 
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ARTICLE IX—COMMITTEES 


There shall be an Executive Committee elected annually by the Board 
which shall consist of the Chairman of the Board, who shall be Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and six other members. Such Committee 
shall have the powers and perform the duties of the Board of Trustees 
between the meetings of the Board, subject to the confirmation of its 
actions by the Board. Three members shall constitute a quorum. 

There shall be a Finance Committee consisting of a chairman and 
such other members as shall be determined by the Board of Trustees. Its 
duties shall be those which usually pertain to such a committee. It shall be 
appointed in the manner provided for by the Board. 

A Nominating Committee consisting of five members of the Associa: 
tion shall be appointed by the President each year to nominate candidates 
for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be authorized 
by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be appointed by the 
President, unless otherwise directed by the Association or by the Board. 


ARTICLE X—MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the third 
Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may be determined 
by the Trustees. Special meetings may be held as determined by the 
Trustees. Ten members shall constitute a quorum. Meetings of the 
Board of Trustees shall be held at such times and places as the Board 
may determine. One-third of the members shall constitute a quorum of 


the Board. 


ARTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Trustees. 
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The Program of the National 
Probation Association. 


Shen Association is the only national agency exclusively en- 

gaged in the effort to extend and improve probation service, 
together with juvenile and other specialized courts for effective 
dealing with child and family problems. It is concerned with 
the coordination of probation, parole and institutional work and 
interested in all measures for the effective social treatment and 
prevention of' crime. 





The National Probation Association is an organization 
devoting its energies to promoting sane, not sentimental, 
preventive measures against crime through the guidance 
and rehabilitation of those individuals who are capable 
of reform. 


—ALFRED E. SMITH 





The Association has: 


(1) a nation-wide membership of probation workers, judges and citi- 
zens interested in the successful application of the probation 
principle; 

(2) an active continuing Board of Trustees ma: of prominent 
judges, probation workers and representative citizens; 

(3) an experienced staff which carries on its program. 


In its working program the Association: 


(1) conducts city and state-wide surveys of courts and probation de- 
partments, prepares reports, organizes and cooperates with local 
committees and agencies to maintain and develop effective proba- 
tion and social court organization; 

(2) drafts laws to extend and improve probation and juvenile courts 
and assists in securing the enactment of these laws; 

(3) assists judges and probation officers through information and 
literature to develop higher standards in probation work; 

(4) aids judges in securing competent probation officers and assists 
the officers and other qualified persons in obtaining placements; 
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(5) promotes state supervision of probation and cooperates with 
state departments and associations; 


(6) conducts a national probation conference and arranges special 
conferences and institutes for training probation officers; 

(7) carries on a research program for the study of practical prob- 
lems in this field; 


(8) serves as a clearing house for information on probation, juv- 
enile courts, domestic relations courts and crime prevention 
for the entire country; 


(9) publishes a bi-monthly bulletin, Probation, with information and 
practical articles; the Year Book, with reports and addresses of 
the annual conference; a National Directory of Probation Officers, 
case record forms for probation officers, reports of studies, and 
practical leaflets and pamphlets. 


All concerned or interested in this work are welcomed as mem- 
bers of the Association. Each member receives the bi-monthly 
bulletin and the Year Book upon request. 


Membership: Active $2.00; Contributing $5.00; Supporting 
$10.00; Sustaining $25.00; Patrons $100.00 or over. 


The Association is supported entirely by membership dues and 
voluntary contributions. Larger gifts are earnestly solicited to 
meet the growing needs of the work and the many requests for 
assistance from courts and communities all over the country. 


Contributions to the Association are deductible from income 
tax returns, in accordance with the provisions of Section 214 of 
the Revenue Act of 1924. 


Our readers’ attention is directed to the opportunity for a 
permanent memorial through a legacy or bequest to the construc- 
tive work of the Association. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I devise and bequeath to the National Probation Association, Inc., 
incorporated under Article Three of the Membership Corporation Law 
of the State of New York, to be applied to the benevolent uses and 
purpose of said Association, and under its direction (here insert descrip- 
tion of the money or property given). 
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Pennsylvania, Commonwealth v. 
Fisher (quoted), 42 
U. S., Ex parte Januszewski 
(quoted), 42 








Delinquency 
areas, (see Areas, delinquency) 
causes of, 7, 13, 27, 47, 65, 67 
community prevention of (see 

Community organization) 


Depression (see also Unemploy- 
ment) 


in relation to delinquency, 52, 
56 


Detention, 167 
foster homes for, 1'75 
Dickerson, Roy E. (paper), 52 


Eastman, Harry L., 90, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 97 
paper, 76, 99 
Ellis, Havelock (quoted), 35 
Employment (see Unemployment) 


Federal probation (see Proba- 
tion, federal) 

Forman, Henry J., 33 

Freud, Sigmund, 35 


Gallagher, Rev. Ralph A., SJ. 
(paper), 181 

Gangs, 10, 14, 21, 32, 126, 160 

Glueck, Sheldon (paper), 63, 90 


Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor T., 
Ty Ay By. By. Be. is Thy VO> 
83, 84, 87, 89, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 170, 174 
Greenwich House, 20 


Halpern, Irving W. 
sion), 191 
Haskin, Frederic J., 150 
Healy, William, 37, 65, 93, 103 
quoted, 100 
Heffner, Dora Shaw (paper), 114 
Hiller, Francis H., 114 
paper, 202 
Hoffman, Charles W. (paper), 37 
Hopkins, Thomas W. (paper), 138 


Hush, Howard R. (discussion), 
185 


(discus- 
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Institutions, correctional, 3, 149, 
167, 169 


Judge Baker Foundation (see 
Clinics, psychiatric) 
Juvenile court, 29 
administration of, 83, 97, 103 
code, 43 
function of, 51, 77, 79, 83, 95, 
102 
philosophy of, 40 
procedure in, 38, 43 
results of, 84 
standards, 167 


Juvenile delinquency, treatment 
and prevention of, 184 


Juvenile Research Bulletin, 164 


Keltner, Harold S. (paper), 126 
Kentucky, new legislation, 202 


Landesco, John, 7, 14 

Lawes, Lewis E., 7, 169, 174 

Legislation, new, 202 

Lincoln, Abraham, 75 

Lindsey, Judge Ben B., 102 
quoted, 95 

Literary Digest, 89 


Los Angeles coordinating councils, 
5, 114, 162 


Lou, Herbert H. (quoted), 96, 
102 


MacPherson, Helen S. (discus- 
sion), 186 

Massachusetts, 2 
new legislation, 202 


McCabe, Francis D. (discussion), 
199 


McElree, Robert B. (discussion), 
187 


McNutt, Gov. Paul V., 199, 200 


Mead, Bennet (chairman), 194, 
196 


Messenger, K. L. 
186, 201 


Miller, Justin, 18 


(discussion), 
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Moore, Joel R. (discussion), 190, 
197 


Moore, Sir Thomas (quoted), 149 

Moran, Frederick A., 169 

Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil, 33, 34 

eee pictures, iniluence of, 33, 


Mulrooney, Edward P. (quoted), 
146 


Murphy, J. Prentice 


(quoted), 
168, 169, 174 


National Probation Association, 
16, G3, 114,. 167, 169; 170, 
194 


annual meeting, Kansas City, 
16 


by-laws, 221 
committees, 225, 226 
conference, 209 
employment bureau, 212 
field service, 205 
institutes, 208 
lectures, 208 
legislative work, 208 
membership, 212 
officers and board, 218, 219, 
224 
program, 227 
publications, 210 
report, 205 
research work, 210 
resolutions, 216 
staff, 225 
treasurer's report, 214 
New York State, 2 
new legislation, 203 
New York State Crime Commis- 
sion, 7, 15, 150 
New York City Crime Prevention 
Bureau, 17, 20, 158 
North, Donald C. (chairman), 
192 


Oklahoma, new legislation, 203 


Parole, 3, 192, 195 
Pennsylvania, court decision, 42 
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Pettit, Maurice L. (discussion), 
187 

Police 
cooperation of, 130 
procedure in juvenile cases, 144 

Probation 
federal, 3, 196 

in Great Britain, 3 

Indiana, 199 

Massachusetts, 2, 201 

New York, 2 

Rhode Island, 192 
in Wisconsin, 193, 195 
practical training for, 181 
results of, 2 
standards, 3, 184 
state supervision of, 192, 199 
statistics, 194 

Psychiatric clinics (see Clinics, 
psychiatric) 

Puschner, Emma C. (discussion), 
201 


Rector, 
186 
Rice, Thomas S. (quoted), 150 
Richter, Jean Paul (quoted), 25 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 1, 24 ° 


Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. 
quoted, 147 


Root, Elihu, 150 


Leonora (discussion), 


Sachse, Earl (discussion), 195 
School 
children not in, 55, 58 
continuation in, 59 
failures in, 46 (see also Truan- 
cy) 
recreation in, 60, 73, 146 
responsibility of, 73, 142, 150, 
154, 185 
Scott, Judge Robert, 114 
Scudder, Kenyon J., 114, 163 


Seabury Investigation Committee, 
72 


Sex problems, 57 
Shaw, Clifford R., 7, 8, 14, 20 
Shulman, Harry M., 7, 8, 14 





Smith, Alfred E., 150 
letter, 219 
quoted, 227 

Standards (see Probation, stan- 
dards) 

State supervision (see Probation, 
state supervision of) 

Summary of new legislation and 
court decisions, 202 

Survey, The, 76, 99, 100, 102, 

103 

quoted, 95 


Thomas, William I. and Doro- 
thy S., 93 

Thrasher, Frederic M., 19 
Gang, The, 7 
paper, 6 

Truancy, 29, 30 


Unemployment, 52, 54, 190 


U. S. Children’s Bureau, 39, 167, 
194, 200 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
(quoted), 52 


U. S. court decision, 42 


U. S. Sub-Committee on Racke- 
teering, 6 


Vial, Solon C. (leader), 189 
Virginia, new legislation, 204 
Vollmer, August, 162 


Wallace, Marjorie S. (paper), 
175 


Waltz, Henry W., Jr. (paper), 
104 


Warner, Florence M., 170, 172 


White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, 40, 93 


Whittemore, Richard Reese, 33 
Wiener, Judge Cecil B., 175 
Wills, Arnold L. (paper), 167 


Wordsworth, William (quoted), 
25 











